Richberg  Regards  Advertising  As  Potent 
Stimulant  in  Improving  Trade 

Recovery  Head  Would  Not  Impose  Stifling  Regulations  On  Business 
Promotion — Sees  Wider  Acceptance  of  New  NRA  by  Press 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Dec.  13— 
Donald  R.  Richberg,  entrusted  by 
President  Roosevelt  with  the  task  of 
directing  the  administration’s  recovery 
activities,  sees  aggressive  advertising 
as  a  vital  force  in  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  entire  business  revival  effort. 

In  an  exclusive  interview  with  Editor 
&  Publisher  he  assured  advertisers  and 
advertising  media  that  advertising  and 
other  sales  promotion  constitute  the 
phase  of  business  management  in  which 
keen,  intelligent  competition  is  desir¬ 
able.  In  arriving  at  basic  prices  to  pre¬ 
vent  cutthroat  competition,  Mr.  Richberg 
definitely  would  not  include  the  cost  of 
advertising.  He  feels  that  it  is  a  dis- 
aetionary  item  and  is  the  field  in  which 
energ>',  resources  and  brain  power 
should  find  a  reward.  .Advertising  cost 
contrasts  with  the  cost  of  labor,  which 
he  suggests  is  not  legitimately  a  com¬ 
petitive  item. 

In  ot’ner  words,  no  entrepreneur 
should  be  allowed  to  profit  because  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  enable  him  to  slide  by 
without  paying  labor  as  much  as  his 
competitors  pay.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  can  increase  his  return  by  use  of  in¬ 
telligent,  honest,  aggressive  advertising 
and  sales  promotion,  the  spoils  are  fairly 
won. 

Although  some  men  close  to  the 
President  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
NRA  were  said  to  have  favored  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  advertising  as  a  part  of  costs 
to  be  set  by  the  government,  the  new 
^itude,  expressed  by  Mr.  Richberg, 
is  expected  to  promote  expansion  in  busi- 
i^s  along  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  lines  in  the  coming  months. 

“I  can  easily  imagine,”  Mr.  Richberg 
told  Editor  &  Publisher,  “a  situation 
in  which  an  advertising  campaign  main¬ 
tained  at  a  loss  for  a  year  or  even  two 
might  be  considered  good  business  pol¬ 
icy.  If  the  cycle  of  greater  advertising 
to  build  greater  production  and  thus 
lower  the  purchase  price  of  that  com- 
njodity  was  designed  for  the  good  of 
the  public  as  well  as  the  company,  that 
might  well  be  a  legitimate  expenditure.” 

He  had  qualified  that  earlier,  how¬ 
ever,  when  he  stressed  the  word  “com¬ 
pelled”  in  saying  that  “Certainly  no 
consumer  should  be  compelled  by  price 
controls  to  pay  prices  for  standard 
necessities  that  are  necessary  to  cover 
the  cost  of  extravagant  advertising  and 
high  pressure  sales  organization  .  .  .” 
he  interpreted  this  as  meaning  that  un¬ 
der  no  circumstances  would  the  recov¬ 
ery  administration  be  a  part  to  giving 
code  protection  to  cover  extravagant 
advertising  expenditures. 

To  be  added  to  his  statement  on  a 
‘loss  campaign”  is  his  realization  that 
the  spending  of  a  larger  sum  for  ad¬ 
vertising  than  is  justified  income 
can  be  interpreted  by  a  competing  firm 
as  a  form  of  unfair  competition.  Mr. 
Richberg  indicated  that  such  an  impasse 
m  economic  reasoning  could  only  he 
solv^  by  determining  the  case  in  its 
edationship  to  the  public  welfare. 

Carrying  his  thinking  a  step  farther, 
Mr.  Richberg  is  of  the  opinion  that  dis¬ 
tribution  cost  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
uathematical  calculation,  hut  is,  instead, 
a  mestion  of  business  policy.  In  dis¬ 
tribution  cost,  advertising  is  a  major 
factor. 


By  BICE  CLEMOW 

“If  you  give  business  a  minimum  price  should  not  be  penalized.  This  is  the 
level,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  con-  theory  that  the  new  recovery  chief  can 
stant  effort  to  push  up  that  level  until  be  expected  to  apply, 
it  inevitably  comes  to  inuclude  discre-  These  ideas  are.  however,  but  corol- 
tionary  items,”  he  shrugged  with  final-  laries  of  Mr.  Richberg’s  broader  idca- 
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ity,  “but  I  think  that  only  the  very  basic 
factors  of  absolute  minimum  wages, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  natural  raw 
materials,  can  be  included  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  what  I  call  sound  ‘floor-level’ 
prices.”  Process  improvements  which 
cut  down  costs,  and  wisdom  in  mer¬ 
chandising,  both  through  advertising 
and  other  sales  promotion  methods. 


ology  which,  liberal  though  he  would 
have  considered  it  in  1929,  he  himself 
w  illingly  brands  as  conservative  in  con¬ 
trast  with  extreme  NRA  measures 
which  were  hastily  applied  with  fair 
to  middlin’  success.  The  need  for 
speed  has  passed,  in  his  opinion,  and 
he  now  is  anxious  to  shift  back  to  in¬ 
dustry  for  self -enforcement  from  with- 


1934— ADVERTISING  SUCCESS  NUMBER— 1935 

OUT  of  the  confusion  which  characterized  American  business  during 
the  past  three  years  emerge,  through  the  pages  of  this  special  adver¬ 
tising  success  number  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  indications  that  the  trade 
winds  continued  to  blow  encouragingly  for  those  who  were  willing  to 
hoist  the  mainsails  of  advertising.  Stories  of  success,  big  and  small, 
have  come  from  every  section  of  the  nation,  proving  that  in  virtually 
every  line  of  endeavor  advertising  exerted  its  potent  pulling  power  in 
the  teeth  of  an  economic  gale  which  swept  off  the  seas  of  commerce 
many  unaggressive  enterprises  which  practiced  a  policy  of  promotional 
retrenchment. 

More  reassuring  than  ever  before  is  the  tribute  paid  to  newspaper 
advertising  by  leaders  in  local  and  national  fields.  Captains  of  business 
have  scanned  the  economic  skies  of  1935 — and  in  this  edition  set  down 
forecasts  of  possibility  for  clear  sailing  toward  permanent  recovery  for 
those  who  have  the  courage  to  put  forth  further  effort,  with  advertising 
an  all-important  factor  in  charting  the  course.  In  this  special  number 
are  positive  proofs,  over  30  of  them,  that  increasing  profits  have  been,  are 
being,  and  will  be  made  next  year  through  consistent,  hard-driving  news¬ 
paper  and  other  advertising.  'That  is  the  stirring  message  of  good  cheer 
for  newspapermen  which  this  edition  brings. 


in,  some  of  the  original  code  stipula¬ 
tions. 

With  a  publicity  sense  nigh  unto  that 
of  “the  Chief,”  he  finds  newspapers 
“more  readily  falling  into  agreement 
with  the  things  we  are  trying  to  do 
under  the  new  NRA  setup.”  He  hinted 
that  the  large  conservative  element  of 
the  national  press  was  bound  to  have 
balked  at  some  of  the  harsh  expedients 
which  impinged  on  the  established  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  big  business  last  year,  and 
otherwise  displayed  a  wise  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  newspaper  frigidity  toward 
the  Johnsonian  era.- 

As  to  code  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  advertising,  Mr.  Rich^rg  has 
no  illusions.  “There  are  certain  things 
in  advertising,  as  in  every  phase  of 
business  operation,  which  everyone — or 
very  nearly  everyone — will  agree  are 
wrong.  Absolute  and  willful  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  for  example.  I  think  that 
the  advertising  clauses  in  many  retail 
codes  were  helpful  in  eliminating  those 
dishonest  practices.” 

He  then  explained  that  some  of  the 
other  advertising  regulations  attempted 
under  the  NRA  weren’t  such  rousing 
successes.  As  general  counsel  for  the 
original  recovery  administration,  he  sat 
in  on  several  hearings  where  large  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  accused  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation  by  a  competitor.  Virtually 
every  one  of  these  cases  simmered 
down  to  a  fine  technicality  of  interpre¬ 
tation  in  which  dishonest  intent  could 
not  be  more  than  implied.  After  sev¬ 
eral  of  such  stalemates,  the  fire  of  the 
original  NRA  went  out,  as  far  as  ad¬ 
vertising  restrictions  were  concerned. 

Because  some  of  the  original  NRA 
moves  had  failed,  the  practicality  of 
Counsel  Richberg  put  his  star  in  the 
ascendency  at  the  White  House. 

“I  believe,”  he  said,  “that  all  of  these 
things  should  come  more  in  the  fashion 
that  our  regular  body  of  law  comes, 
through  a  gradual  process  of  evolution 
which  assures  a  new  measure — with  cer¬ 
tain  ridiculous  exceptions,  like  Prohibi¬ 
tion — acceptance  by  the  great  majority.” 
He  would  like  to  see  the  NRA  grow 
in  the  way  law  does,  covering  only  those 
points  which  the  majority  agrees  are 
wrong  and  should  be  eliminated,  and 
giving  to  each  industry  for  self-regu¬ 
lation  the  pressing  problems  peculiar  to 
that  specific  industry.  This  would  give 
NRA’s  fundamental  precepts  basic  le¬ 
gality  and  prestige.  Enforcement  could 
then  be  possible  through  existing  judi¬ 
cial  grooves. 

This  conservative  veering  away  from 
the  extremes  of  the  disrupted  days 
when  the  blanket  code  was  thrown  over 
industry  but  left  a  few  mischievous  feet 
protruding  has  been  manifested  in  action 
as  well  as  speeches  by  the  recovery 
head.  Several  code  restrictions  have 
been  rescinded  and  intimations  have 
been  tossed  out  that  there  will  be  a 
go-slow  sign  on  some  of  the  pet  hones 
of  both  labor  and  industn'.  especially 
if  they  do  not  pass  the  workabilitv  test. 

Mr.  Richberg  gives  the  impression 
that  he  thinks  basic  honesty  is  prac¬ 
tical.  Withirt  such  a  scope  comes,  in 
his  mind,  honesty  in  advertising. 

As  interesting  a  sidelight  as  could 
come  from  a  recovery  administrator 
who  requires  only  his  wife,  “a  shirt 
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and  sunie  handkerchiefs”  for  a  char¬ 
tered  plane  hop  to  Atlanta,  was  his 
remark  that  "contrary  to  everything  in 
the  newspapers,  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
practical  suggestions  made  when  we 
were  drawing  up  the  codes  came  from 
the  so-called  hard-headed  business  men. 
For  sheer  theory  they  took  the  cake. 
Very  reluctantly,  representatives  of  the 
misnamed  ‘brain  trust’  had  time  and 
time  again  to  come  in  and  say,  ‘Well, 
you  can  try  it,  but,  frankly,  we  don‘t 
think  it  will  work.’  It  wasn’t  the  uni¬ 
versities  that  turned  out  the  novel  ideas.” 

Mr.  Richberg’s  liberal  thinking,  if  yon 
feel  inheritance  can  account  for  aught, 
reflects  the  liberal  background  of  his 
Lutheran  German  foret)ears  whose  first 
American  representative  was  a  meat 
packer  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Richberg’s  prac¬ 
tical  insight  into  .American  business 
methods  is  the  result  of  constant  inti¬ 
mate  contact  which  began  in  the  ten 
post-college  years  when  he  was  prac¬ 
ticing  corporation  law. 

His  dissatisfaction  with  that  endea¬ 
vor  led  him  through  an  unsatisfactory 
fling  at  politics  into  the  broader  field 
of  coordinaring  the  law  with  social  re¬ 
form,  his  forte.  For  several  years  he 
was  occupied  with  the  valuation  suit 
brought  by  the  city  of  Chicago  against 
the  gas  companies,  a  suit  which  resulted 
in  the  reduction  of  the  valuations,  and 
consequently  the  cutting  down  of  gas 
rates.  He  gained  his  greatest  reputa¬ 
tion,  however  as  legal  representative  for 
the  railroad  unions,  an  office  which 
called  forth  the  maximum  of  his  per¬ 
suasive  and  diplomatic  talent. 

With  this  background,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  he  does  not  wish  to 
rush  in  where  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson 
could  not  tread  with  impunity.  In  con¬ 
sidering  such  skeletonized  price  stabiliza¬ 
tion  as  he  has  in  mind  to  eliminate 
ruthless  price-cutting,  he  is  aware  of 
the  imposing,  but  to  him  not  disappoint¬ 
ing,  difficulties  in  arriving  at  even  such 
basic  figures  as  natural  raw  material 
costs. 

His  coming  into  prominence  has  had 
a  calming  effect  on  the  trembling  tickers 
along  Wall  Street,  has  answered  the 
business  and  newspaper  man’s  cpies- 
tion  of  “What  next?”  with  “Straight 
ahead!”  There  was  no  flashiness  when 
he  took  over  the  reins.  Kven  his  small 
inner-court  office  in  the  Commercial 
Bank  building  bespeaks  of  the  quiet 
manner  in  which  he  has  dug  into  his 
new  job.  His  reassuring  elucidation  of 
the  place  he  feels  advertising  should 
have  in  organized  recovery  is  designed 
to  spur  promotional  activity  in  the  new 
recovery  picture. 

Mr._  Richberg  otrviously  expects  ad¬ 
vertising  to  be  an  essential  channel 
through  which  general  trade  revival 
will  be  accomplished.  He  does  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  hamper  its  effectiveness  through 
picayunish  restrictions. 


DAIUES  SWITCH  SPECIALS 

N.  Y.  Timet  and  Herald  Tribune 
Announce  Appointments 

The  New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  switched  their 
middle  western  advertising  representa¬ 
tion  this  week. 

The  Times  announced  that  the  John 
B.  Woodward  Company,  Inc.,  had  been 
named  as  middle  western  representa¬ 
tive.  effective  immediately.  The  Wood¬ 
ward  firm  had  previously  represented 
the  Herald  Tribune. 

The  Herald  Tribune  announced 
simultaneously  that  Guy  S.  Osborn, 
Scolaro  and  Meeker  had  been  named 
to  represent  it  in  the  middle  west.  Guy 
S.  Osborn  had  previously  represented 
the  Times. 

The  Times  said  it  would  continue  its 
direct  advertising  representation  in  the 
east. 


JOURNAUSM  GROUPS  TO  MEET 

The  annual  joint  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Schords  and 
Departments  of  Journalism  and  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism  will  be  held  at  the  Medinah 
Club,  Chicago,  Dec.  27  to  29,  with  three 
symposia  on  current  problems  in  jour¬ 
nalism  highlighting  the  program. 


ADVERTISING  REFLECTS  REVIVED  ACTIVITY 


Honorable  DANIEL  C.  ROPER 
Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 

Among  the  many  encouraging  developments  which  the  past  year  has 
i.  witnessed,  one  of  the  most  revealing  is  to  be  found  in  the  progress 
of  the  advertising  industry.  The  increase  in  1934  in  advertising  space 
used  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  firms  who 
are  re-establishing  their  advertising  schedules  re¬ 
flect  revived  business  activity.  But,  in  addition  to 
being  indicative  of  higher  present  levels  of  activity, 
this  increased  use  of  advertising  media  necessarily 
serves,  also,  to  augment  the  volume  of  commerce 
and  trade,  since  advertising  is  a  proven  method  of 
increasing  sales,  which,  in  turn,  increases  produc¬ 
tion  and  acts  as  the  required  stimulus  to  the  goal 
of  restored  industrial  activity. 

Besitles  the  higher  advertising  inomentuin  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  there  are  other  factors  in  the 
industry  which  are  more  than  encouraging,  .\niong 
them  is  the  growing  trend  of  advertising  men  to 
ri<l  themselves  by  drastic  measures  of  the  small 
minority  among  them  who  by  their  unwhole 
some  practices  discredit  the  vast  majority  of  honest 
advertising. 


Dsnif.i-  C.  Roper 
and  worth  while 


PRESS  FREEDOM  SAFE 
HANSON  DECLARES 


Neither  Government  Action  Nor  Ac¬ 
tivities  of  Guilds  Can  Abridge 
It,  Attorney  Tells  Civil 
Liberties  Union 


ONE  MELLETT  SLAYER 
RELEASED  IN  OHIO 


Louis  Maser  Has  Sentence  Commuted 
by  Governor  While  Three  Others 
Are  Serving  Out  Life 
Terms 


Louis  Mazer,  one  of  the  convicted 
slayers  of  Don  Mellett.  crusading  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  former  Canton  (O.)  News, 
on  'Dec.  11  received  a  commutation  of 
sentence  from  the  indeterminate  term  of 
five  to  25  years  imposed  upon  him. 
.Mazer  turned  state’s  evidence  in  the 
case. 

The  commutation  was  announced  by 
Gov.  George  White.  Mazer  had  been 
released  on  Dec.  10. 

.■\ccording  to  the  .\ssociated  Press, 
it  was  learned  the  widow  of  the  slain 
editor  was  not  asked  to  give  her  views 
before  the  commutation  was  ordered. 
She  had  declared  several  years  ago  that 
she  would  fight  to  the  last  ditch  to  keep 
the  convicted  slayers  of  her  husband  in 
prison. 

The  release  of  Mazer  leaves  three 
of  the  convicted  assassins  in  prison, 
serving  life  terms.  They  are  Pat  Mc¬ 
Dermott,  Nanty  Glo.,  Pa.,  known  as  the 
“trigger  man”  in  the  case ;  Floyd  Streit- 
enberger,  a  Canton  detective  at  the  time 
Mellett  was  felled  by  bullets,  and  Ben 
K.  Rudner,  member  of  a  once  wealthy 
Canton  family. 

Streitenberger,  before  being  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  made  a  statement  in  which 
lie  implicated  Saranus  A.  Lengel,  then 
Canton  Chief  of  Police,  in  the  slaying. 
Lengel,  convicted  at  his  first  trial,  won 
a  change  of  venue  and  when  he  faced 
the  court  the  second  time,  at  Lisbon,  he 
won  acquittal. 


“The  Mellett  case,”  as  it  was  known 
throughout  the  nation,  blazed  for  the 
first  time  in  headlines  of  newspapers 
the  morning  of  July  16,  1926. 

Shortly  before  midnight,  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  Mellett  was  assasinated  in  the  rear 
of  his  own  home  as  he  was  putting  his 
automobile  in  the  garage.  He  had  been 
an  untiring  foe  of  the  underworld,  and 
in  the  Daily  News,  had  conducted  a 
relentless  war  against  vice  in  the 
“jungle”  section  of  Canton.  He  charged 
an  unholy  alliance  between  racketeers 
and  police  officers  to  protect  and  pro¬ 
mote  vice. 


Mediation  Offered  to 
Settle  Newark  Strike 


The  Regional  Labor  Board,  New 
York,  this  week  offered  to  mediate  the 
controversy  between  the  Xett’ark  Led- 
(jer  and  its  striking  reporters. 

The  Newark  Newspaper  Guild  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  inserted  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  Newark  newspapers  sta¬ 
ting  its  status  in  the  controversy  and 
offering  to  mediate  t’ne  differences. 

The  Labor  Board  offered  to  act  as 
mediator.  Emmet  Crozier,  guild  presi¬ 
dent.  told  EniTOR  &  PvBUSHER  this 
week,  and  .the  guild  accepted  the  offer. 

Up  to  press  time  no  information  of 
the  decision  of  L.  T.  Russell,  Ledger 
publisher,  on  the  mediation  offer,  could 
be  obtained. 


REPORTER  MARKS  ANNIVERSARY 

The  Guild  Reporter,  organ  of  the 
.\merican  Newspaper  Guild,  this  week 
came  out  with  its  first  anniversary  edi¬ 
tion.  Seven  of  the  16  pages  carried 
articles  by  guild  officers  throughout  the 
country  telling  of  a  year  of  guild  ac¬ 
tivity. 
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{Special  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 
\V.\sui.\OTOx,  D.  C.,  Dec.  10 — “Free¬ 
dom  of  the  press”  is  an  established  fact 
and  no  action  of  the  government  under 
the  code,  nor  organizations  of  em¬ 
ployes  of  newspapers  can  impair  that 
freedom  in  any  degree,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  was  advised  Sat¬ 
urday  b\  Elisha  Hanson,  attorney  for 
the  .American  Newspaper  Publisheres 
.Association,  during  a  conference  here. 

The  conference  was  called  by  the 
Union  to  discuss  proposed  legislation  to 
be  submitted  to  Congress  during  the 
coming  session  in  furtherance  of  civil 
liberties. 

Han.son  discussed  the  code  for  the 
daily  newspaper  publishing  indus- 
tr\  and  whether  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  guaranteed  under  the  code, 
could  be  imperiled  by  any  govern¬ 
ment  action  under  its  provisions.  He 
also  spoke  on  the  possibility  of  press 
freedom  being  jeopardized  by  the 
IKiwers  granted  under  the  code  to  news 
employes  to  organize  and  bargain  col¬ 
lectively.  In  neither  case,  he  said, 
could  the  “freedom”  be  impaired. 

“By  reason  of  the  insistence  of  the 
publishers  on  the  inclusion  of  Article 
\  II  in  the  code  and  the  President’s  ap- 
jiroval  of  that  article  as  submitted  and 
without  modification,”  said  Hanson, 
“the  freedom  of  the  press,  in  my 
opinion,  cannot  be  impaired  by  govern¬ 
mental  action  under  the  code.  It  is  un¬ 
thinkable,”  he  emphasized,  “that  any 
agency  of  the  government  would  seek 
to  impair  it.  Certainly  the  President 
has  stated  his  position  unequivocally. 

-As  to  whether  this  freedom  is  threat¬ 
ened  by  reason  of  the  publishers’  agree¬ 
ment  to  permit  the  organization  of  their 
employes  for  purposes  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining.  Air.  Haiison  said  that  he 
could  not  see  how  that  could  be  accom¬ 
plished.  He  referred  to  recent  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  .American  Newspaper  Guild, 
headed  by  Heywood  Broun,  and  de¬ 
clared  ; 

“It  may  seem  foolhardy  for  me,  in 
the  light  of  recent  occurrences,  to  say 
that  it  is  not,”  said  Mr.  Hanson.  “Em¬ 
ployes  of  daily  newspapers,  for  more 
than  three  decades,  have  organized  and 
bargained  collectively.  The  only  diffi¬ 
culty  at  the  moment  has  risen  from  the 
attempts  of  a  small  group  to  use  the 
code  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
editorial  and  news  departments  of  news¬ 
papers. 

“During  the  period  of  its  birth  labor, 
this  organization  has  advanced  some 
ideas  that  are  revolutionary,  hallucina¬ 
tory  in  fact.  But  as  one  who,,  formerly 
worked  in  news  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspaper — an  old  gaffer, 
if  you  please,  to  some  of  those  who 
now  work  there — I  express  the  sin¬ 
cere  hope  and  conviction  that  when  the 
tortures  of  the  delivery  room  are  ended, 
there  will  be  no  threat  to  a  free  press 
from  the  efforts  of  news  writers  to  or¬ 
ganize. 

“I  state  to  you  emphatically,  how¬ 
ever,  that  no  organization  will  be  al¬ 
lowed,  by  any  allegation  of  authority 
under  the  NIRA  or  sought  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  code,  to  take  control 
either  of  the  editorial  or  news  depart¬ 
ments  of  our  daily  newspapers.  There 
is  no  provision  in  the  code  which  pro¬ 
hibits  an  employer  from  demanding 
loyalty  and  adherence  to  policy  by  an 
editorial  writer,  or  w’hich  restrains  a 
publisher  from  demanding  industry, 
honesty  and  fairness  in  the  gathering 
of  new's  by  reporters  and  the  handling 
of  such  news  by  rewrite  men  and  copy 
readers.  There  is  no  provision  in  the 
code  which  requires  a  publisher  to  enter 
into  a  closed  shop  agreement  with  any 
particular  group  of  editorial  or  news 
writers,  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  that  group, 
or  hiring  only  those  who  do,  and  from 
lists  supplied  by  that  group,”  he  said. 
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USED  NEWSPAPERS  65%;  SALES  UP  20% 


Best  Foods  Mayonnaise  Increased  Press  Budget »  Cut  Radi< 
Buying  Power — Sees  Good  Business  Prospe 

AN'ALVSIS  of  selling  methods,  look¬ 
ing  toward  elimination  of  less  effec¬ 
tive  advertising  expenditures,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  increase  of  the  percentage 
of  Best  Foods  Mayonnaise  advertising 
in  newspapers  from  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  appropriation  in  1932  to  6o  iter 
cent  this  year. 

The  ravages  of  the  depression  years, 

Jay  Gould,  newly-elected  Best  Foods 


people  the  opportunity  for  reaching  a  ing  up  with  better  business  conditions,  its  use  in 
buying-minded  housewife  group  on  "Un  a  recent  trip  through  the  South  suggested 
food  page  days,  Dudley  told  Editor  &  and  West,”  he  said,  “in  talking  to  both  problems 
Publisher,  although  this  company  fol-  independent  merchants  and  chain  store  work  wei 
lows  the  unique  policy  of  asking  posi-  operators,  I  found  very  definite  evi-  black  or 
tion  away  from  other  food  products  in  deuce  that  XRA  codes  are  stablizing  the  latter 
as  far  forward  spots  as  possible.  prices,  putting  a  profit  back  into  busi-  fective  b 

"Our  idea  on  that,”  Dudley  said,  “is  ness.  .An  advancing  market  always  of  emph; 
that  this  is  a  product  which  has  some  tends  to  stabilize  selling  conditions  as  colored, 
of  the  earmarks  of  a  non-essential.  It  compared  to  a  declining  market.  Thus  This  h 
is  imix)rtant,  therefore,  that  we  put  the  again  a  premium  is  placed  on  the  abil-  again  in 
idea  of  Best  Foods  Mayonnaise,  stress-  ity  to  sell  merchandise  through  soun-  what  Be 
ing  its  quality,  forward  in  the  paper,  der  methods.”  although 

where  the  woman  becomes  sold  on  Best  -As  chairman  of  the  national  mayon-  selecting 
Foods  before  she  gets  back  into  the  naise  code  authority,  Gould  has  been  will  be  n 
food  section,  where  price  appeal  be-  studying  the  effects  of  code  restrictions  ter  of  t 
comes  paramount.”  and  says  that  for  several  months  prior  hea\y  co 

In  this  connection.  Best  F'oods  lists  to  the  acceptance  of  the  mayonnaise  per  cent 
as  the  most  effective  appeals  in  putting  industry  code,  the  Best  F'oods,  Inc.,  in  line 
over  their  product,  quality,  freshness  and  several  of  its  competitors  formed  present  c 
and  flavor.  Some  deviation  from  this  the  Mayonnaise  Institute,  Inc.  “Under  on  sound 
emphasis  was  necessary  during  the  past  the  .\R.A,”  he  said,  “the  Institute  de-  elevation 
year,  however,  to  offset  the  inroads  veloped  a  code  which  has  satisfactorily  presages 
into  the  mayonnaise  by  bulk  products,  settled  many  problems  within  the  m-  chandisin 
inished  by  grocery  stores  for  quick  dustry,  and  is  today  benefitting  small  is  expect 
profits.  '  and  large  manufacturer  alike.  lane-  lishment 

In  the  West  Coast  campaign  this  ible  evidence  such  as  this  makes  me  preTl934 
year,  typical  of  the  Best  Foods  adver-  feel  hopeful  of  the  XR.A’s  success.  centage 
tising  policies,  19 
key  papers  in 
the  Western 
states  were  used 
in  13  cities, 
allotted  by  full 
pages  in  four 
colors  in  10  pa- 
pers.  Since 
about  70  per 
cent  of  the  may¬ 
onnaise  money 
is  spent  in  the 
six  summer 
months,  effort  is 
constantly  being 
exerted  to  work 
in  timely  tie-up 
ideas  into  the 
copy.  This  year 
three  major 
phases  included 
t  h  e  asparagus 
festival,  the 
salad  week,  the 
neptune  pageant 
and  a  subsidiary 
price  campaign. 

In  the  Coast 
papers  .April 
brought  only 


'  SUCH  j 

Iff 


many  consum¬ 
ers  who,  for  a 
time,  were 
forced  to  trade 
c  h  i  e  f  ly  on  a 
price  basis.” 

This  trend 
away  from 
price  competi¬ 
tion  allows  Best 
F'oods  to  make 
full  use  of  its 
effective  Flor- 
i  d  a  campaign 
which  was  an 
adaptation  o  f 
the  endorse¬ 
ment  copy  ap- 

This  total  of  peal.  The  use  of  well-known  names 
given  to  19  were  localized  in  this  manner:  "The 
ngton,  Utah,  first  time  you  taste  it,  Mrs.  Wynn 
irhood  of  a  Terry,  you’ll  say  ‘No  Wonder  Flori- 
Price  was  an  dians  Love  This  Salad’  ” — “It’s  One 
important  factor  in  the  West  this  year  of  F'lorida’s  Favorite  Salads,  Mrs.  Vin- 
liecause  of  the  “price  war”  to  eliminate  cent  Newman  .  .  .”  The  society  lady 
some  small,  sharp-shooting  manufac-  is  posed  in  a  favorite  sport  or  recrea- 
turers.  Best  F'oods  cut  its  price  for  a  tion. 

time  as  much  as  30  per  cent  and  backed  In  the  West,  stress  was  placed  on 
it  up  with  its  price  campaign,  illustrated  mayonnaise  “plans”  which  took  into 
in  this  story.  Tlie  speed  with  which  account  current  eating  habits.  When 
this  copy  was  prepared  and  placed  to  asparagus  was  in  season  Best  Foods 
take  advantage  of  the  price  drop  was  carried  on  a  heavy  campaign,  using, 
illustrative  of  the  facility  of  localized  when  possible,  black  and  green  in  large 
newspaper  promition  work.  size,  to  tie  in  with  asparagus  salad. 

The  schedule  elicited  also,  heavy  pub-  During  the  time  when  play  was  made 
licity  usage  by  the  West  Coast  papers,  on  the  neptune  pageant,  store  posters 
exemplary  of  the  fact,  as  pointed  out  and  every  conceivable  type  of  store  and 
by  Best  F'oods  in  saying  that  “Papers  window  help  were  devised  to  tie  in 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  always  been  mayonnaise  with  fresh  and  canned  sea- 
generous  in  giving  food-page  space  in  foods.  Dealers  were  asked  to  stress 
great  quantity  to  all  good  advertisers,  the  combination  in  their  ads,  featuring 
Their  standard  seems  a  bit  co-opera-  sea  foods  at  special  prices. 

tive."  In  some  cases  a  100-inch  ad  In  the  color  field,  red  was  used  on  „  ^  _ 

brought  forth  an  8-column  banner  line  tomatoes  with  unusual  success,  Dudley  This  resulting  copy  shows  the  emphasis 
with  a  half-column  story  and  several  said.  This  experimentation  with  one  on  the  “personalization”  achieved  in 
cuts.  color  and  black,  creating  striking  ef-  their  newspaper  advertising.  The  timely 

President  Gould  intimated  in  talk-  fects  to  attract  attention  in  crowded  inclusion  of  a  strawberry  recipe  helped 
ing  for  Editor  &  Publisher  that  Thursday  and  Friday  papers,  has  es-  to  move  the  prospect  into  action.  Sales 
this  adverse  price  situation  is  clear-  tablished  a  reputation  which  insures  were  increased. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  15,  1934 


BRISBANE  IS  HONORED 
ON  70TH  Birthday 

Famous  Hearst  Editor  and  Writer 

Receives  2,0p0  Congratulatory 

Messages,  Including  One  from 
President  Roosevelt 

Tribute  to  Arthur  Brisbane  was  paid 
Dec.  12  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Warwick 
Hotel,  New  York,  by  leaders  in  the 
professional  and  business  life  of  the 
nation.  The  occasion  was  his  seventieth 
birthday  anniversary  and  the  comple¬ 
tion  by  him  of  51  years  as  a  newspaper 
man. 

Nearly  2,000  congratulatory  tele¬ 
grams  were  presented  to  Mr.  Brisbane. 
These  came  from  leaders  in  many  fields 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Heading 
the  list  were  President  Roosevelt,  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  Cabinet,  publishers  of  Brit¬ 
ish  newspapers,  David  Lloyd  George, 
General  Italo  Balbo  and  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst. 

The  ceremonies  were  broadcast  on  a 
coast-to-coast  network  over  WJZ.  The 
speakers  included  Arthur  (Bugs)  Baer 
and  Charles  M.  Schwab.  Joseph  V. 
Connolly,  president  of  International 
News  Service  and  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  was  host. 

The  President’s  telegram  said: 

"Your  writings,  in  my  judgment,  al¬ 
ways  have  been  marked  with  merit,  not 
that  1  have  agreed  with  you  at  all  times, 
but  because  1  always  have  been  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  things  simply  and  clearly  put. 
You  have  simplified  the  interpretation 
of  news  for  many  millions  of  people, 
and  1  make  the  statement,  with  little 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  none  of 
these  millions  was  ever  at  a  loss  to  un¬ 
derstand  exactly  what  you  meant  when 
you  transferred  your  thoughts  into 
printed  words." 

Mr.  Hear  St’s  telegram  read  in  part : 

“Of  course  Mr.  Brisbane  is  not  70 
years  old.  That  would  make  me  a  cen¬ 
tenarian.  .  .  .  We  must  not  expect 

too  much  of  a  kid,  but  certainly  expect 
a  lot  of  the  young  man  when  he  grows 

up” 

Mr.  Brisbane,  in  a  short  address, 
said : 

“It  is  a  sign  of  old  age  to  talk  about 
yourself.  I  might  tell  you,  however, 
about  my  newspaper  work. 

“What  is  a  newspaper?  A  news¬ 
paper  is  a  mirror  in  which  are  re¬ 
flected  events  and  human  beings.  Don’t 
break  the  mirror.  If  you  don’t  like 
what  you  see  in  it,  change  the  face  as 
they  do  in  the  beauty  parlor. 

“Newspaper  men  make  a  great  fuss 
about  the  little  events  in  the  lives  of 
men.  In  newspaper  work  it  is  the  little 
things  that  are  the  important  things. 
You  might  have  a  million  atoms  in  the 
corner  of  your  eye  and  not  know  they 
are  there. 

“You  may  compare  a  newspaper  to 
trie  rainfall.  Nature  distributes  the 
water  in  drops.  The  rainfall  comes 
down  in  quantities  that  the  small  flower 
can  absorb.  If  it  were  dropjKd  a  cubic 
yard  at  a  time,  the  flower  would  De 
washed  away  and  there  would  be  no 
irrigation.  Newspapers  distribute  in¬ 
formation  similarly  in  drops,  easily  ab¬ 
sorbed,  to  a  man  who  will  take  Greek 
quotations  in  a  series,  when  a  heavy 
volume  from  the  library  dropped  on  his 
head  would  be  too  much. 

“The  first  great  piece  of  news  sent 
out  was  the  rainbow,  put  in  the  sky, 
promising  that  there  would  be  no  more 
Hoods.  It  was  the  world’s  greatest  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  it  was  very  well  done, 
because  it  was  the  biggest  that  could 
be  printed  and  printed  in  every  color 
of  the  rainbow. 

“When  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe 
has  anything  to  say  He  piles  up  the 
black  clouds,  bigger  and  blacker  than 
any  type  we  can  use,  and  if  that  isn’t 
enough  He  shoots  red  lightning  thr^nigh 
it.  Then  He  does  what  we  can’t  do, 
unfortunately,  but  what  we  would  like 
to  do — He  makes  the  front  page 
thunder. 

“A  newspaperman’s  work  is  forgot¬ 
ten,  but  everything  in  time  is  forgotten. 
The  earth  on  which  he  lives  will  grow 
cold  and  old  and  die;  and  this  entire 


corner  of  the  universe  that  we  call  the 
?ililky  Way  will  disappear  and  be  only 
a  memory  like  some  great  actor  of  for¬ 
mer  times. 

"But  it  all  offers  opportunity.  A 
man  is  made  from  nothing,  does  not 
know  how  he  got  here;  does  not  know 
where  he  is  going ;  does  not  know  what 
he  wants  to  amount  to,  but  he  does 
know  that  he  is  a  small  part  of  the  en¬ 
tire  thing.  He  has  an  opportunity  to 
work.  If  he  does  his  best  and  lives  up 
to  the  opportunity  that  is  given  to  him, 
he  need  not  pity  himself,  but  thank  his 
Maker.’’ 


HOTEL  FIRE  100  FEET 
FROM  JOURNAL  PLANT 

Night  Watchman  Discovered  Disas¬ 
trous  Blaze — Legislative  Corre¬ 
spondents  Turned  to  in  Giv¬ 
ing  Ample  Coverage 

I  By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Dec.  12 — Coverage 
of  the  Hotel  Kerns  fire  here  Tuesday 
in  which  at  least  30  and  perhaps  as  many 
as  80  persons  lost  their  lives  provided 
opportunity  for  newspaper  enterprise  and 
also  embodied  a  number  of  features 
and  incidents  unique  in  Michigan  news- 
l>aper  experience. 

The  fire-swept  structure  was  located 
across  a  narrow  street  from  the  building 
of  the  State  Journai,  Lansing’s  only 
daily.  One  of  the  first  alarms  turned 
in  came  from  the  Journal  night  watch¬ 
man  who  saw  a  tiny  blaze  in  a  third 
floor  room  at  5 :45  a.  m.  Within  10 
minutes,  fully  a  third  of  the  structure 
was  a  mass  of  flames  and  in  half-hour 
the  entire  building  was  a  raging  infer¬ 
no.  First  members  of  the  staff  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  scene  witnessed  horrifying 
sights  as  hotel  guests  threw  themselves 
from  windows  to  the  street  and  into  the 
Grand  River  at  the  rear  of  the  hostelry. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  a  special  session 
of  the  legislature  had  convened  the  day 
before,  a  score  or  more  of  newspaper 
men  from  other  cities  were  in  Lansing 
and  they  thronged  to  the  blaze,  many  of 
them  summoned  by  Howard  Corcoran, 
clerk  of  the  capitol  pressroom,  who  had 
been  indulging  in  some  late  card-playing. 

The  Journal  had  its  first  extra  on  the 
street,  carrying  a  complete  story  and 
many  survivors’  and  eyewitness  fea¬ 
tures  alxjut  8  o’clock,  although  its  ap¬ 
pearance  was  delayed  somewhat  by  a 
frozen  metal  pot.  Kxtras  were  issued 
at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the 
day,  a  total  of  seven  being  turned  out 
and  the  Journal  presses  printing  72,000 
pajiers  as  compared  with  a  normal  day’s 
run  of  46,000.  The  second  extra’s  front 
page  carried  pictures  of  the  blaze  at 
its  height  and  the  third  extra  had  seven 
inside  pages  devoted  to  the  disaster. 

Bureau  men  of  the  wire  associations 
were  on  the  job  early  and  the  entire 
nation  knew  of  the  holocaust  long  be¬ 
fore  the  flames  were  brought  under 
control.  Chicago  and  Detroit  news¬ 
papers  and  many  dailies  in  other  Michi¬ 
gan  cities  sent  men  and  photographers, 
the  Tribune  dispatching  Percy  Wood 
and  the  American  Philip  G.  Reed  by 
plane  from  Chicago  while  the  Detroit 
News  had  a  staff  of  six,  part  of  whom 
came  by  plane,  the  Times  four,  and  the 
Free  Press  three. 


DILL  TO  AID  RADIO 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Spokane,  W’ash.,  Dec.  13 — Upon  his 
retirement  from  the  U.  S.  Senate  Jan. 
3,  Senator  C.  C.  Dill  will  open  a  law 
office  in  Washington.  D.  C.,  to  prac¬ 
tice  before  government  departments, 
and  will  continue  to  take  an  intere.st  in 
radio  development.  He  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  announcement  when  he  left  here 
Tuesday  for  the  East:  “I  am  not  fully 
determined  as  to  how  active  I  shall  be 
in  connection  with  radio,  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  an  active  interest  in  its 
development  and  particularly  in  the 
legal  questions  that  arise  in  relation  to 
radio  and  the  public.  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  assist  in  the  building  up  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  and  worldwide  radio  news  service.’’ 


T 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  8-9 — Virginia  Press  Assn., 
mid-winter  meeting,  Virginian 
Hotel,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Jan.  13 — West  Virginia  News¬ 
paper  Circulators,  permanent  or¬ 
ganization  meeting.  Chancellor 
Hotel,  Parkersburg. 

Jan.  14-18 — National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  24th  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York. 

Jan.  11-12— Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg. 


TEXAS  PAPERS  JOIN  TO 
END  RATE  ABUSES 


Adopt  Strict  Definitions  of  ‘General’ 
and  ‘Retail’  Advertising,  and  Set 
Up  Advisory  Board  to  Make 
Final  Interpretations 


WEEKLY  IN  WISCONSIN 
LOSES  BLUE  EAGLE 


Reedsburg  Free  Press  Found  to  Be 
Paying  Job  Pressman  Operator 
25  Cents — Washington 
Takes  Action 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Milwaukee,  Dec.  12 — A.  Matt  W’er- 
ner,  state  NR.\  director  for  Wisconsin 
with  headquarters  here,  has  announced 
withdrawal  of  the  Blue  Eagle  from  the 
l-ree  Press,  weekly  newspaper  at  Reeds¬ 
burg,  Wis.,  following  action  taken 
by  the  National  Industrial  Board  in 
Washington  when  George  Seamans, 
owner  of  publication,  failed  to  adjust 
wages  and  make  restitution  of  back 
wages  in  accordance  with  the  Graphic 
Arts  Code.  This  is  the  first  time  such 
an  action  has  been  taken  against  a  Wis¬ 
consin  newspaper. 

Investigation  disclosed  that  Mr.  Sea¬ 
mans  was  paying  25  cents  an  hour  to 
his  job  pressman  and  machine  operator, 
and  an  apprentice  was  found  to  be  re¬ 
ceiving  less  than  the  required  30  per 
cent  of  the  code  minimum,  according  to 
Werner.  The  code  governing  weekly 
newspapers  and  job  printing  shops  re¬ 
quires  40  cents  an  hour  for  pressmen 
with  80  per  cent  of  the  rate  allowed 
for  shops  with  small  volume.  The 
hourly  minimum  for  compositors  in 
cities  the  size  of  Reedsburg  is  60  cents 
and  for  weekly  newspaper  operations 
40  cents. 


N.  Y.  GUILD  “BENEFIT” 


Organization  Backs  A.N.G.  in  Walk¬ 
ing  Out  of  Washington  Hearing 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
will  hold  a  “benefit”  theatrical  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  St.  James  Theatre  Sunday 
night,  Dec.  16.  A  long  list  of  theatrical 
celebrities  is  scheduled  to  appear,  in¬ 
cluding  Fred  Allen,  Phil  Baker,  Robert 
Benchley,  Jack  Benny,  Eddie  Dowling, 
Clark  and  McCullough,  and  Beatrice 
Lillie.  'The  Albertina  Rasch  girls  will 
be  present  as  well  as  floor  shows  from 
the  Casino  de  Paris  and  other  night 
clubs.  Hey  wood  Broun,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  and  Mark 
Hellinger,  New  York  Mirror  column¬ 
ist,  will  be  the  masters  of  ceremony. 
Most  of  the  fund  received  will  go  to  the 
Newark  Newspaper  Guild  to  aid  in  its 
fight  against  the  Ledger.  No  guild 
members  are  selling  tickets  to  the  bene¬ 
fit,  Editor  &  Publisher  was  told  this 
week.  The  tickets  are  being  sold  through 
the  Postal  Telegraph,  the  LeBlang 
ticket  agency,  and  at  the  box  office. 

The  New  York  guild  held  a  mass 
meeting  Dec.  11  to  talk  over  the  Jen¬ 
nings  case.  The  action  of  the  .\meri- 
can  Newspaper  Guild  in  walking  out  of 
the  hours  and  wages  hearing  in  Wash¬ 
ington  was  endorsed,  and  the  A.N.G. 
was  called  upon  to  enlist  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  and  other  unions  to  protest 
against  the  intervention  of  the  NR  A 
officials  against  the  labor  board  ruling. 


50TH  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Johns  will 
celebrate  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary  at  their  home.  Crag  Darragh,  Sap- 
pington.  Mo.,  Sunday,  Dec.  16.  Mr. 
Johns,  who  was  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  for 
more  than  30  years,  is  associate  editor. 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Dallas,  Tex.,  Dec.  10 — A  step  in  tht 
equalization  of  newspaper  general  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  has  been  definitely  de¬ 
cided  upon  in  Texas,  where,  on  Dec.  9, 
in  Dallas,  116  Texas  newspaper  puL 
Ushers  met  in  open  discussion  of  what 
has  been  called  a  lack  of  equity  in  gen¬ 
eral  rate  structures.  The  assembly 
voted  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  eliminate  entirely 
practices  reported  to  be  prevalent. 

The  first  step  agreed  upon  was  the 
designation  of  rates  as  “retail”  and 
"general”  rather  than  “local”  and 
"national.”  This  carried  with  it  con¬ 
currence  in  detailed  definitions,  which 
follow : 

“The  retail-local  advertising  rate  is 
applicable  only  to  the  advertising  of  a 
firm  or  individual  is  which  the  product 
or  service  advertised  is  offered  direct 
to  the  consumer  through  a  retail  outlet 

".All  retail-local  contracts  will  cover 
only  advertising  relating  to  the  regular 
business  of  the  advertiser,  and  its  privi¬ 
leges  cannot  be  transferred  to  another 
advertiser.  Retail-local  rates  are  net. 

“.An  advertiser  shall  be  entitled  to 
retail-local  rates  only  when  he  sells 
direct  to  the  consumer  through  one  or 
more  retail  stores  which  he  alone  owns 
or  controls. 

“If  the  retailer  named  is  also  terri¬ 
tory  jobber,  wholesaler  or  distributor, 
the  advertising  is  not  retail-local  copy, 

“Retail-local  rates  apply  to  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  confined  strictly  to  a 
group  of  bona-fide  retail  advertisers, 
provided  the  advertising  is  paid  for  by 
the  merchants  involved.  General- 
national  rates  shall  apply  to  advertising  { 
over  the  signature  of  two  or  more  re-  r 
tailers,  of  separate  ownership,  offering  > 
the  product  of  some  manufacturer, 
whether  such  signatures  shall  specially 
name  two  or  more  retailers  or  whether 
two  or  more  retailers  are  indicated  in 
signatures  by  inference. 

“General-national  rates  apply  to  all 
advertising  other  than  that  of  strictly 
bona-fide  retailers,  selling  at  retail  ex¬ 
clusively,  paid  entirely  by  themselves 
and  offering  goods  or  services  to  the 
consumer  at  outlets  owned  by  them¬ 
selves  without  reference  to  whether  the 
copy  is  placed  direct  or  through  an 
advertising  agency.” 

S.  W.  Papert,  president  of  the  Texas 
Daily  Press  League.  Inc.,  was  selected 
as  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Publishers  from  the  metropolitan 
cities  of  Texas,  as  well  as  from  the 
smaller  and  non-competitive  markets, 
agreed  at  the  start  of  the  meeting  that 
immediate  action  was  imperative. 

Final  decision  on  interpretation  of 
the  meeting’s  findings  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  advisory  board,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Papert,  chairman;  Alfonso 
Johnson,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Southwestern  Association  of  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies;  and  J.  L.  Greer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denison  Herald  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Texas  Publishers’  Assn. 

“The  action  taken  by  this  meeting 
probably  will  prove  history  making,” 
declared  Chairman  Papert.  “The  eyes 
of  the  journalistic  world  are  on  Texas 
today,  with  many  expressing  open 
doubt  that  the  Texas  publishers  would 
have  the  courage  to  temporarily  sacri¬ 
fice  revenue  in  order  to  restore  equity 
to  their  rate  practices.  Several  states 
with  limited  numbers  of  papers  have 
attempted  to  restore  uniformity,  but 
when  Texas,  ranking  fifth  in  the  union 
in  the  number  of  daily  newspapers, 
dared  to  attempt  a  codification  of  rate 
practices  from  publishers  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  each  other  and  with  sucti 
varied  publishing  backgrounds,  few 
were  sanguine  enough  to  believe  ^that 
success  would  attend  their  efforts.” 

Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  publishen 
at  the  meeting  said  similar  action  would 
be  undertaken  in  their  states  in  coming 
months. 
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1934  CRACKER  APPROPRIATION  UP  18% 


Loose-Wiles  Uses  Animated  Food”  Copy  To  Offset  Competition  by  Non- Advertised  Lines 

Newspapers  Combat  Seasonal  Slump — See  Rosy  *35 

An  advertising  expenditure  increase  business  picks  up  with  the  cool  weather,  making  food  advertising  produce  results.  “Looking  upon  each  cracker  as  a 

of  18  per  cent  over  1933  has  con-  the  cracker  business  responds  accord-  “Obviously,”  it  was  summarized,  rier  of  some  other  food,  such  as  pe 

tributed  toward  bringing  about  a  marked  ingly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  “the  depression  presented  a  new  and  butter,  cheese,  jelly,  etc.,  the  hi 

increase  in  sales  for  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  soda  crackers  of  the  Krispy  type  theo-  different  problem.  Economy  became  count  ’  of  crackers  gave  the  consi 

Company,  pioneer  manufactureers  of  retically  have  as  great  an  opportunity  the  watch-word  and  with  the  advent  of  relatively  more  value. .  .sufficient 

Sunshine  Krispy  Crackers  and  a  hun-  in  summer  as  in  winter  and  one  of  the  a  lot  of  low  priced  crackers  we  had  least,  to  compensate  for  some  of 

dred  or  two  other  cookies  and  crackers,  things  we  have  used  newspaper  adver-  harder  work  maintaining  our  position  price  difference.  Of  course,  added  tc 

Editor  a.nd  Publishf*  learned  this  tising  for  is  to  help  us  spike  the  summer  with  a  quality  cracker  which  was  com-  the  better  quality  was  worth  the  di 


MR.  SALT  KNOWS  EXACTLY  WHEN  TO  STOP 


enabled  grocers  to  sell  other  related 
foods,  we  were  able  to  retain  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  grocer  who  might  have 
been  interested  in  the  price  appeal  of 
other  crackers.” 

That,  in  short,  was  the  reasoning  be¬ 
hind  the  extensive  1934  “Sweethearts” 
campaign  in  which  Loose-Wiles  ani¬ 
mated  the  cracked  and  linked  it  with 
soup,  peanut  butter,  cheese  and  jam.  It 
was  this  special  effort,  using  an  untried 
copy  appeal  in  150  major  newspapers 
with  heartening  results  in  sales.  Fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  intensive  effort  by  the 
company’s  salesmen  in  weekly  contacts 
with  virtually  every  grocer,  this  news¬ 
paper  copy  was  responsible  for  a  im¬ 
petus  not  only  in  cracker  sales  but  also 
in  sales  of  allied  items.  Here  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  the  result  of  pushing  Krispies 
through  the  local  newspaper  and  fol¬ 
lowing  it  up  with  display  work  in  sev¬ 
eral  typical  grocery  stores: 

Av.Week 

Amount  lOiopy  %  ot 

KrU-  Pkg».  Sale*  Incre^ 
pies  Cheese  Prior  to  in  Krispy 
Sold  Sold  Campaign  Sales 
Store  No.  1  6»  2S  S  pkg*.  K0% 

Store  No.  2  4S  SO  12  i^s.  37S% 

Store  No.  3  44  40  •  pkgs.  jnVp 

Store  No.  4  39  29  3  pkgs.  1300% 

Store  No.  S  74  60  12  pkgs.  616% 

Store  No.  6  04  90  12  pkgs.  700% 

Store  No.  7  SO  6S  8  pkgs.  ^% 

Store  No.  8  138  100  24  pkgs.  S7S% 

Loose-Wiles  emphasized  that  this  was 
not  a  one-time  “blast”  but  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  a  country-wide  campaign  that 
has  been  going  on  for  years.  They 
found  that  it  was  “not  very  difficult  to 
get  adequate  dealer  cooperation  where 
local  newspapers  were  used.” 

A  close  margin  of  profit,  held  down 
by  competition  which  knows  but  few 
e(|uals  in  its  intensity,  has  held  Loose- 
Wiles  to  fundamental  media  in  their 
Krispy  Cracker  advertising  and  they 
have  used  radio  “only  to  a  very  minor 
degree  in  localized  areas.”  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  Krispies,  however,  the  promo¬ 
tional  tactics  employed  enabled  Loose- 
Wiles  to  hold  its  own  on  cracker  sales 
in  spite  of  a  great  deal  of  competition 
by  lower  priced,  unadvertised  crackers 
and,  they  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  “in 
many  territories  we  showed  a  material 
gain  over  the  same  period  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.” 

Newspaper  food  pages,  officials  feel, 
offer  a  place  for  the  advertiser  to  get  a 
concentrated,  interested  audience  “as 
they  develop  a  closer  reader  interest  on 
the  part  of  women.”  Through  their 
agency,  the  company  has  a  standing  re- 
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Ju-u-s-st  enough  salt  to 
bring  out  their  delicate 
flavor!  That’s  why  Sunshine 
Krispy  Crackers  make  other 
foods  taste  so  much  better! 

lOOSI-WlllS  IISCUIT  CO. 
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Congenial 

and  Sunshine  Krispy  Crackers! 
Fact  is,  most  oil  foods  teste 
better  with  Krispy  Crockers.  No 
wonder!  They’re  extra  flaky! 

lOOSI-WlllS  SISCUIT  CO. 


fifty  per  cent. 

This  appropriation  was  divided  among 
some  150  newspapers  in  every  section 
of  the  country.  “Krispy  Crackers,” 
officials  explained  in  pointing  out  the  Appealing  to  children  and  grownups  alike,  the  “cracker  with  a  personality”  was 
leaning  toward  newspaper  display  space,  used  to  suggest  a  dietary  tie-up  between  crackers  and  complementary  food 
having  universal  distribution  and  being  products,  stimulating  not  only  the  business  done  by  Loose-Wiles,  but  also  the 
important  to  us  in  all  territories,  gets  sale  of  cheese,  peanut  butter,  etc. 

^imary  attention  in  all  these  territories. 

Our  results,  however,  are  not  equal  in  slump.  By  use  of  this  expression,  we  manding  a  price  of  3c.  to  5c.  a  pound 
*11  Iwalities.  Therefore  newspapers  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  there  is  a  higher.  We,  therefore,  had  to  become 
materially  aid  us  in  bolstering  up  those  very  marked  decline.  Nevertheless  we  introspective  and  look  into  our  intrinsic 
places  where  we  should  have  greater  have  used  newspapers  to  feature  the  values  other  than  quality  alone.  We 
fttums.  use  of  crackers  in  dainty  summer  sand-  found  that  by  our  process  of  baking 

“As  to  seasonal  problems,  the  sale  wiches,  with  salads  and  with  milk,”  we  had  a  higher  count  per  pound,  rang- 
of  soda  crackers  in  general  recedes  to  Wachtel  said.  ing  from  15%  to  20%.  In  short,  where 

some  degree  during  the  hot  weather  and  To  keep  jammed  to  capacity  the  many  crackers  were  averaging  from  IOC 
picks  up  very  briskly  with  the  opening  Loose-Wiles  trucks  serving  some  350,-  to  105  to  the  pound,  we  were  aver- 
of  school  and  the  cool  weather.  A  000  outlets,  the  company  and  Newell-  aging  well  over  130.  We  decided,  when 
cracker  of  this  type  is  important  in  mak-  Emmett  Company,  advertising  agency,  we  learned  that,  to  stress  the  consumer 
mg  soup  fas/r  better  and  since  the  soup  were  hard  pressed  for  a  new  idea  in  value  of  the  higher  count  of  crackers. 
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MORE  ATLANTIC  TRAVEL  TO  ITALY 


Italian  Line  Spends  Approximately  40  Per  Cent  of  Budget  in  Newspapers,  to  Capture  Larger 

Share  of  Passenger  Traffic — 1935  Bookings  Strong 

Even  the  well-established  habits  oi  mated  that  it  is  still  in  the  neighbor-  sidelight,  the  l)enefits  that  accrued  to  on  all  Atlantic  lines  increased  3,000, 

Atlantic  travel  can  be  changed  hood  of  $250,(XXI  anmiallv.  Dr.  Lauria  Italy  as  well  as  to  the  Line  are  re-  tourist  class  4,000.  In  the  west-bound 

through  consistent  advertising  a  study  said  there  would  definitely  be  a  continu-  fiected  in  the  fact  that  the  American  class  there  was  a  2.000  increase  in  first- 

of  the  advertising  used  bv  the  Italian  ation  of  the  present  expenditure  during  ^pulation  in  Italy  mcreasi^  from  class  passengers  and  a  6,0W  gain  in 

Line  since  103’  discloses  '  Desoite  the  the  coming  year.  ^LOOO  m  1932  to  26,000  m  1933.  These  tourist  class  passengers.  Over  east- 

pressing  decre~a>e  in  gross  business  Here  are  the  startling  results  of  that  figures  were  given  out  by  the  State  bound  lanes  th.rd  class  travel  was  off 

luring  tlie-e  iiianv  lean  months  there  expenditure:  D^rtment  in  Washington.  12.0(Kt  but  west-bound  was  up  6,000. 

ivere  notable  exa'mples  of  aggressive  .According  to  round  figures,  btxause  It  was  accomplished  by  disregarding  While  these  are  not  remarkable  gains, 

promotion  which  brought  manifold  re-  the  .Atlantic  Conference  forbids  the  re-  all  handicaps  in  advertising  and  stress-  they  indicate  a  strengthening  tendency 

turns  in  steamship  travel  lease  of  actual  figures  on  passengers  mg  the  new  services  offered  by  the  in  one  of  the  outstanding  luxury  lints. 

Among  the  leaders  no  record  stir-  carried  bv  Conference  members,  the  Italian  Line.  “We  avoided  saying  much  Indications  are  now  that  these  gains 
^ _ ’  total  east-bound  .Atlantic  travel  in  1931  about  travel  costs  in  our  advertising,’’  will  lie  maintained  and  that  1935  w-iff 

a  was  450,000  passengers.  Of  this  num-  Dr.  Lauria  said,  “except  in  special  in-  be  a  better  year  than  1934,  according 

her  50,000  sailed  to  Italian  ports,  or  11  stances  where  we  had  an  excursion  or  to  Dr.  Lauria. 

per  cent  of  the  total  travel.  In  1933.  something  of  that  sort.  You  see  about  "Our  Christmas  cruise  was  sold 

although  the  slashes  of  the  depression  80  per  cent  of  our  advertising  is  directed  out  the  first  of  December,’’  he  said, 

had  cut  down  the  total  east-bound  traf-  toward  securing  business  in  first  and  “and  our  iKKikings  for  next  year  point 
fic  to  300,000  passengers,  the  number  special  class,  although,  numerically,  to  a  very  fine  travel  year.  Inquiries 
carried  to  Italian  iwrts  was  around  tnird  class  travel  is  quite  as  important,  tell  us  that  we  will  experience  good 

40.000,  or  13  per  cent  of  total  .Atlantic  “During  the  depression  all  lines  dis-  business  if  things  continue  their  present 

travel  to  Europe.  In  view  of  the  fact  cijutinued  the  second  class  accommo-  trend.’’ 

that  the  Italian  Line  is  the  principal  dations,  substituting  the  tourist  class  The  Italian  Line  does  not  intend  to 

factor  in  Italian  travel,  it  is  obvious  which  embodied  many  of  the  advantages  lose  sight  of  the  gains  which  have  been 
that  the  Line  increased  its  percentage  of  first  class.  There  is  a  sort  of  bal-  made  in  travel  over  the  southern  route, 
of  the  total  east-bound  traffic  by  about  ance  maintained  between  the  two  classes  Over  $12().(H)(I.  it  is  estimated,  will  be 
20  per  cent,  this  in  the  face  of  the  of  travellers,  the  emigrants  who  leave  spent  in  newspapers  in  the  larger  cen- 
terrible  inroads  of  a  decreased  national  their  country  when  things  look  brighter  ters  to  popularize  EuruiK*an  travel  for 
income.  in  -America  than  they  do  at  home,  and  1935.  “Much  of  our  business  comes 

The  story  of  this  accomplishment  is  the  travellers,  who  make  trips  when  from  people  in  the  larger  cities  where 
a  tribute  to  the  pioneering  done  by  tbe  times  are  better.  In  the  present  in-  the  idea  of  travel  is  more  prevalent” 
Italian  Line,  not  only  in  service  but  stance,  emigrant  travel  was  high  when  Dr.  Lauria  said,  “so  we  use  the  news- 
aiso  in  advertising.  things  were  so  bad  in  Europe,  now  papers  in  those  cities  and  try  to  cover 

“When  we  started  our  campaign  in  things  are  better  over  there  and  that  the  smaller  places  with  the  magazines." 
1932,’’  Dr.  Lauria  said,  “there  were  travel  is  falling  off,  meanwhile  the  He  indicated  that  his  advertising  phil- 
definite  problems  to  be  surmounted  in  better  class  of  travel  is  picking  up  osophy  calls  for  reaching  the  cream  of 
introducing  the  name  of  the  Line,  since  again.  In  that  way,  somewhat  of  a  the  city  iwpulation — those  who  would 
it  was  a  combination  of  three  already  balance  is  maintained.”  be  interested  in  European  travel- 

established  steamship  lines.  We  had  East-bound  first  class  travel  in  1934  through  artistic  newspaper  copy. 
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IIAJLIAN  ONE 


This  unusual  steamship  copy,  in  1,500-line  space,  appeared  in  the  New  Yeri 
Herald  Tribune  when  an  Italian  liner  crossed  to  Gibraltar  in  four  and  a  bsff 
days.  It  was  one  of  the  series  building  prestige  for  the  Italian  Line,  and  ws 
prepared  by  Wendell  P.  Colton  Co.,  New  York  City. 


KAYSER’S  FOR  NEWSPAPERS  95  PER  CENT 


General  Manager,  Advertising  Director,  Use  1934  Key-City  Campaign  to  Retain  Leadership  in 
Hosiery — Want  to  Spend  More  in  1935  to  Tap  Increased  National  Income 

Few  big  organizations  manufactur-  ting  forth  productive  effort,”  he  sagely  Her  advertising  department  has  “An  important  Ohio  paper,  for  in- 

ing  and  selling  style  products  to  a  told  the  writer.  emerged  from  the  battle  of  the  past  stance,  has  a  woman  who  regularly 

demanding  feminine  world  through  this  .Although  Kayser’s  1934  appropri-  year  with  renewed  confidence  in  the  sends  me  what  might  be  called  a  market 
dizzy  opening  of  the  20th  century  and  ation  for  newspapers  had  fallen  to  newspapers  and  a  promise  to  “stick  by 

the  giddy  close  of  the  19th  have  sur-  around  $225,000,  or  40  per  cent  short  them”  as  an  effective  medium  in  reach- 

- of  its  peak  expenditure  in  1929,  Mr.  ing  buyers  all  over  the  world. 

Mayer  is  hopeful  that  something  may  At  its  zenith,  the  Kayser  newspaper 
materialize  after  January  1  to  put  into  l)udget  went  over  the  $300,000  an- 
action  his  “serious  consideration  of  in-  nually  mark  with  sales  increasing  in 
creasing  our  advertising  _budget.”  proportion.  This  figure  represents  three 

Optimistic  about  1935,  Mr.  Mayer  p^r  of  domestic  sales  and  five  per 
has  no  time  for  the  industrialist  who  cent  of  foreign  sales  in  the  20  countries 
overlooks  “definite  signs  of  increase  in  where  Kayser  vies  for  sales.  Despite 
potential  buying  power.  I  feel  that  it  a  materially  reduced  margin  of  gross 
IS  foolish  to  blindly  shut  our  eyes  to  profit,  this  three  per  cent  expenditure 
the  prospect  ot  continuing  to  operate  been  maintained  as  the  most  pro- 

at  sinalier  profit  without  making  ductive  appropriation  in  newspai)er  copy, 

margins  which  were  common  in  1929.  Walton  decided  on  the  news- 

1,  tor  one,  am  positive  that  there  is  more  papers  after  a  tour  of  the  country  in 
money  for  our  type  of  product  than  which  she  doffed  her  advertising  mana- 
ttiere  was  last  year.  ger’s  regalia  and  actually  went  behind 

1  concern  our  counter  in  stores,  small  and  large, 

3,0(;0  laborers  were  making  an  average  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country, 
weekly  wage  ot  about  $1.,  on  April  1.  j|.j  way,  she  explained,  she  could 
That  IS  what  they  were  taking  home  in  appeals  were  most  effec- 

their  pay  envelope  and  using  for  their  ^l^g  consumer  and  could  shajie 

dailv  needs.  Today  our  3,800  laborers  Xayser’s  advertising  program  to  take 
m  receive,  in  contrast  to  six  or  eight  jj^g^g  all-important  factors  into  full 
months  ap  an  average  of  $19.2a  a  Incidentallv,  she  makes  that 

week.  1  hat  is  concrete  evidence  that  ^  ^er  annual  analysis  in  selecting 
our  people,  at  le^t,  have  greater  pp-  f^ewspapers  to  carry  the  Kayser  adver- 
chasing  power.  There  are  many  other  personally  visits  as  many 

j  •  1  centers  of  distribution  as  possible  and 
However,  there  can  be  no  denial  g„deavors  to  get  the  woman’s  angle  on 
that  things  wxre  nnicl,  worse-.n-lact  a  g^j  g^ases,  and 

year  and  a  half  ap  than  they  could  recommends  this  type  of  inquiry  for  all 

th:[  L'pit^af must  "ror*^ 

for  less  money  and  the  laboring  people  weedmg  out  antiquated  copy 

must  work  for  more  wages,”  Mayer  said.  '"effective  placements. 

“Refore  we  can  heirin  to  make  an  deciding  to  use  newspapers,  we 

energetic  advertising  drive  there  must  merely  askedpurselv'es.  ‘What  does 
come  some  move  toward  stabilization  of  the  local  merchant  v^o  is  handling  op 
the  international  exchange.  Two  years  ^eep  his  businep  alive? 

ago  I  would  have  said  that  the  things  The  obvious  ansvpr  was.  The  local 

we  are  doing  todav  are  impossible.  For  newspaper.  On  that  basis  we  set  to 

instance,  when  you  realize  that  we  are  pd  planned  out  campaign^  It 

using  Japanese  silk  to  manufacture  hos-  wpld  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  do  a 
iery  in  Canada  and  sell  it  in  South  Job  with  any  better  results  than  the  mcr- 
•Africa  you  can  understand  how  difficult  ‘^hap  himself  apieves.  He  moves  the 
it  is  to  make  any  advertising  commit-  product  he  wants  to  move.  and.  within 
ments  for  more  than  a  few  months  in  «pain  limits,  whp  he  wants  to  move  it. 

advance.  Once  in  a  while,  but  rarely  We  were  satisfied  that  we  could  folbwj 

indeed,  we  manage  to  come  out  ahead  the  rpailers  example  after  we  had 
on  the  exchange,  but  its  disrupted  sys-  "crided  how  much  we  could  afford  to 
tern  must  be  mended  somehow  before  ^'Pend  for  advertising.  We  found  that 
we  can  go  ahead  rapidly.  We  hope  we  three  per  cent  was  a  fair  and  pr^uctive 
will  be  justified  in  going  ahead  and  average  of  poss  to  spend  in  domestp 
spending  a  bit  more  than  our  customary  s'nce  Julius  Kayser  is  an  estab- 

three  per  cent  of  gross  for  advertising,  hshed  company  of  54  years  standing, 
but  we  must  have  some  assurance  that  the  foreign  field,  where  vye  also  use 
there  will  be  a  readjustment  of  inter-  the  newspaper  to  the  virtual  exclusion 
national  currency  bases  ”  "t  other  media,  we  were  confronted 

Back  of  all  thes^  findings  is  the  11  with  the  problem  of  building  a  new 
V  ears’  experience  in  using  newspapers  trade,  rather  than  maintaining  an  es- 
to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  other  forms  tablished  franchise.  Because  of  this 
of  advertising  with  a  success  wnich  fact,  and  also  because  for  productive 
makes  further  experimentation  in  other  cmculation,  foreign  papers  pe  higher 
media  unnecessary  and  unwarranted.  than  tho.se  in  the  United  States,  we 
In  1923  there  came  to  Julius  Kayser  found  we  had  to  spend  about  five  per 
&  Co.  a  capable,  vivacious  Miss  (lay  S.  cent  of  our  gross  sales  in  any  one  coun- 
Walton  from  a  year’s  “seryitude”  on  try  for  adyertising  in  that  country, 
the  Dry  Goods  Economist.  She  had  “Within  certain  limits  the  newspaper 
taken  an  eyening  copy-writing  course  at  had  proyen  to  us  its  effectiyeness  as 
Columbia  University,  and  had  done  ac-  the  proper  avenue  for  approaching  cus- 
tiial  work  in  an  engraving  and  retouch-  tomers  of  an  already  established  brand, 
ing  plant,  all  to  the  chagrin  of  her  Then.  too.  if  for  no  other  reason,  the 
family,  who  thought  she  ought  to  re-  localization  of  a  campaign  means  that 
turn  to  the  society  life  of  the  midwest  we  will  be  able  to  get  help  from  indi- 
and  settle  down  rather  than  tackle  the  vidual  newspapers  in  making  the  re¬ 
complexities  of  the  N.  Y.  business  world,  tailcrs  in  that  town  Kayser-conscious, 

For  42  years  before  Miss  Walton  as  it  were.  We  have  many  papers  on 
joined  Kayser's  they  had  pursued  a  our  regular  string  from  whom  we  re¬ 
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Lauranc»-  Mayer 

report  on  the  sale  of  hosiery  in  her 
town.  She  tells  me  about  a  new  store 
opening  and  sees  their  buyer  to  tell 
her  that  there  is  a  fine  schedule  of 
Kayser  hosiery  advertising  running  in 
her  pajK'r.  Many  times  we  have  felt 
that  her  opposition  paper  might  do  even 
a  better  job,  in  view  of  the  remarkable 
reputation  they  are  building,  but  after 
a  trial  or  two  we  have  returned  to  her 
paper  liecau.se  it  gives  us  both  results 
and  scri'icc,"  Miss  Walton  explains. 

The  present  administration  indus¬ 
trial  program  has  been  helpful  to  Julius 
Kayser,  Miss  Walton  feels,  in  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  constant  solicitation 
of  her  office  by  individual  retailers  who 
want  her  to  pay  for  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising.  "The  NR  A  has  helped  in 
allowing  us  to  take  an  impartial  stand 
on  this  question  and  pursue  our  con¬ 
sistent  policy  of  advertising  entirely 
from  our  New  York  office  and  placing 
it  independently  of  the  retailer.  We 
don’t  get  any  help  from  the  people 
who  furnish  our  raw  materials,  and 
while  we  recognize  the  need  of  helping 
ourselves  by  advertising  in  local_  news¬ 
papers,  we  feel  that  we  are  justified  in 
conducting  the  whole  matter  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  retailer.” 

Through  the  use  of  newspapers  con¬ 
sistently  through  the  depression.  Miss 
(Continued  on  page  61) 


Miss  Cay  S.  Walton 

vived  to  tell  the  tale.  In  fact,  there  is 
only  one  classic  example  on  record. 

And  when  that  successful  company 
volunteers  that  it  was  the  newspapers 
of  the  world  which  served  as  a  breeches 
buoy  to  drag  it  tlirougli  tlie  swirling 
economic  waters  of  the  past  five  years, 
that's  news  to  advertising  space  buyers. 

Such  is  the  willing  admission  of 
Julius  Kayser  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
silk  hosiery,  lingerie  and  gloves,  to  Edi- 
TOK  &  Publisher.  “And  what  is  more  ” 
adds  Mr.  Laurance  Maver,  “within  gen¬ 
eral  limits  we  are  going  to  put  forth 
further  advertising  effort  next  year  to 
bring  in  some  of  the  increased  consumer 
dollar.”  Mr.  Mayer,  among  other 
things,  is  vice-president,  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  also  in  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  production.  What  is  proba¬ 
bly  equally  important  is  that  he  is  an 
advertising  executive  who  has  never  at¬ 
tended  an  advertising  convention  or 
made  a  speech  on  advertising.  “We 
spend  our  time  here  in  the  office  put- 
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Chinese  legs  need  hosiery,  even  if  yon 
didn't  know  it.  and  Miss  Walton  is  here 
to  see  that  they  need  Kayser  hosiery. 
This  is  from  a  Chinese  newspaper 
which  carries  the  regular  Kayser  for¬ 
eign  campaign,  embracing  20  countries. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  15,  1934 


PARKER  PEN  BUILDS  THROUGH  PAPERS 


Total  of  155  Dailies,  265  College  Newspapers  Used  in  1934 — **Especially  Effective,”  Says  Presi-J  ^ 
dent  Kenneth  Parker  of  Daily  Press  Medium — Will  Spend  More  in  1935  i 


Ax  outstanding  example  of  a  nation¬ 
ally-known  advertising  success  that 
had  its  start  in  newspapers  is  the 
Parker  Pen  Company,  Janesville,  Wis. 
Today,  the  company  is  the  largest  user 
of  newspaper  advertising  in  the  fountain 
pen  field  and  its  sales  records  amply 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


Kenneth  Parker 


justify  the  percentage  spent  in  that 
medium. 

The  key  to  this  success  is  strong 
dealer  support  maintained  through  con¬ 
sistent  use  of  newspaper  and  other  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  part  of  the  pen  company 
over  a  period  of  years,  including  the  de¬ 
pression.  Plans  for  1935  call  for  an  en¬ 
larged  list  of  media  and  a  substantial 
increase  in  expenditures  for  advertising. 

The  company  inaugurated  its  present 
policy  of  vigorous  advertising  in  1922. 
The  remarkable  results  obtained  from 
newspapers  in  Parker's  initial  effort  of 
introducing  its  Duofold  Pen  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  policy  of  extensive 
newspaper  advertising,  which  has  been 
followed  consistently  for  the  past  13 
years. 

The  proportion  of  the  firm’s  adver¬ 
tising  funds  that  has  been  expended  in 
newspapers  during  this  time  has  varied 
from  33  to  57  per  cent  of  the  total 
expenditures,  with  an  average  of  44 
per  cent.  This  does  not  include  the 
tie-up  advertising  which  Parker  dealers 
have  done  on  their  own  account  in 
newspapers. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  results  in 
the  Parker  advertising,  not  shown  in 
the  balance  sheet,  according  to  Kenneth 
Parker,  president  of  the  company,  is  the 
large  number  of  outlets  for  Parker 
Pens  which  this  newspaper  advertising 
has  assisted  in  establishing,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  dominant  position  which 
Parker  occupies,  as  shown  in  the  pre¬ 
ference  of  the  consuming  public. 

This  preference  has  fjeen  disclosed 
by  several  “pen  polls"  and  “jten  cen¬ 
suses”  taken  nationally  by  news¬ 
papers,  college  papers,  vocational  ma¬ 
gazines  and  independent  audit  agencies, 
such  as  the  Recording  &  Statistical 
CorfKjration.  Last  March  the  latter 
company  concluded  a  national  ^jen  cen¬ 
sus  among  26.563  persons  residing  in 
all  48  states.  It  disclosed  that  32.47  per 
cent  of  these  pen  owners  already  own 
a  Parker,  and  47.24  i)er  cent  stated  that 
the  Parker  pen  would  be  their  next 
purchase.  In  this  investigatiw,  Parker 
proved  to  be  the  favorite  by  about  nine 
to  four  over  the  second  choice.  More 
people  signified  that  they  would  buy 
Parker  pens  for  their  next  purchase 
than  those  choosing  the  next  four 
brands  cf.»mbined. 

Of  cf/urse,  this  high  favor  expressed 
for  Parker  is  not  alone  due  to  the  ad- 


sertising,  Mr.  Parker  pointed  out  to 
Kditor  &  Publisher,  but  to  the  satis¬ 
factory  performance  of  the  product,  as 
shown  by  the  number  of  pen  owners 
who  will  repurchase  the  same  brand 
now  owned,  according  to  the  census. 
The  investigation  showed  that  81.38  per 
cent  of  the  Parker  owners  will  repeat,  to 
7C.88  per  cent  of  the  next  pen.  58.49  per 
cent  of  the  third  pen,  44.66  per  cent  of 
the  fourth  pen,  and  44.28  per  cent  of  the 
fifth. 

Relating  this  high  percentage  of  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  with  the  pen  com¬ 
pany's  advertising  performance,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  estimates  from 
Publishers’  Information  Bureau  of  the 
A.X.P.A.,  Media  Records,  Inc.,  Curtis 
Publishing  Company’s  list  of  “100  Lead¬ 
ing  Advertisers,”  and  Xational  Adver¬ 
tising  Records,  Inc.,  show  that  Parker 
advertising  in  the  past  10j4  years  com¬ 
prises  approximately  35  per  cent  of  the 
entire  amount  expended  by  the  four 
major  pen  companies,  or  19  per  cent 
more  than  the  next  largest  pen  adver¬ 
tiser.  This  does  not  include  radio  ad¬ 
vertising.  which  Parker  and  two  or 
three  other  pen  companies  have  also  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  past  to  a  limited  extent. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  Parker  newspaper  advertising 
constituted  approximately  88.7  per  cent 
of  the  total  expended  in  newspapers  by 
the  five  major  pen  companies,  and  about 
61.5  per  cent  of  the  total  magazine  and 
newspaper  expenditures. 

Mr.  Parker  enthusiastically  endorsed 
the  value  of  newspaper  advertising  as 
a  sales  producer  in  good  times  and  bad. 
He  pointed  to  his  company’s  record  in 
newspapers  as  evidence  of  their  faith 
in  this  medium.  A  total  of  155  daily 
newspapers,  17  national  magazines  and 
about  265  college  papers  carried  Parker 
advertising  in  1934. 

’'.\11  advertising  media,  in  our  estima¬ 
tion,  have  their  special  advantages.” 
said  Mr.  Parker  in  discussing  his  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  program  with  Editor 
&  Publisher.  "But,  as  indicated  by 
the  large  ratio  of  newspaper  advertising 
which  the  Parker  Pen  Company  has 
utilized,  it  is  manifest  that  we  consider 
newspapers  to  be  especially  effective. 

“We  find  that  newspapers  are  parti¬ 
cularly  useful  and  valuable  where  one 
is  introducing  a  new  product,  or  a  new 
model,  or  is  conducting  test  campaigns. 
Ot  course,  we  do  not  consider  the 
newspapers  limited  to  these  activities,  as 
we  use  them  consistently  throughout  the 
year.  However,  the  use  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  connection  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  new  article,  enables  us 
to  obtain  distribution  much  more 
quickly  and  readily  ;  sometimes  by  offer¬ 
ing  the  dealers  a  listing  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  sometimes  without  such  an 
offer.  • 

"We  find  also  that  resp^inse  to  news- 
pai>er  advertising  is  not  delayed,”  he 
continuefl.  “On  the  contrary,  it  is 
usually  spontaneous.  This  is  particu¬ 


larly  desirable  on  numerous  occasions, 
such  as  seasonal  advertising  at  gradua¬ 
tion,  school  opening  and  Christmas.  For 
example:  A  few  years  ago  we  intro¬ 
duced  a  Duofold  De  Luxe  pen  in  black 
and  pearl  through  newspaper  roto¬ 
gravure.  At  the  time  of  our  distribution 
was  rather  scanty.  But  no  sooner  had 
these  advertisements  appeared  than  we 
were  besieged  with  telegrams  and  mail 
orders,  both  direct  from  dealers  and 
from  our  salesmen  all  over  the  United 
States. 

“During  the  depression,  we  found 
newspaper  advertising  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  to  us  in  the  liquidation  of  stocks 
of  Parker  Duofold  Pens,  which  we  de¬ 
sired  in  preparation  of  the  introduction 
of  our  new  Parker  Vacumatic,”  he 
stated. 

“Without  cutting  prices,  special  offers 
in  connection  with  the  Duofold  were 
used  by  ourselves  and  dealers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  with  the  result  that 
when  we  were  ready  to  introduce  the 
Vacumatic,  Duofold  stocks  were  in  such 
condition  that  the  dealers  could  readily 
absorb  the  new  models. 

“Indeed  the  new  model  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  through  the  medium  of  news¬ 
papers.  We  ran  five  test  campaigns  in 
newspapers  in  as  many  cities,  with  an 
average  sales  increase  of  306  per  cent." 

Mr.  Parker  also  pointed  out  the  high 
favor  that  local  pen  dealers  have  for 
newspaper  advertising  and  he  attributed 
much  of  the  success  the  company  has 
attained  in  gaining  the  right  kind  of 
dealer  cooperation  to  be  due  in  no 
small  part  to  strong  support  given  them 
through  newspaper  schedules,  backed  by 
adequate  merchandising  service  on  the 
part  of  local  papers. 

“The  advantage  of  local  coverage  that 
we  obtain  from  newspapers  appeals  to 
our  dealers,”  he  said.  “It  has  lieen  our 
practice  to  break  down  this  coverage 
by  cities,  together  with  the  magazine 
coverage  in  these  same  cities,  so  that 
our  dealers  can  see  precisely  the  amount 
of  advertising  being  done  in  their 
localities. 

“The  merchandising  cooperation  that 
we  have  received  from  newspajK’rs  has 
been  of  inestimable  value.  Year  after 
year,  the  newspajiers  have  thousands  of 
calls  upon  our  dealers,  acquainting  them 
with  our  advertising,  and  returning  call 
reports  to  us,  which  in  numlierless  cases 
enabled  us  to  send  sale.smen  to  live 
Iirospects  and  open  up  new  outlets.  We 
have  acquired  many  valuable  dealers 
in  this  way.  We  have  also  obtained, 
through  newspaper  assistance,  many 
window  displays,  and  other  forms  of 
resale  cooperation  from  our  trade.” 

The  company  must  cover  a  mass 
market,  for  its  products  are  neces- 
.>ary  tools  of  daily  labor,  and  the 
concern  is  selling  a  class  article  to  the 
general  public,  including  adults  and 
school  children.  Conse<iuently,  the  com¬ 
pany  feels  that  newspajiers  are  vital  in 


HARDWARE  BUSINESS  SHOWS  INCREASE 


S.  H.  DISSTON 

I  irp-l‘rnsident,  Henry  Disston  and  Sons,  Inc. 

< H-.  letciiraph  to  Koitor  &  Publisher) 

IN  our  hardware  and  durable  gooils  manufacturing  the  year  1934  has 
shown  a  substantial  increase  over  1933.  Total  sales  for  twelve  months 
should  average  up  about  even  with  the  sales  budget  adopted  first  of 
year.  September,  October  and  November  showed  a  very  satisfactory  in- 
creni^e  in  band  saw  and  other  hand  tool  sales,  particularly  our  best  quality 
products.  Perhaps  this  may  he  attributed  to  farmer  buying  and  Federal 
housing  activities.  The  homecraft  movement  shows  gootj  (irospects  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  increased  .sales  in  saws  and  tools  for  the  motor¬ 
ized  home  workshop.  .Sales  on  hand  pruners,  pruning  saws  and  garden 
tools  to  the  trade  this  fall  bespeak  a  good  business  in  these  products  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  season  for  the  trade  generally.  We  look  to  a  gradual 
building  up  of  sales  volume  during  the  coming  year  with  some  hesitancy 
in  certain  months,  as  is  to  be  expected  with  hardware  products. 


this  operation.  Without  them,  the  firm 
through  its  dealers,  could  not  begin  tc 
reach  the  masses  in  every  walk  of  life 
The  size  of  advertisements  used  it 
newspapers  by  Parker  varies  from  3<( 
lines  minimum,  to  full  pages.  Head¬ 
line  news  style  of  copy  is  frequent^ 
featured,  for  the  company  and  its  ad 
vertising  agency  believe  this  type  « 


•mt  Mm.  m.  MrBUtmlm 


LOST  A  ^25,000  ORDER 


by  handing  a  man  an  empty  pen! 


1  ‘Parker 


Typical  black  and  white  Parker  Peii 
Company  newspaper  advertismen  I 
placed  in  155  dailies  during  past  year 
on  Vacumatic  Pen. 


advertising  has  its  greatest  appeal  kl 
newspapers.  \ 

Rotogravure  has  been  extensively  i 
used,  particularly  in  the  advertising  oi 
the  new  Vacumatic  iien.  Roto  section! 
provide  preferred  position  in  an  atten 
tion-getting  medium,  it  was  stated,  aik 
give  a  quality  of  reproduction  desirec 
in  presenting  such  an  article  as  a  foun¬ 
tain  pen. 

In  addition  to  advertising  Parker 
pens,  this  company  has  employed  news 
papers  to  a  major  degree  in  the  sale  oi 
Parker  Quink,  a  new  pen-cleaning  ink 
Quink  is  advertised  principally  in  news 
papers  by  means  of  so-called  "talking 
pictures”  in  the  form  of  strips  similai 
to  those  of  comic  sections.  A  free  sam¬ 
ple  is  offered,  and  all  advertisements 
are  keyed.  The  cost  of  inquiries  froir. 
newspapers  is  amazingly  low,  Editor  & 
PuBLisHFJi  was  told.  The  average  cost 
is  approximately  10  cents  and  it  has  run 
as  low  as  four  and  five  cents. 

Directing  this  company’s  advertising 
program  is  L.  Crowell,  executive 
vice-president  of  Blackett-Sample-Hum- 1 
mert,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency-  ' 
Mr.  Crowell  interested  Parker  in 
launching  out  into  more  vigorous  adver 
tising  13  years  ago  and  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  planning  and  writing  Parker 
advertising  since  the  initial  test  cam  k 
paign  on  the  Duofold  pen  in  1922.  r 

Parker  advertising,  which  during  ^ 
Ixiom  years  attained  a  peak  of  a  million , 
dollars  or  more  per  annum,  was  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  during  the  depressiw- 
But  even  at  its  lowest  would  lie  consid¬ 
ered  a  large  campaign  by  many  promi¬ 
nent  advertisers.  The  company  has 
adhered  in  good  times  and  bad  to  the 
policy  of  maintaining  its  leadership  and 
supporting  its  dealers,  Mr.  Crowell  ex¬ 
plained,  a  policy  involving  year-around 
advertising. 

At  the  start  of  1933,  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Vacumatic  pen,  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  were  again  substan¬ 
tially  increased  and  sales  immediate 
resiKinded.  The  result  is  that  advertis¬ 
ing  has  lieen  continued  through  193< 
on  an  aggressive  basis  and  will  be  fur¬ 
ther  increased  in  1935,  with  separate 
campaigns  on  pens  and  ink. 
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>S  FROSTED  FOOD:  AN  ADVERTISING  THRILL 

•e«i.  General  Foods  Corporation  to  Promote  Revolutionary  Product  in  1935 — President  Lauds  Adver¬ 
tising  in  Depression — 1934  Sales  Are  Better 
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WHEN  Fortune  branded  Birdseye 
Frosted  F'oods  as  one  of  General 
Foods’  only  two  unhealthy  subsidiaries, 
its  editors  did  not  take  space  to  add  that 
like  an  undernourished  child  in  a  large 
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C.  M.  Chester 

family,  Frosted  Foods  has  beni  nursed 
tlirough  to  better  health  with  liberal 
doses  of  newspaper  advertising  in  1934. 
Fifty  per  cent  increase  in  consumption 
ol  the  quick-frozen  foods  is  the  record 
made  partially  through  the  expenditure 
of  some  $185, UOU  in  advertising  space 
since  the  first  of  the  year. 

Frosted  Foods  is  the  most  exciting  of 
all  General  F'oods  products  because  it 
is  struggling  for  supremacy  in  contintd 
markets  and  may  in  the  coming  years 
constitute  the  greatest  revolution  in  both 
food  production  and  dietary  regimen 
that  the  modern  world  has  seen.  It 
bids  also  as  the  greatest  potential  source 
tor  pronouiKed  rewspaper  linage  in¬ 
creases  within  the  coming  decade 
because  its  acceptance  in  trial  markets 
being  exploited  in  1934  may  mein  that 
advertising  of  fresh  foods — now  one  of 
the  smallest  sources  of  newspaper  rev¬ 
enue — can  easily  and  quickly  assume 
major  proportions  in  both  local  and 
national  fields. 

But  that  story  should  wait  a  para¬ 
graph  or  two. 

Built  around  the  nucleus  of  The 
Postum  Company  organized  by  Charles 
William  Post  back  in  the  90’ s.  General 
Foods  Corporation  bulks  as  one  of  the 
larger  single  units  receiving  the  $18,- 
000.000,000  annually  expended  for  food¬ 
stuffs  in  this  country.  General  Foods, 
with  some  $11,000,000  net  profit  in  1933, 
and  an  average  yearly  expenditure  for 
advertising  running  over  $6,000,000  is 
the  leading  contender  for  the  No.  1 
position  in  the  packaged  foods  trade. 
The  ramifications  of  this  huge  food 
vtirfor,  the  maze  of  stock  maneuvers  in 
which  it  had  its  inception,  its  complex 
organization  into  sub-this-and-thats  for 
administrative  purposes  are  not  secrets, 
l>ut  they  are  staggering  to  the  laymen 
and  unimportant  in  this  1934  analysis  of 
the  thing  as  it  is.  Concisely  it  is  an 
amalgam  of  25  distinct  products  from 
^e  flour  and  coffee  to  oysters  and 
breakfast  food. 

The  effect  of  ;be  depression  on  these 
wied  prcxlucts  was  briefly  traced  for 
Ewtor  &  Pi  Bi.iSHF.R  by  C.  M.  Chester, 
president  of  the  parent  General  Foods 
Corporation : 

"The  major  pnxliicts  in  the  General 
Foods  family  average  more  than  40 
j^rs  in  age.  These  products  have  been 
^It  up  through  consistent  advertising. 
Their  progress,  backed  by  national  ad¬ 
vising.  has  continued  on  the  whole 


very  steadily  tnrough  a  series  of  busi¬ 
ness  depress  on  and  boom.  Probably 
the  severest  test  in  their  history  was 
encountered  during  the  last  few  years, 
through  a  depression  of  long  duration 
and  great  intensity  and  at  a  time  when 
the  public’s  purchasing  power  fell  to 
extremely  low  levels. 

“Despite  the  fact  that  food  sold  in 
bulk  and  under  non-ad vertised  labels 
were  widely  available,  at  prices  which 
in  general  were  somewhat  lower,  our 
line  of  products  has  shown  a  consistent 
gain  both  in  case  and  dollar  volume  for 
the  last  two  years.  Much  of  this  has 
been  due  to  advertising,  although  it 
should  be  remembered  that  other  factors 
have  been  of  great  help — principally  the 
strenuous  work  of  the  sales  organization 
in  proved  merchandising  methods,  im¬ 
provements  in  packaging,  and  in  the  prod¬ 
ucts  themselves.  By  way  of  an  example 
of  improved  packaging,  the  adoption  of 
the  Vita-I'resh  can  with  an  essentially 
complete  vacuum  for  Maxwell  House 
Coffee  should  be  mentioned.  .An  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  recent  product  improvement 
is  Minute  Tapioca  which  until  recently 
required  15  minutes  to  cook  and  now 
takes  only  five  minutes.  In  my  own 
mind  there  is  no  question  that  na¬ 
tional  advertising  effectively  used  can 
be  of  a  great  stabilizing  force  in  our 
economic  life,  both  in  combating  de¬ 
pressions  and  aiding  recovery.” 

Thus  does  this  quiet-spoken  merger- 
master  talk  in  generalities,  meanwhile 
thinking  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
pleased,  no  doubt,  that  through  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising.  General 
Foods  has  been  on  the  upgrade  for 
three  years  with  a  consistency  that  be¬ 
tokens  success  for  any  other  venture 
which  the  group  might  want  to  tackle 
for  exercise  of  its  superb  distribution 
exploitation  methods — using  that  word 
in  its  best  sense. 

The  company’s  record  of  net  earnings 
follows : 


1922.. 

1923.. 

1924.. 

1925.. 

1926.. 

1927.. 


.$2,878,722 
.  2.881,465 
.  4.105.357 
.  4.684,161 
.11.317.442 
.11,368.218 


1928.. . 

1929.. . 

1930. .  . 

1931 . .  . 

1932.. . 

1933.. . 

1934.. . 


.$14,555,683 
.  19,422.314 
.  19,085.595 
.  18,153.719 
.  10.343.882 
.  11,032.948 
.  11.8%,037 


carried  in  333  newspapers  and  the 
.American  Weekly,  in  which  nine  680- 
line  pieces  of  C(  py  appeared. 

Concentrated  in  May.  June,  July, 
-August  and  September,  the  $250,000 
(roughly)  investment  in  newspaper 
space  has  reaped  big  benefits  this  year, 
Mr.  Ashby  willingly  testifies.  Because  it 
is  General  Foods  policy  to  give  its  sub¬ 
executives  the  widest  measure  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  it  is  likely  that  Mr.  Ashby 
will  get  what  he  asks  fi  r  when  he  ex¬ 
presses  the  intention  of  making  a  vig¬ 
orous  effort  toward  capturing  the  hand¬ 
somer  economic  rewards  which  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  the  lot  of  aggressive  big 
business  in  1935.  “Prices  will  be  higher 
in  1935,  too,”  he  said. 

F'orty  per  cent  of  the  “40%  Bran” 
appropriation  is  the  newspapers’  share, 
with  seven  magazines  receiving  black 
and  white  copy.  .An  average  3,000- 
Ihie  schedule  in  the  333  key  papers 
lends  itself  to  heavier  emphasis  where 
sjiecial  inducement  is  necessary  to  get 
what  General  Foods  expects  as  its 
share  of  the  cereal  “crop.”  In  specific 
states  of  the  south-central  U.  S.  region, 
"40%  Bran’’  needs  a  heavier  charge  <  f 
advertising,  and  the  press  of  Canada, 
England,  Sweden,  Hawaii  and  Panama 
also  has  proven  the  most  productive 
medium  for  doing  a  localized  selling 
job. 

The  1934  record  of  Bran,  which  nosed 
five  per  cent  ahead  of  the  five-year 
average  and  was  on  a  par  with  1930 
and  nearly  equaled  1929,  was  the  result 
of  merchandising  and  advertising  for 
the  “child  following,”  Mr.  -Ashby 
pointed  out  to  F'ditor  &  Publisher. 
In  the  field  of  breakfast  foods,  esne- 
cially.  General  Foods  early  recognized 
the  potent  child  factor  in  cereal  sales, 
due  to  the  increased  direction  of  news¬ 
paper  copy  toward  younger  members 
of  the  family.  .As  Bran  manager,  Mr. 
Ashby  was  faced  with  a  ticklish  prob¬ 
lem  of  attracting  the  attention  of  chil¬ 
dren  over  8  years  of  age,  because  Bran 
was  regarded  as  too  severe  for  some 


younger  children.  The  result  was  the 
"Famous  -Americans”  series  which  pic¬ 
tures  a  set  of  famous  American  his¬ 
torical  characters  on  each  box  and 
permits  the  child  collector  to  make  a 
complete  grouping  of  the  key  men  in 
American  history.  The  stunt  is  tied-up 
with  newspaper  advertising. 

The  Bran  appropriate  n,  based  upon 
sales  expectations  at  so  much  for  ad¬ 
vertising  per  case,  depending  on  the 
product,  made  no  allowance  for  the 
use  of  radio. 

Ashby  has  found  newspapers  to  be 
a  basic  medium  for  his  product  be¬ 
cause  they  allow  him  to  make  excep¬ 
tions  in  instances  where  racial  and  dis¬ 
tributional  problems  must  be  sur¬ 
mounted.  For  example,  because  the 
Jewish  diet  runs  to  heavier  foods  than 
is  customary  with  some  other  races. 
Post’s  40%  Bran  Flakes  is  regarded  as 
a  definite  constitutional  help  and  is 
actively  merchandised  by  Jewish  job¬ 
bers  throughout  the  entire  year.  Nearly 
23,000  lines  were  placed  last  year  in 
New  York’s  Jewish  Day,  Jeivish  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Ne^i's  and  the  Jeivish  Daily 
Forward  with  exceptional  results,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ashby.  In  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  paper,  Staats-Zeitung,  a  6,000- 
line  campaign  from -May  8  to  Septem¬ 
ber  4  was  so  successful  that  General 
Foods  will  rely  on  it  in  a  decidedly 
definite  way  during  1935.  This  specific 
placement  of  copy,  in  some  instances 
written  by  the  foreign  language  editors 
themselves  to  achieve  the  best  possible 
results  among  their  own  reading  pub¬ 
lic,  is  exemplary  of  the  flexibility  which 
newspapers  offer  General  Foods  adver¬ 
tising. 

Fontaine  Fox  was  commissioned  by 
this  advertiser  to  do  a  series  of  car- 
to<  n  ads  for  Bran  Flakes,  but  this  copy 
could  not  be  placed  in  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  of  contracts  binding  Mr.  Fox  and 
his  work.  Insertions  in  color  in  the 
-American  Magazine  drew  attention 
from  the  consuming  public,  but  inci¬ 
dentally  drew  fire  from  some  of  the 


Forced,  as  the  1932  figures  show,  into 
the  choice  between  heavy  expenditures 
for  promotion  to  maintain  a  sales  fran¬ 
chise  which  had  been  achieved  through 
consistent  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing,  and  the  possibility  of  greater  net 
losses  through  volume  decreases.  General 
Foods  fell  back  on  advertising  and  de¬ 
cided  to  maintain  its  approximate  six 
per  cent  of  gross  for  actual  space,  of 
which  some  $1,750,0(X)  annually  goes 
directly  into  newspaper  channels. 

To  accurately  analyse  the  newspaper 
advertising  setup  as  employed  under 
the  general  direction  of  Ralph  Starr 
Butler,  aggressive  vice-president  in 
charge  of  all  advertising,  it  will  be  an 
economy  of  time  to  consider  the  case 
of  Post  40%  Bran  Flakes,  one  of  the 
larger  General  Foods  users  of  news¬ 
paper  space  this  past  year,  and  a  prod¬ 
uct  which  has  accordingly  enjoyed  a 
25  per  cent  increase  in  gross  income. 
(This  gain  has  not  actually  repre¬ 
sented  such  a  large  net  increase  because 
raw  material  costs  have  doubled  in  18 
months  and  other  pr<  duction  figures 
have  jumped  to  a  lesser  degree.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  this  greater  cost  is  also  repre¬ 
sented  by  increased  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  to  offset  competitive  conditions.) 

Bruce  .Ashby,  a  typical  General  Fotxls 
executive  in  youthfulness  and  exuber¬ 
ance.  has  charge  c  f  Bran  products 
along  with  Post  Toasties  and  Grape- 
Nuts  Flakes.  It  is  his  job  to  make 
money  for  General  Foods  shareholders 
regardless — and  he  does  it.  The  1934 
Post’s  40%  Bran  Flakes  campaign  of 
approximately  a  million  lines  has  been 


This  innocent  looking  case  is  the  potential  source  of  one  of  the  most  substantial 
gains  in  newspaper  linage  now  on  the  horizon.  Because  General  Foods  has  found 
the  newspapers  highly  effective  in  reaching  the  housewife,  this  new  source  of 
General  Foods  revenue  will  reap  benefits  to  newspapers,  too.  The  Good  House¬ 
keeping  seal,  used  in  advertising  Frosted  Foods  ropy,  has  a  decided  advertising 
value,  according  to  Frosted  Foods  executives. 
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I'ontaine  I'ox  custoiner.s.  Illustrations 
similar  to  Fox'  work  were  done  by  other 
artists  for  the  retfular  newspaper  cain- 
paign. 

Ashby  cited  as  exemplary  of  the  un¬ 
usual  cooperation  secured  from  news¬ 
papers  during  the  past  two  years,  the 
contest  work^  out  and  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  by  C.  E.  Watkins,  publisher  and 
general  manager  of  the  Chillkothe 
(Mo.)  Constitution-Tribune.  Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins  offered  prizes  to  the  child  who 
did  the  best  coloring  work  on  the  car- 
toon-type  Bran  Flake  advertisements 


This  piece  of  Birdseye  Frosted  Foods 
copy  ran  in  Syracuse  papers  last  month 
and  doubled  the  sale  of  frosted  beans. 
In  each  case.  General  Foods  reports, 
the  particular  item  advertised  each 
week  receives  the  greatest  sales  im¬ 
petus.  Frosted  Foods  average  around 
25  cents  per  package. 

which  ran  in  the  Constitution-Tribune. 
The  idea  was  immediately  recognized 
as  a  “find”  by  Benton  &  Bowles,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  and  suggested  to  f  ther 
publishers.  The  agency  set-up,  inci¬ 
dentally,  of  (Jeneral  Foods  is; 

Young  &  RuNcam,  Inc.:  Swans 
Down  Cake  Flour,  Instant  Swans 
Down,  Jell-O,  Franklin  Baker's  Coco¬ 
nut,  Grape-Nuts.  Grape-Nuts  Flakes, 
Minute  Tapioca,  Postum,  Sanka  Coffee, 
Calumet  Baking  Powder,  La  France, 
Birdseye  Frost^  Foods  and  Satina. 

Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.:  Maxwell 
House  Oiffee  and  Tea,  Walter  Baker’s 
Chocolate  and  Cocoa,  Post  Toasties, 
Post’s  40%  Bran  Flakes,  Post’s  Whole 
Bran,  Diamond  Crystal  Salt,  Certo, 
Log  Cabin  Syrup,  Institutional  and 
Bulk  products,  and  trade  paper  adver¬ 
tising. 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Company,  Ltd.; 
Export  advertising  in  England. 

Baker  Advertising  Agency:  Adver¬ 
tising  in  Canada. 

National  Export  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vice;  Export  advertising  in  all  other 
countries  except  Norway  and  Sweden. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  use  of  newspapers  this  year 
was  the  beginning  of  a  once-a-month 
series  for  financial  page  insertion  in 
the  nation’s  largest  dailies.  This  91- 
line  copy,  frequently  being  given  top 
of  page  position,  is  financial  copy  to 
associate  in  the  minds  of  the  investment 
public  the  trade  names  of  General 
Fo^s  products  with  the  parent  organi¬ 
zation.  Verne  E.  Burnett,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  public  relations  and 
relations  with  stockholders,  reports 
that  “although  the  increase  in  holders 
of  common  stock  has  been  steady  in 
the  past  three  years,  there  was  a  de¬ 
cided  spurt  a  few  months  after  we  began 
this  campaign  to  acquaint  prospective 
buyers  with  CJeneral  Foods  Products. 
This  financial  copy  is  also  being  run 
in  some  outstanding  weekly  papers  and 
in  financial  sections  of  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  magazines. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  thrilling  story 
of  the  Frosted  Foods  enterprise,  a  play- 
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thing  which  is  said  to  have  cost  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  around  $000,000  in  1933  but 
which  may  some  day  be  their  most  sub¬ 
stantial  meal  ticket. 

Since  the  Gloucester  Yankee,  Clar¬ 
ence  Birdseye,  back  in  1925  froze  his 
first  haddock  by  the  instantaneous 
freezing  process,  the  l08  patents  have 
leen  bought  up,  through  stock  and 
other  diverse  manipulations  which  are 
mysteries  to  all  but  linancial  editors.  The 
industry,  now  under  the  firm  control  of 
General  Foods,  has  been  entrusted  to 
Edwin  Gibson,  as  president,  and  A.  E. 
Stevens,  in  charge  of  advertising. 

Indication  of  the  imptirtance  placed 
on  the  promotion  of  Frosted  Foods  by 
(ieneral  Foods  is  given  in  the  fact  that 
James  !•'.  Brownlee,  vice-president  of 
General  Foods,  is  also  president  of 
I  'rosted  Foods,  Inc.,  the  production  com¬ 
pany.  Gibson  is  actually  president  of 
the  sales  unit  for  Frosted  Foods. 

According  to  D<  nald  Barr,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Fr<  sted  Foods  Sales 
Corporation,  when  the  baby  of  the  (Jen- 
cral  Foods  family  came  into  being  in 
late  1929,  it  ran  up  against  four  ap¬ 
parently  stifling  obstacles : 

1.  Resistance  against  frozen  foods  by 
dealers  already  making  handsome 
profits  in  fresh  foods. 

2.  Scattered  distributif  n,  and  a  con¬ 
sumer  hesitance.  '' 

3.  Exorbitant  packing  costs  because 
of  limited  consumption. 

That  Frosted  Foods  has  been  able  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  field,  hurdle  these 
drawbacks  in  a  period  of  decreasing 
returns  in  most  industries,  and  approach 
the  black  side  of  the  ledger,  is  a  prima 
facie  testimonial  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  because  it  was  the  cnly  form  of 
paid  space  economically  feasible  for  this 
new  product,  which,  strangely  enough, 
has  been  able  to  do  its  huge  pioneering 
job  through  newspaper  advertising  at 
an  expenditure  of  only  five  per  cent  of 
gross  sales,  which  this  year  will  reach 
10,^,0(X)  packages  of  fresh-frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  5,000,000  pack¬ 
ages  ai  fresh  frozen  meats— double  last 
\ear’s  sale. 

In  1929  Frosted  Foods  eliminated  a 
few  unsalable  products  which  it  could 
not  handle  successfully,  notably  sliced 
apples  and  youngberries.  .\mong  its 
50  other  frozen  foals  there  are  two  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence — tomatoes 
and  lettuce,  which  have  not  taken  well 
to  the  Qarence  Birdseye  process.  Sub¬ 
jected  to  a  — 50°  Fahrenheit  tempera¬ 
ture  under  slight  pressure  between  two 
metal  belts,  nearly  every  imaginable 
food  product  has  been  the  subject  of 
(jeneral  Foods  experimentation,  with 
the  freezing  of  cooked  foods  as  a  possi¬ 
bility.  (.Already  tried  has  been  Birds¬ 
eye  Frosted  Irish  Stew.) 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  new 
process,  scientifically,  is  that  the  rapid 
freezing  prevents  the  forming  of  large 
crystals  within  the  individual  cells  of 
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for  your  co-op«raHon,  but  w«r«n't 
you  just  a  bit  too  onthusiastic? 

---  -  -  - 


A  Fontaine  Fox  creation  for  “Post’s 
40%  Bran  Flakes”  which  embroiled 
him  in  a  warm  controversy  with  news¬ 
papers  to  whom  his  cartoons  are  syndi¬ 
cated.  The  “frank”  copy  is  typic^  of 
the  Bran  1934  campaign. 

the  food  and  the  consequent  breaking 
down  of  the  cell  structure  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  loss  of  texture  and  flavor. 
When  thawed  out  according  to  direc¬ 
tions,  the  Frosted  Foods  have  every 
characteristic  of  fresh  foods,  plus  the 
additional  advantage  of  the  pre-elimina¬ 
tion  of  all  waste,  including  stems,  skins, 
bones  in  meat,  etc. 

Best  sellers  to  date,  in  Mr.  Barr’s 
observation,  are  peas,  corn,  straw¬ 
berries,  spinach,  and  fish  and  poultry 
items. 

With  the  decided  advantages  of  con¬ 
venience  in  handling,  saving  in  freight 
and  distribution  through  elimination  of 
all  unnecessary  weight,  and  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  value  (and  disadvantage) 
of  novelty.  Frosted  Foods  undertak 
this  year  to  utilize  the  service  offered 
by  newspapers  and  selected  a  test  city 
for  working  out  details  of  a  merchan¬ 
dising  campaign  which  may  be  tried  in 
niany  cities  of  the  country. 

In  1929  the  cost  of  the  display  case 
which  the  grocer  had  to  install  before 
he  could  handle  Frosted  Foods  was  from 
$1,0(X)  to  $1,800.  This  prohibitive  cost 
made  it  impossible  to  secure  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  more  than  500  such  cases  in 
the  whole  .Atlantic  seaboard  area,  an  im- 
wieldy,  unproductive,  unprofitable  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Working  with  American  Radiator 
Corp.,  General  Foods  research  men 
drew  plans  for  a  simple  display  case 
which  could  be  built  for  $300  within 
the  reach  of  even  the  small  neighbor¬ 
hood  retailer.  Over  100  of  these  cases 
were  installed  in  Syracuse,  New  \ork, 
to  obtain  coverage  of  at  least  one  store 


TIRE  BUSINESS  SEES  BETTER  *35 

WILLIAM  O’NEIL 

President,  General  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 
*‘|3LSI\ESS  is  bound  to  be  better  in  1935,  not  because  of  what  the 

IJ  politirians  may  do.  but  possibly  in  spite  of  them.” 

"The  hope  of  the  country  lies  in  the  prosperity  of  the  little  fellow  in 
business.  Lately,  there  has  been  more  reason  to  hope  that  Washington 
finally  realizes  that  the  little  fellow  can’t  be  happy  and  prosperous  un¬ 
less  the  larger  producers  and  distributors  are  enabled  to  produce  and 
distribute  at  a  fair  profit. 

“Size  alone  is  no  sin.  Political  attacks  have  often  been  directed 
against  public  utilities  and  other  similarly  large  corporations,  but  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  size  is  essential. 

“Such  corporations  are  not  harmful  in  the  sense  that  they  monopolize 
a  field  that  should  rightfully  belong  to  numerous  small  independents. 
They  do  not  displace  anyone’s  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  for,  if  the 
average  person  got  out  of  a  joh,  he  couldn’t  start  a  telephone  company 
or  a  power  company,  but  if  he  had  $3,500  or  $5,000  he  could  go  into 
some  retail  business. 

“It  should  be  the  function  of  our  government  to  protect  the  little  fel¬ 
low’s  opportunity  to  go  into  business  for  himself.  We  should  not  have 
laws  against  chain  store  organizations.  If  they  ran  grow  honestly  and 
fairly,  then  they  are  entitled  to  a  fair  break. 

“Looking  ahead  in  1935,  the  motor  industry  experts  to  buy  about 
$125,000,000  worth  of  tires  and  tubes  from  rubber  manufacturers  in  the 
coming  year,  as  compared  with  $75,000,000  worth  purchased  in  1933. 
While  we  manufacture  for  the  replacement  tire  market  entirely,  this 
increase  will  be  felt  throughout  the  industry  and  is  one  reason  why  I  am 
confident  that  1935  will  bring  better  business  for  all  of  ns.” 


in  every  neighborhood  in  the  209,000 
city. 

An  allotment  of  about  $7,500  for  put¬ 
ting  over  the  Syracuse  campaign  this 
year  had,  in  the  live  weeKS  loiiowing  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  in  October, 
doubled  the  consumption  of  Frosted 
Foods  in  Syracuse  and  has  now  brought 
about  a  weekly  sale  ot  some  3U,U0U 
packages,  equal  to  the  entire  cost  oi  the 
year’s  schedule. 

Educational  copy  in  all  three  Syra¬ 
cuse  papers  was  used  to  introduce  the 
new  tood.  Housewives  had  to  be  sold 
on  the  idea  that  the  freezing  process  did 
not  remove  the  flavor  and  nutriment, 
and,  frankly,  Barr  said,  “We  have  been 
able  to  get  the  message  over  with  ease 
through  the  newspaper  there.”  With 
this  outstanding  success  already  a  matter 
of  record,  the  management  of  Frosted 
F'oods  is  now  completing  plans  for  a 
similar  campaign  in  Rochester  and  pos¬ 
sibly  one  or  two  other  cities,  during  1935. 

A  policy  of  year  around  copy  in  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  of  each  city  may  be 
followed  as  soon  as  the  product  is 
satisfactorily  introduced  in  a  city.  Thus 
the  45,<)()0-line  campaign  in  Syracuse 
will  be  maintained,  if  future  sales 
there  justify  it,  and  when  Frosted  Foods 
makes  more  inroads  on  fresh  food  sales. 

Frosted  F'oods  officials  optimistically 
ix>int  out  that  their  freezing  plants,  set 
up  in  key  growing  areas  throughout  the 
country  enable  them  to  have  their  prod¬ 
ucts  frozen  in  a  few  hours  after  they 
leave  the  field,  and  save  expensive  haul¬ 
ing  with  loss  of  weight  and  flavor. 
Shipments  of  the  neat  packages  are 
made  in  refrigerated  cars,  and  delivepr 
trucks  with  self-contained  cooling  units 
keep  the  product  at  the  required  tem¬ 
perature  of  10°  above  zero  until  it  ar¬ 
rives  at  individual  grocery  stores.  There 
it  can  be  kept  in  stock  indefinitely  with 
no  loss  of  freshness.  The  trucks  re¬ 
ferred  to  have  a  self-contained  freezing 
unit  which  is  plugged  into  the  wall  in 
the  garage  at  night.  In  the  morning 
the  trucks  are  at  zero  temperature  and 
though  the  doors  may  be  opened  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  daily,  the  interior  truck  tem¬ 
perature  never  rises  above  10  degrees. 

This  efficient  distribution  system 
rapidly  being  whipped  into  shape  by  the 
dynamic  personalities  of  the  General 
Foods  organization,  is  perhaps  the  most 
promising  source  of  newspaper  linage 
on  the  present  horizon.  Newspapers 
are  being  relied  upon  to  put  over  this 
product  because  food  pages  have  proven 
themselves  a  highly  productive  medium 
for  many  General  Foods  products.  Be¬ 
cause  pioneering  must  be  done  from  city 
to  city,  newspapers  can  expect  to  \hare 
the  profits  of  this  food  revolution  if  it 
materializes.  The  approximate  $185,000 
being  spent  this  year  to  reap  a  gross  of 
around  $3,750,000  is  only  a  hint  of  what 
may  be  expected  when  all  the  forces  of 
one  of  the  world’s  most  progressive 
conglomerations  of  food  merchandising 
activities  are  united  in  support  of 
Frosted  Foods.  , 

Up  to  date,  the  big  problem  of  fresh 
food  purveyors  has  been  the  inability  to 
identify  their  products.  Many  schemes 
have  failed  for  lack  of  sufficient  backing 
to  advertise  the  products  after  they 
were  packaged,  but  such  is  not  the  case 
of  General  Foods.  Fruit  stand  men 
throughout  the  country  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  reticent  to  use  newspaper  space 
even  on  food  pages,  to  advertise  their 
product.  If  an  organization  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  concern  whose  annual 
gross  income  tops  $100,000,000  begins  to 
see  increased  earning  in  Frosted  Foods, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  campaign 
spreads  into  many  other  sections.  That’s 
the  way  General  Foods,  with  such  active 
minds  as  that  of  Executive  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Clarence  Francis  in  the  thick  of 
the  fray,  operates. 
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5-DAY  WEEK  FOR  ART  STAFF 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  art 
department  went  on  the  five-day  week 
Dec.  10,  following  a  request  by  the 
Ledger  unit  of  the  Philadelphia-Camden 
Newspaper  Guild  in  recent  conferences 
with  John  C.  Martin,  publisher.  Leon 
Holtsizer,  art  director,  put  it  into  ef¬ 
fect  after  Mr.  Martin  had  discussed  it 
with  him. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  15,  1934 
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MORE  NEWSPAPER  LIQUOR  LINAGE  IN  ^35 

National  Distillers’  “Crab  Orchard”  Becomes  One  of  Best  Sellers  Through  1,2 18,632-Line  Cam¬ 
paign — 82.5%  in  Papers,  17.5  %  in  Magazines 


DHSriTK  the  fact  tliat  the  return  of 
liiiuor  has  returned  to  the  national 
treasury  only  $410,000,000  or  barely  a 
third  of  enthusiastic  estimates  by  Ke- 
pealists,  it  is  credited  with  being  re- 
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Seton  Porter 

sponsible  for  half  the  net  1934  linage 
gain  in  U.  S.  newspapers  over  1933. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  liquor  business  has 
been  a  hint  of  a  headache  to  some  of 
those  engaged  in  it,  but  National  Dis¬ 
tillers  Pnxlucts  Corp.,  with  sandy  Seton 
Porter  at  its  head  was  able  to  show  a 
net  profit  of  $5,800,000  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1934.  The  last  six  months 
have  been  even  more  bountiful  to  Na¬ 
tional  Distillers. 

But  Porter’s  achievement  stands  out 
from  a  welter  of  tax  and  distribution 
worries  which  have  driven  scores  of 
wholesalers  and  retailers  to  the  wailing 
wall.  Conflict  of  ideas,  absolutely  di¬ 
vergent  views  on  tactics  for  revivifying 
the  struggling  industry  which  could 
hardly  fall  back  on  pre-Prohibition 
trade  practices  in  view  of  basic  changes 
in  our  distribution  structure,  made  it 
hard  for  the  newspapers  or  anyone  else 
to  arrive  at  a  sane  policy  and  stick  to  it. 

Porter  might  be  classed  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  guesscr,  particularly  since  on  the 
relatively  small  investment  of  less  than 
$200,000  (including  1,218,632  lines  of 
newspaper  space)  his  straight  Kentucky 
"Cral)  tfrchard"  whiskey  at  $1.15  per 
pint  (average)  jumped  into  the  lead  for 
sales  and  stayed  in  the  running  against 
the  strenuous  effort  of  Seagram  and 
Schenley.  Newspapers  received  82.5 
per  cent  of  the  "Crab  Orchard"  appro¬ 
priation  and  magazines  the  17.5  per 
cent  balance.  Preliminary  plans  for 
next  year,  although  the  budget  is  only 
now  in  the  process  of  formation,  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  string  of  187  daily  papers 
will  be  considerably  enlarged  for  1935 
liecause  "newspapers  appear  -to  be  the 
basic  media  for  liiiuor  advertising,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  Krwin,  Wasey  media  ex¬ 
pert  who  handles  the  "Cral)  Orchard” 
account. 

The  success  of  "Crab  Orchard,”  how¬ 
ever,  wasn’t  as  simple  as  that.  It  all 
goes  back  a  decade,  when  Seton  Porter 
was  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  alcohol 
industry.  Pew  there  were  who  had  the 
wisdom  to  foresee  the  end  of  Prohibi¬ 
tion  at  any  comparatively  definite  period, 
the  courage  to  formulate  a  plan  to  take 
advantages  of  the  situation,  or  the  money 
to  carry  out  such  a  plan.  Porter,  for¬ 
tunately,  had  all  three,  with  perhaps  a 
leaning  toward  the  courage  factor  and 
111  uncanny  guessing  ability. 

Regardless,  it  was  Porter  who  manip¬ 
ulated  liquor  warehouse  stocks  and  Wall 
street  stocks  until  the  end  of  Prohibi¬ 


tion  found  him  in  control  of  60  per  cent 
of  U.  S.  pre-prohibition  bonded  w  hiskey, 
and  facilities  for  turning  out  some  2.0(X),- 
000  gallons  of  whiskey  a  month.  95  per 
cent  of  which  is  sagely  salted  away  by 
Porter. 

Sagaciously,  then.  Porter  has  emer¬ 
ged  as  one  of  the  strongest  personalities 
in  a  new  industry  which  is  largely  dom¬ 
inated  by  personalities  rather  than  cor¬ 
porations.  If  he  weathers  the  wintry 
storm  of  finance  into  which  he  had  op¬ 
timistically  to  sail  in  reaching  his  pres¬ 
ent  position  of  dominance,  it  can  be 
safely  observed  that  his  philosophy  of 
launching  and  advertising  low-priced 
whiskeys  first,  relying  on  them  to  build 
up  distribution  channels  for  high-priced 
old  whiskeys  and  the  tremendous  stocks 
of  his  newly  made  products  when  they 
have  sufficiently  aged,  has  solved  the 
perplexing  liquor  distribut  on  question 
which  confronts  manufacturers  today. 
He  will  have  also  established  a  per¬ 
manent  industry,  one  of  which  benefi¬ 
ciaries  will  be  the  nation’s  newspapers. 

Before  going  into  details  of  the  “Crab 
Orchard"  advertising,  biggest  project  of 
National  Distillers  this  year.  Porter’s 
general  ideas  on  promotion  and  1935 
prospects  offer  a  fascinating  bit  of 
thinking  for  advertising  men  and  editors 
alike. 

In  an  interview  with  Editor  &  Pcb- 
i.isHER  Porter  similingly,  but  none  the 
less  seriously,  said  that  the  liquor  in¬ 
dustry  had  pulled  through  1934  in  spite 
of  newspaper  editorial  departments. 
He  cited,  particularly,  the  wave  of  edi¬ 
torial  castigation  heaped  on  the  liquor 
producers  when  they  had  to  rush  cheap 
liquor  onto  the  market  to  supply  a 
"novelty”  demand.  Publicity-seeking 
health  commissioners  and  over-zealous 
reporters.  Porter  intimated,  might  have 
done  some  good,  but  also  did  irreparable 
harm  to  legitimate  manufacturers.  Con¬ 
spicuous  for  its  universal  acceptance  by 
editors,  was  the  anti-blend  publicity. 


whiskey  is  beyond  our  wildest  expecta¬ 
tion.  The  ‘flash’  market  for  cheap 
blends  and  inexpensive  straight  whis¬ 
keys  will  always  remain  important,  but 
in  the  meantime  there  is  growing  up  a 
consumer  preference  for  good  liquor, 
virtually  independently  of  any  promotion 
we  or  anyone  else  has  done.  When  I 
recommended  to  our  board  of  directors 
in  January  1932  that  we  give  a  case  of 
bonded  whiskey,  then  in  our  warehouse, 
to  stockholders  as  a  dividend  on  each 
five  shares,  payable  in  the  fall  of  1934 
or  later  they  turned  their  faces  and 
smiled  because  I  said  those  cases  would 
be  worth  $80  apiece  someday.  Today 
the  public  is  buying  them  at  $100.” 

Partly  stunt,  partly  serious,  the  whis¬ 
key-dividend  to  National  Distillers 
stockholders  is  typical  of  the  type  of 
performance  which  finds  favor  with 
Porter.  It  was  his  insight  into  group 
psychology  and  the  value  of  publicity 
which  led  him  to  offer  the  liquor  stock 
to  his  stock-holders.  “After  all,  it 
really  does  belong  to  them,”  he  said. 

Looking  ahead.  Porter  sees  a  bright 
future  for  the  liquor  industry  when 
stability  is  achieved  and  old  stock  liquors 
on  which  there  is  a  reasonable  profit  for 
every  handler  come  into  their  own. 

In  the  meantime,  he  says,  “there  is  no 
set  advertising  expenditure  which  we 
can  rely  on  as  economical.  We  haven’t 
tried  enough  promotion  yet  to  know  just 
how  much  we  can  spend.  It  has  been 
important  in  merchandising  a  product 
which  is  comparatively  new.  Money 
spent  long  before  Prohibition  is  still 
being  cashed  in  on,  because  somehow 
the  names  of  the.se  famous  old  brands 
have  remained  in  the  back  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  mind,  and  when  he  sees  that 
liquor  today  he  will  buy  it  on  the  repu¬ 
tation  it  had  16  years  ago  or  more.  It 
seems  like  even  the  younger  people  have 
heard  about  some  of  these  famous  old 
whiskeys. 

“One  thing  we  have  found  out  about 


another  seek  to  convey  an  impression 
that  the  only  way  to  start  a  day  right  is 
to  reach  for  a  slug  of  gin.  National 
Distillers  will  countenance  nothing  of 
the  sort  in  its  advertising  copy.  More¬ 
over,  we  have  a  settled  policy  that  with 
the  newspaper  columns  of  si.x  week- 


F'Nery  Scotch  whiskey  on  the  market  advertising  is  that  the  ’health’  appeal 


is  a  blend  of  several  whiskeys,  and  70 
per  cent  of  the  whiskey  sold  in  U.  S. 
before  Prohibition  was  a  blend.  These 
facts.  Porter  feels,  were  overlooked  by 
the  press,  and  as  a  result  newspapers 
added  further  confusion  to  an  already 
befuddled  industry. 

That  period  has  come  to  an  end, 
Porter  said,  and  he  is  delighted  that  “the 
increasing  demand  for  better  classes  of 


1934  SALE  AND  ADVERTISING  SCOTCH 
WHISKEY  TO  OCT.  1 

In  Scotch  whiskey  lies  a  fertile  field  for  newspaper 
advertising  linage  in  1935  and  1936,  because  of  in¬ 
creasing  demands  for  better  liquor  by  the  consuming 
public.  The  percentage  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
expenditures,  shown  In  this  table  (prepared  by  Erwin, 

Wasey  &  Company  from  data  sent  In  by  57  news¬ 
papers)  to  be  about  50-50,  Is  expected  to  shift  in 
favor  of  newspapers  due  to  unusual  results  being 
obtained  by  National  Distillers. 

Sales  Ranking  Mag- 

- - — .  Newspaper  Adver-  azine 

28  20  13  rising  Linage  Adver- 

East-  Cen-  West-  Total  1934  to  Sept.  1  rising 

tral  em 


Brands  Cities 

Cities 

Cities  Cities 

East 

Central 

West 

Total 

Dollars 

Haig  &  Haig  . 

1 

3 

2 

1 

67,986 

31,638 

30,665 

130,289 

17,670 

White  Horse  . 

2 

2 

4 

2 

38,628 

51,741 

18,081 

114,450 

8,400 

Teacher’s  . 

3 

I 

3 

29,319 

16.610 

13,660 

59,589 

3,968 

Dewar’s  White  Label 

5 

6 

5 

4 

28,819 

27,799 

9,675 

66,293 

14,310 

BUck  &  White . 

4 

4 

4 

5 

1,372 

228 

220 

1,820 

2,050 

Johnny  Walker . 

6 

5 

3 

6 

8,699 

8,291 

15,258 

32,248 

48,540 

Vat  69  . 

7 

7 

7 

42,189 

28,674 

116 

70,979 

20,120 

Sandy  MacDonald  . . 

2,082 

893 

585 

3,560 

4,885 

McCallum’s  Periection 

6,152 

10,193 

3,726 

20,071 

21,705 

King  George  IV . 

702 

424 

1,126 

Sandy  McNab  . 

1.821 

3,636 

1,126 

6,583 

5,800 

Holt’s  Mountain 

Cream  . 

1,186 

5,152 

6,338 

MacDonald’s  Night 

3,373 

3,373 

Kinz  William  IV 

V.O.P . 

208 

208 

23,056 

Stoddart’s  . 

564 

564 

Usher’s  Green  Stripe 

1,451 

500 

8,368 

10,319 

Whitley  . 

617 

fl7 

Ballantine  . 

400 

400 

Gaelic  Old  Smuggler 

1,665 

989 

2,654 

Long  John  . 

966 

968 

which  is  still  used  in  some  other  coun¬ 
tries  is  no  good  here.  Ours  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  product  and  we  know  it.  Straight 
institutional  advertising  for  our  good 
whiskeys,  plus  the  use  of  copy  to  im¬ 
press  upon  buyers  that  the  nation’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  bonded  liquor  is  very  limited,  has 
been  effective  for  us,”  Porter  finds. 

“In  London,  for  example,  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  some  gins  of  one  type  or 


Totals .  232,195  194,410  105,842  532,447  170,594 


Tb#  price  i*  low  for  Mich  fine  qaalilv. 

Ciob  O'lchmd 


Black  and  white  newspaper  copy  for 
Crab  Orchard  emphasizing  the  absence 
of  cutting  or  blending  in  its  manufac¬ 
ture,  to  offset  unfavorable  impression 
created  by  bitter  blends  and  green  cuts 

which  flooded  market  in  January. 

days  open  to  us  we  shall  not  advertise 
in  Sunday  newspapers  nor  shall  we,  in 
any  of  our  copy,  show  women  engaged 
in  drinking.  We  may  be  leaning  back 
too  far  on  the  moral  side,  but  in  the 
long  run  we  feel  we  shall  merit  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  adult  thinkers  of  the 
country.” 

With  that  in  mind,  National  Distil¬ 
lers  launched  in  the  early  summer  a 
campaign  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  “Sunny  Brook,”  “Old  Taylor,”  “Old 
Grand  Dad”  and  “Mount  Vernon,”  all 
of  it  12  to  18  year  old  whiskey.  The 
response  to  that  campaign,  evolved  by 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  was  so  astonish¬ 
ing  that  by  early  Autumn  all  of  Na¬ 
tional  Distillers’  supplies  of  those  vin¬ 
tage  whiskeys  had  passed  into  theh^ds 
of  wholesalers  and  jobbers.  National 
Distillers  has  plans  now  for  1935  and 
1936  for  the  advertising  of  its  standard 
bottled-in-bond  supplies  of  those  brands 
on  which  it  will  predicate,  in  large  meas¬ 
ure,  its  permanency.  These  will  be  the 
United  States  Government  standard  4- 
year-old  bottled-in-bond  types  of  “Old 
Grand  Dad,”  “Old  Taylor,”  “Old  Over¬ 
holt,”  “Old  Crow,”  "Old  Hermitage,” 
"Mount  Vernon”  and  a  few  others. 
Meantime,  as  time  permits  the  offering 
of  “Crab  Orchard”  of  greater  age.  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaigns  will  be  util¬ 
ized  for  the  maintenance  of  its  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  popular  price  field. 

(jrab  Orchard,  an  inexpensive  straight 
litpior,  was  the  1934  bright  spot  in  Na¬ 
tional  Distillers’  advertising  and  sales, 
however,  because  it  jumped  to  100,000 
cases  a  month  within  eight  weeks  after 
it  was  launched  in  January,  and  has 
maintained  that  figure  up  to  the  present 
writing.  Here  is  the  month  by  month 
use  of  newspaper  space  in  187  papers: 

January  .  57,596  lines 

February . 100.232  lines 

March  .  65,824  lines 

April,  May  .  (none) 

June  . 100,980  lines 

July  . 149,600  lines 

.\ugust  . 149,600  lines 

September  . 149,600  lines 

October  . 149,600  lines 

November  . 149,600  lines 

I  December  . 149,600  lines 

In  April  and  May  the  company  felt 
that  an  experimental  lay-off  in  the 
;  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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800%  RETURN  ON  ADVERTISING  BUDGET 

27- Year  Record  of  American  Cranberry  Exchange  Shows  Faith  in  Newspapers — Spend  $125,000 

in  1934 — Outstanding  Cooperative  Success 


The  American  public  paid  some  $2,- 
000,000  “alimony”  in  1934  because 
the  Cranberry  has  been  given  a  divorce 
from  the  Turkey.  That  $2,000,000  rep¬ 
resents  the  difference  between  what 
cranberry  farmers  receive  each  year, 
now  that  the  berr>’  has  found  wider 
usage  than  as  a  mere  supplement  to  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  the  amount 
they  used  to  receive  annually. 

For  this  they  can  thank  the  American 

^  BARRELS 


Cranberry  Exchange,  whose  record  of 
cooperative  marketing  and  advertising 
is  probably  without  parallel  in  modern 
advertising  history.  Exchange  officials 
estimate  ^t  for  every  dollar  invested 
in  advertising,  during  the  17  years  in 
which  Eatmor  Cranberries  have  been 
promoted  $8  have  been  returned  to 
the  growers.  A.  U.  Chaney,  general 
manager  of  the  Exchange  told  Editor 
&  Publisher:  “I  very  much  doubt  that 
we  could  have  marketed  the  last  three 
crops  at  prices  that  would  have  returned 
to  the  members  their  average  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  if  we  had  not  had  the  aid  of 
advertising.”  Since  the  depression  bot¬ 
tom  in  1931,  there  has  been  a  marked 
annual  increase  irt  crop  value.  There¬ 
by,  as  Aesop  used  to  say,  hangs  a  tale. 

Prior  to  1907  cranberries  were  grown 
in  about  the  quantity  they  are  today, 
in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  Long 
Island,  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts. 
Marketing  conditions,  however,  were 
about  the  same  as  they  are  today  in 
some  other  lines,  such  a  apples.  Ship¬ 
ments  were  either  short  or  long,  mar¬ 
kets  were  flooded  at  the  wrong  time, 
grading  was  poor  .and  advertising  was 
nil.  It  was  in  1907  that  the  member 
associations.  The  \cw  England  Cran¬ 
berry  Sales  Co.,  Growers  Cranberry 
Company,  Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales 
Company  and  the  Long  Island  Growers 
got  together  to  form  the  American  Cran¬ 
berry  Exchange. 

Things  went  along  satisfactorily,  as 
shown  in  tabulations  and  charts  on  this 
page,  until  the  Exchange  became  con¬ 
vinced  in  1916  that  it  could  do  more  in 
the  line  of  promotion.  The  first  ten 
years  had  seen  no  advertising,  except, 
as  Mr.  Chaney  explained,  “a  test  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  city  of  Chicago  during  the 
season  of  1916.  The  sole  purpose  of 
that  campaign  was  tn  learn  whether  ad¬ 
vertising  of  cranberries  would  increase 


the  demand.  We  spent  $22,940.97  ad¬ 
vertising  cranberries  in  Chicago  that 
year,  and  increased  the  total  sales  of  all 
cranberries  in  Chicago  for  that  season 
47^  per  cent  over  the  previous  year, 
against  a  gain  of  only  5  per  cent  in 
\ew  York  City,  where  no  advertising 
was  conducted.” 

That  settled  the  question  of  whether 
advertising  paid.  But  what  w’as  to  be 
done  about  it?  First  some  method  of 


budgeting  for  advertising  must  be 
worked  out.  The  first  year  a  small  ap¬ 
propriation  was  used  for  experimenting, 
and  in  1918  an  expenditure  of  $54,198 
brought  encouraging  results.  Then  in 
1919  the  SO  cent  per  barrel  assessment 
was  hit  upon  as  a  fair  average,  with  a 
rebate  to  be  made  to  the  grower  if  the 
market  conditions  did  not  necessitate 
the  spending  of  the  full  amount.  These 
rebates  really  are  made,  surprisingly, 
because  the  advertising  budget  is  really 
set  by  old  mother  nature.  The  size  of 
the  advertising  expenditure  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  production.  The  50 
cent  assessment  is  deducted  when  the 
Exchange  makes  its  payment  to  the 
grower. 

As  explained  by  W.  G.  Hildebrant, 
president  of  the  Gotham  Advertising 
Company  which  handles  the  account,  and 
C.  S.  McKinstry,  account  executive,  the 
crop  variance  is  all-important  when  ad¬ 
vertising  questions  are  concerned.  If 
the  crop  is  early  and  short,  such  as  was 
the  production  this  year  on  account  of 
excessive  heat  during  growing  periods, 
the  advertising  must  he  started  early  with 
special  advertising  to  tell  the  housewives 
the  cranberry  is  early  this  year,  and 
must  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  has  been  cleaned  up. 

Thpe  are  many  other  cooperative 
growing  and  marketing  associations,  for 
example  the  citrus  fruit  groups  in  Cali¬ 


fornia  and  Florida,  but  there  are  few 
associations  with  the  record  of  efficiency 
which  American  Cranberry  Exchange 
has  to  its  credit.  Other  factors  in  its 
operation  must  be  duly  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  Chaney  recognizes  that  when  he 
says : 

“.Mthough  it  is  very  evident  that  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Eatmor  Cranberries  has 
shown  splendid  results,  success  would 
have  been  impossible  without  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  grading,  distributing  and 
marketing — all  these  factors  working  to¬ 
gether  being  of  vital  importance. 

“Competition  in  foods  has  increased 
greatly  in  the  last  20  years.  Eating 
habits  of  people  have  changed  greatly. 
The  variety  of  foods  has  multiplied. 
Papers  and  magazines  are  filled  with 
advertisements  of  all  kinds  of  foods. 
The  consumer  has  just  one  stomach. 
Desire  for  the  new  foods  replaces  desire 
for  many  of  the  old  customary  ones. 
The  retailer  has  become  an  order  clerk, 
and  hands  out  what  the  consumer  calls 
for.  The  average  retailer  now  depends 
on  the  manufacturer  or  producer  of 
food  to  create  the  consumer  demand, 
and  he  just  fills  that  demand  as  it  comes 
to  him. 

“Remember,  cranberries  are  a  very 
small  item  in  the  food  supply,  and  are 
in  the  semi-luxury  class.  If  we  keep 
still  the  consumers  are  likely  to  largely 
forget  us  and  buy  other  foods  that  are 
advertised  or  better  known.  Advertis¬ 
ing,  or  education  of  consumers  as  to 
how,  why  and  when  to  cook  and  serve 
cranberries  is  a  job  that  must  be  done, 
if  the  growing  of  cranberries  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  profitable. 

“The  favorable  economic  conditions 
and  moderate  crops  of  course  greatly 
helped  in  securing  the  highprices  in  such 
years  as  1921,  1927,  1928  and  1929,  but 
we  certainly  could  not  have  secured 
such  high  prices  without  the  advertising 
and  regulation  of  distribution  to  fit  the 
demand  so  created,”  Chaney  said. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  the  production  of  tur¬ 
keys  is  approximately  19,000,000  birds 
annually.  Allowing  an  average  of  one 
pound  of  cranberries  to  be  served  with 
every  turkey  produced,  that  would  con¬ 
sume  but  1%,000  barrels  of  cranberries, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  production. 

When  the  Exchange  inaugurated  its 
advertising  schedule,  then,  they  realized 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  depend  on 
that  outlet,  but  certainly  must  con¬ 
tinue,  in  Chaney’s  words,  “to  increase 
consumption  of  cranberries  by  the  use 
of  other  appetizing  recipes,  serving 
cranlierry  sauce  with  other  meats,  etc.” 

The  necessity  for  that  type  of  increase 
in  consumer  demand  is  a  key  to  the 
type  of  copy  which  Gotham  has  been 
using  effectively  in  the  Eatmor  cam¬ 
paigns.  The  name  of  the  product  it¬ 
self,  suggests  that  the  stress  would  be 
laid  on  other  ways  to  serve  cranberries 
than  with  the  traditional  turkey'  at 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

This  year’s  campaign  will  use  alwut 
$125,000  worth  of  promotion,  over  $80,- 
000  of  which  will  go  into  newspapers. 
In  fact  most  of  it  has  already  been 
placed.  Radio  and  magazine  constitute 
a  bare  five  per  cent  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion.  There  are  two  factors  which  miti¬ 
gate  in  favor  of  the  newspaper,  accord¬ 
ing  to  McKinstry.  One  is  that  the 
southern  races,  Italians,  etc.,  in  this 
country  cannot  and  never  will  be  per¬ 


THIS  IS  WHERE  BERRIES  ARE  GROWN 


(Bushels) 

1933  1932  1931  1930  1929 

Cape  Cod  .  470,(KX)  360,000  415,000  375,000  400,000 

\.  J.  &  L.  1 .  142.0tJ0  75,000  130,000  146,000  90,000 

Wisconsin  .  43,(KX>  75,000  48,000  36,000  42,000 

Wash,  and  Ore .  4,100  11,000  13,000  3,400  12,350 


Total  .  659,100  521,000  600,000  560,400  544,350 


—  TOTAL  VALUES 


A  brief  glance  at  these  sets  of  bars  reveals  their  significance  as  a  summary  of 
one  of  the  outstanding  advertising  successes  of  the  century,  in  the  matter  of 
results  if  not  in  grandiose  expenditures.  The  upper  set,  representing  produc¬ 
tion  of  cranberries  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  Wisconsin  and 
the  Coast,  shows  that,  in  the  main,  production  has  varied  from  year  to  year 
but  over  the  27-year  period  has  been  fairly  static.  Notice,  in  contrast,  the 
bottom  set  of  bars  which  shows  that  since  national  advertising  was  started,  the 
value  of  the  crops,  although  the  volume  has  remained  the  same,  has  been  much 
higher  than  in  the  period  preceding  1917,  when  advertising  was  begun. 


suaded  to  eat  cranberries.  They  just 
don’t  like  them.  Consequently  the 
newspapers  are  employed  to  skip  sec¬ 
tions  where  those  populations  groups 
are  strong.  The  North,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  is  a  better  cranberry  consuming 
section  than  the  South.  Eatmor’s  cam¬ 
paign  in  175  newspapers  (once  reached 
200)  can  take  those  factors  into  con¬ 
sideration,  rather  than  having  to  buy  a 
blanket  circulation.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  impossible  to  make  commit- 


WILL 
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. . .  when  Eatmor  Cranberries 
are  served  in  one  or  more  of 
the  many  delightful  ways. 

For  instance,  fresh  cranberry 
sauce  will  greatly  help  to 
enliven  uninteresting  and 
tasteless  meals. 

“lO-Minute"  Cranberry  Sauce 
(Stewed  Cranberries) 

Boil  2  cups  of  water  and  ly^  to  2  cups  of 
suaar  together  5  minutes,  then  add  4 
cups  Elatmor  Cranberries.  Boil  without 
stirring  (5  minutes  is  usually  S'Jfirient) 
until  all  the  skins  pop  open.  Remove 
from  fire  when  the  popping  stops,  and 
allow  the  sauce  to  remain  in  the  vessel 
undisturbed  until  cool. 

Grocery  and  fruit  stores  have  E)atmur 
Cranberries  and  free  recipe  cards. 

Quality  Graded  and  Trade  Marked 


Eat  mor 
Cranberries 


This  copy  gives  an  idea  of  how  the 
Gotham  Advertising  Agency  has  at¬ 
tempted,  with  unqualified  success,  te 
suggest  the  use  of  cranberries  for  all 
meals.  This  piece  of  copy  contains  a 
brief  recipe,  an  important  phase  of 
every  Eatmor  campaign. 

ments  for  very  long  in  advance.  Copy 
must  be  plac^  a  few  days  before  the 
cranberries  arrive  in  any  given  market, 
must  be  “blasted”  on  the  day  the  ber¬ 
ries  arrive,  and  must  follow  up  in  defi¬ 
nite  relationship  to  the  period  during 
which  the  berries  stay  on  the  markrt. 
All  these  conditions  are  easily  met  in 
newspaper  space. 

The  1934  campaign  included  18  ads, 
mainly  of  56  and  100-lines,  totaling 
1,700  lines  and  appeared  in  175  papers. 
Copy  pointed  out,  in  these  successive 
stages :  “Cranberries  .Are  Ready  to 
Ship  to  You — Watch  for  Them!” 
“They  Have  Arrived!  Fresh  Fiatmor 
Cranberries  Now  on  Sale  at  Grocers 

and  Fruit  Dealers _ ”  “44  Different  | 

Ways  to  Serve”  and  “Not  Just  a  Holi¬ 
day  Treat— (7of)d  Everyday.”  Copy  il¬ 
lustrated  in  this  story  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  use  of  a  recipe. 

Intimately  tied  up  with  the  Eatmor 
newspaper  campaign  this  year,  which 
incidentally  has  the  relatively  easy  j(A 
of  marketing  only  a  50  per  cent  crop  in 
the  period  of  September  15  to  December 
31,  is  the  regular  recipe  card  and  re¬ 
cipe  book  merchandising.  Each  Latmor 
ad  carries  a  “write  for  l)ooklet”  line 
which  last  year  drew  ,30,(K)0  replies. 
Some  10,(X)0,000  recipe  cards  are  also 
printed  and  distributed  in  the  packed 
boxes  of  cranlierries.  A  heavy  colored 
cardboard  scoop  is  also  enclosed  in  the  1 
box  for  use  by  the  grocer. 

Up  until  1931,  50  per  cent  of  the  Eat¬ 
mor  campaign  was  carried  in  magazines, 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Reiterates  Authority  in 
Rewrite  Man,  by  the 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C,  Dec.  13— 
Reiterating  its  claim  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  cases  involving  disputes  under 
the  newspaper  code,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  affirmed  its  hold¬ 
ing  in  the  Dean  S.  Jennings  case  and 
has  ordered  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bul- 
letin  to  reinstate  Jennings  or  suffer  the 
penalties  of  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act. 

The  Board  declared  no  new  evidence 
was  presented  at  last  week’s  rehearing, 
which  had  been  requested  by  NRA  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  the  facts  sur¬ 
rounding  adoption  of  the  newspaper 
code.  It  also  declared : 

“Nothing  in  the  language  of  the 
newspaper  code  indicates  that  the  news¬ 
paper  industrial  board  was  intended  to 
be  put  upon  the  unique  footing  of  hav¬ 
ing  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  7  (a)  cases 
arising  in  that  industry.” 

As  a  general  proposition,  the  Board 
agreed,  it  is  not  advisable  for  NLRB  to 
assume  jurisdiction  in  labor  disputes  un¬ 
til  industrial  relations  boards  have  heard 
cases.  “But”,  said  the  Board,  “where 
there  exists  some  reason  which  makes  it 
otherwise  fitting  for  us  to  act,  it  is  not 
the  part  of  wise  administration  to  de¬ 
cline  jurisdiction  merely  because  our 
power  is  vigorously  challenged.  Such 
a  course  can  only  prejudice  our  asser¬ 
tion  of  jurisdiction  on  subsequent  ap¬ 
propriate  occasions.” 

The  original  decision  was  handed 
down  Dec.  3,  and  on  the  same  date  the 
Board  announced  its  decision  to  reopen 
the  case  to  permit  NR.\  to  present  its 
side  of  the  case. 

Blackwell  Smith,  acting  general  coun¬ 
sel  for  NRA,  and  Elisha  Hanson,  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  appeared  personally, 
and  Donald  Richberg,  chairman  of  the 
National  Emergency  Counsel  presented 
a  brief.  All  three  asserted  that  assump¬ 
tion  of  jurisdiction  by  the  Labor  Board 
constituted  a  breach  of  agreements 
which  accompanied  acceptance  of  the 
code  by  the  publishers. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  Board  asserted  in  reaffirming  its 
holding,  “it  was  plain  common  sense  for 
us  at  tins  point  to  dispose  of  the  case 
on  the  merits.” 

The  decision  of  the  board  follows; 

A  decision  in  this  case  was  handed  down 
by  us  on  December  3,  1934.  The  case  was 
reopened  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Blackwell 
Smith,  Acting  General  Counsel  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Administration,  to  give  the 
.National  Recovery  Administration  a  further 
opportunity  to  present  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  adoption  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Code,  and  of  arguing  the  questions  in¬ 
volved  in  the  decision.  At  the  rehearing  held 
Dec.  7,  1934,  Mr.  Smith  made  a  state¬ 
ment  on  behalf  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration,  not  challenging  our  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  hut  addressing  certain  arguments  to 
our  administrative  discetion.  There  was 
read  into  the  record,  also,  a  statement  ad¬ 
dressed  to  us  under  date  of  December  6, 
1934  by  Mr.  Donald  Richberg,  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Emergency  Council. 

3Ir.  Richberg  says  in  his  statement  that  it 
it  “an  essential  obligation  of  the  Government 
tnd  of  any  agency  of  the  Government  to 
maintain  good  faith";  and  that  "the  agree¬ 
ment  made  and  embodied  in  Article  VII  should 
certainly  be  maintained  by  an  agency  of  the 
Government  in  letter  and  spirit."  He  sug- 
yests  to  us  that  it  is  “the  duty  of  this  Board 
to  maintain  the  good  faith  of  the  action  of 
the  President,  both  in  approving  the  Code  and 
in  creating  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.”  We  do  not  controvert  these  general¬ 
ities,  but  if  we  have  correctly  interpreted 
the  Code  and  the  Executive  Order  creating 
this  Board,  no  question  of  breaking  faith  can 
be  involved — unless,  indeed,  we  are  obliged  to 
take  account  of  some  extrinsic  understand¬ 
ings  not  embodied  in  the  documents.  We 
bad  assumed  that  such  understandings  might 
constitute  the  “circumstances”  sought  to  be 
presented  to  us  at  the  rehearing  of  the  case; 
*nd  although  such  circumstances  would 
bardly  be  relevant  in  construing  the  meaning 
of  the  Newspaper  Cf>de  and  its  effect  nn 
the  Executive  Order  defining  our  jurisdiction, 
we  ww  loath  to  close  the  case  finally  with¬ 
out  giving  the  National  Recovery  Admin¬ 
istration  a  further  chance  to  be  heard. 


Cases  Under  Newspaper  Code  and  Orders  Reinstatement  of  Jennings, 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  Allegedly  Discharged  for  Guild  Activities 


By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


No  new  evidence  was  presented  to  us  at 
the  reargument  throwing  any  light  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Code.  In  his  argument  be¬ 
fore  us  on  November  13,  1934,  Mr.  Elisha 
Hanson,  who  represented  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in  the  code 
negotiations,  said;  “Mr.  Richberg  and  I  ex¬ 
changed  memoranda  on  Article  VII.”  It 
now  appears  that  the  “memoranda”  to  which 
Mr.  Hanson  had  referred  were  not,  as  might 
have  been  supposed,  a  formal  exchange  of 
views  as  to  the  effect  and  meaning  of  the 
Code;  but  were  merely,  as  Mr.  Hanson  now 
states,  “preliminary  drafts”  that  took  final 
form  in  Article  VII.  The  Code,  Mr.  Han¬ 
son  asserts,  “clearly  and  adequately”  ex¬ 
presses  everything  that  was  agreed  upon.  It 
is  therefore  to  the  Code  only  that  we  must 
look. 

Discussing  the  negotiations  leading  up  to 
the  Code,  Mr.  Richberg  states  that: 

“Agreement  was  reached  substantially 
to  this  effect:  That  the  publishers  in 
submitting  or  accepting  this  Code  would 
not  be  held  to  have  consented  to  any 
modification  thereof,  except  as  each  might 
subsequently  agree,  and  second,  that  they 
did  not  thereby  waive  any  constitutional 
rights  and,  third,  that  they  did  not  con¬ 
sent  to  the  imposition  of  any  require¬ 
ments  interfering  with  freedom  of  the 
press.  This  agreement  was  written  into 
Article  VII  of  the  Code  .  .  .” 

This  point  had  been  stated  to  us  in  very 
much  the  same  words  by  Mr.  Hanson  at  the 
previous  hearing.  There  is  nothing  in  it  con¬ 


trary  to  what  we  said  in  our  former  decision. 
An  agreement  that  the  publishers  in  “sub¬ 
mitting  or  accepting  this  Code  would  not  be 
held  to  have  consented  to  any  modification 
thereof,  except  as  each  may  subsequently 
agree,”  is  quite  different  from  the  assertion 
that  the  President,  in  approving  Article  VII, 
engaged  not  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred 
on  him  by  Section  10  (b)  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act — powers  which  Con¬ 
gress  directed  to  be  reserved  in  each  code  of 
fair  competition. 

The  language  of  the  “Executive  Order 
creating  this  Board  makes  it  apparent  that 
our  jurisdiction  is  broad  enough  to  cover  any 
violations  of  Section  7  (a).  As  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  language  of  Section 
2  (c)  of  the  Executive  Order  authorizes  this 
Board  to  hear  complaints  of  violation  of 
Section  7  (a)  of  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act”  and  such  parts  cf  any  code  or 
agreement  as  incorporates  said  section.” 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Newspaper  Code  to 
differentiate  it,  so  far  as  violations  of  Sec¬ 
tion  7  (a)  are  concerned,  from  any  other 
code.  Section  3  (a)  (1)  of  the  Executive 
Order  directs '  us  to  study  the  activities  of 
industrial  boards  “already  created”  in  order 
that  we  may  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  as  to  whether  such  boards  should  be 
given  the  statutory  powers  he  is  authorized 
to  confer  under  Public  Resolution  44.  As 
we  understand  our  function  from  a  study  of 
the  Executive  Order  as  a  whole,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  is  not  merely  a  tribunal 
for  the  disposition  of  7  (a)  complaints  aris- 


Baker  Asks  For  Continuance  of  LT,U. 
Cases;  Industrial  Board  Deadlocked 


Members  of  the  Newspaper  In¬ 
dustrial  Board,  set  up  under  the 
newspaper  code  to  handle  labor  disputes, 
met  in  Washington  last  week.  One  case 
was  acted  upon ;  one  case  was  deadlocked 
l>y  an  evenly  split  vote  which  caused 
Vice-President  C.  M.  Baker  of  the  I. 
T.  U.,  sitting  as  a  proxy  for  President 
Charles  Howard,  to  ask  for  continu¬ 
ation  of  all  typographical  union  cases 
on  the  docket;  and  all  other  cases  were 
cuntinued. 

Two  cases  involving  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  were  put  over,  at  the 
request  of  Jonathan  Eddy,  guild  board 
member,  to  be  considered  at  a  meeting 
of  the  board  in  New  York  Dec.  17. 
They  are  the  Boston  Guild  vs.  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  and  the  New  York  Guild  vs. 
//  Progresso.  The  complaint  of  19 
delivery  department  employes  of  Clei’c- 
laiid  Plain  Dealer  against  the  local 
ttamsters’  union  was  among  those  con¬ 
tinued. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  I.  T.  U..  threatened  to 
withdraw  from  the  board  during  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  case  of  the  Detroit  press¬ 
men’s  union  against  the  Detroit  News. 
When  a  motion  was  introduced  to  ap¬ 
point  a  subcommittee  to  investigate  the 
complaint.  Baker  withdrew  from  this 
case  and  board  members  unanimously 
voted  for  such  a  committee.  It  will  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  coercion  or  fear 
entered  into  the  signing  of  a  contract 
between  the  pressroom  employes  and  the 
News  management,  and  if  it  did,  to  con¬ 
duct  and  supervise  an  election  to  de¬ 
termine  the  preference  of  pressroom  em¬ 
ployes  as  to  representatives  in  collective 
bargaining. 

The  same  disposal  was  then  offered 
for  a  New  Orleans  Case  which  was 
deadlocked  because  all  employe  repre¬ 
sentatives  voted  against  such  procedure 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker. 

This  case  involves  the  contention  of 
the  right  of  New  Orleans  Typographical 
Union  No.  17  to  represent  the  Item- 
Tribune  composing  room  employes  in 
collective  bargaining.  The  union  charges 
the  Item-Tribune  printers  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  “company-union”  and 
were  coerced  into  a  contract.  Under 
date  of  Nov.  8.  J.  T.  McDonald,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  collective  bargaining  com¬ 
mittee  of  Item-Tribune  composing  room 
employes,  filed  an  answer  to  the  local 


union’s  complaint  showing  that  all  but 
two  of  the  composing  room  employes 
have  designated  this  committee  as  their 
representatives.  The  brief  denied 
charges  of  a  “company  union”  and  asked 
the  union’s  complaint  be  dismissed  on 
grounds  that  it  was  not  representing  the 
Item-Tribune  printers. 

Eberhard  P.  Deutsch,  Item-Tribune 
attorney,  appeared  before  the  board 
with  notice  that  a  contract  exists  be¬ 
tween  his  client  and  the  composing  room 
employes  and  any  infringement  on  the 
contract  rights  of  his  client  would  be 
resisted  in  a  court  of  competent  juris¬ 
diction.  Mr.  Baker  offered  a  motion 
that  the  board  appoint  a  subcommittee 
to  conduct  an  election  by  secret  ballot. 
He  refused  to  submit  any  evidence  to 
the  board  showing  that  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  union  is  authorized  to  speak  for 
the  Item-Tribune  composing  room  em¬ 
ployes.  His  position  was  that  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  union  was  sufficient  to 
justify  the  board  ordering  an  election. 
The  board  deadlocked  on  this  motion, 
with  publisher  members  explaining 
their  negative  vote  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  no  evidence  before  the  board  to 
warrant  ordering  an  election.  A  pub¬ 
lisher  member  then  offered  a  motion 
that  the  record  of  the  entire  contro¬ 
versy  be  submitted  to  a  ninth  member 
to  be  drawn  from  the  permanent  panel 
of  impartial  chairmen,  with  the  request 
that  he  rule  whether  or  not  an  election 
should  be  hfld  upon  the  evidence  before 
the  board.  The  vote  resulted  in  another 
deadlock.  Following  this.  Baker  gave 
notice  that  he  would  present  no  more 
typographical  cases  and  asked  for  con¬ 
tinuance  of  all  such  cases  on  the  docket. 

A  decision  this  week  by  George  En¬ 
gel.  local  arbitrator  in  the  case  of  De¬ 
troit  Stereotypers  Union  against  all 
Detroit  daily  newspapers,  asking  for  a 
wage  increase,  resulted  in  the  union  be¬ 
ing  denied  any  increase  and  continuance 
of  the  present  wage  rate  for  another 
year,  ending  May  22,  1935.  The  union 
had  asked  for  $11.28  a  day  and  $12.89 
for  the  Saturday  night  shift,  an  increase 
of  30  per  cent  on  the  day  side  and  35 
per  cent  on  the  Saturday  night  shift 
over  the  present  $1.08j4  hourly  rate  for 
day  work  and  $1.20  for  nights.  The 
union  had  also  sought  to  make  the  in¬ 
crease  retroactive  to  Feb.  24,  1934. 


ing  in  industries  having  no  special  industrial 
board  but,  what  is  more  important,  is  to 
serve  as  a  coordinating  body  charged  to  pro¬ 
mote  uniformity  of  administration  and  inter¬ 
pretation  in  the  various  boards  and  agencies 
dealing  with  7  (a)  cases. 

The  reasons  for  such  broad  jurisdiction  are 
obvious.  It  would  not  conduce  to  uniformity 
of  interpretation  and  administration  of  Sec¬ 
tion  7  (a)  if  a  number  of  wholly  unrelated 
industrial  boards  were  not  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  some  central  agency.  For 
example,  one  board  ciiKb*.  rule  that  a  certain 
type  of  conduct  is  not  in  violation  of  Section 
7  (a),  and  thus  refrain  from  referring  the 
case  to  the  appropriate  enforcement  agency; 
while  another  board,  acting  on  a  different 
interpretation  of  Section  7  (a),  might  find 
a  violation  in  the  same  type  of  case.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Newspaper  Code  was  approved,  the 
President  had  created  a  coordinating  body, 
the  National  Labor  Board,  with  jurisdiction 
to  deal  with  7  (a)  cases  in  all  coded  indus¬ 
tries,  including  those  having  industrial 
boards.  This  was  the  existing  framework 
in  which  the  Newspaper  Industrial  Board 
was  set.  As  pointed  out  in  our  previous 
decision  nothing  in  the  language  of  the 
Newspaper  Code  indicates  that  the  rsewspaper 
Industrial  Board  was  intended  to  be  put  upon 
tbe  unique  footing  of  having  exclusive  juris¬ 
diction  of  7  (a)  cases  in  that  industry. 

Mr.  Richberg  points  to  Section  4  (e)  of 
the  Executive  Order  creating  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  providing  that  this 
Board  “may  decline  to  take  cognizance  of 
any  labor  dispute  where  there  is  another 
means  of  settlement  provided  for  by  agree¬ 
ment,  industrial  code,  or  law  which  has  not 
been  utilized.”  He  says  the  word  “may” 
should  be  construed  as  reading  “shall”  in 
respect  to  7  (a)  cases  that  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  Newspaper  Industrial  Board. 
But  this  suggested  construction  is  based  upon 
the  assumption,  which  we  believe  to  be  un¬ 
tenable,  that  the  President  in  approving  the 
Newspaper  Code,  agreed  with  the  publishers 
that  the  Newspaper  Industrial  Board  should 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  o^  7  (a)  cases 
arising  in  that  industry.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  torture  the  meaning  of  plain  language. 
The  word  “may”  permits  but  does  not  com¬ 
pel  us  to  decline  jurisdiction. 

We  come  now  to  Mr.  Blackwell  Smith’s 
argument  addressed  to  our  administrative 
discretion  in  the  particular  case  before  us. 
His  main  point  is  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  occupies  the  position  of  a 
superior  tribunal,  and  that  by  the  familiar 
rules  of  administrative  law  it  should  not 
therefore  take  jurisdiction  until  “the  reme¬ 
dies  provided  on  a  lower  level”  have  been 
exhausted.  “If,  when  such  a  reasonable  op¬ 
portunity  has  been  granted,  such  Newspaper 
Industrial  Board  does  not  produce  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  within  a  reasonable  period, 
neither  side  to  the  controversy  should  be 
heard  to  raise  a  complaint  to  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  good  offices  of  the  N.R.L.B.” 

We  concur  with  this  statement  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  principle.  We  do  not  anticipate  fre¬ 
quent  occasion  to  exercise  our  jurisdiction 
in  industries  having  special  industrial  boards. 
Certainly  we  shall  adhere  to  our  general 
practice  not  to  entertain  a  7  (a)  complaint 
where  the  complainant  has  not  sought  his 
remedy  before  an  appropriate  industrial 
board  adequately  empowered  to  deal  with  the 
case.  But  where  there  exists  some  reason 
which  makes  it  otherwise  fitting  for  us  to 
act,  it  is  not  the  part  of  wise  administra¬ 
tion  to  decline  jurisdiction  merely  because 
our  power  is  vigorously  challenged.  Such  a 
course  can  only  prejudice  our  assertion  of 
jurisdiction  on  subsequent  occasions. 

In  our  previous  decision  we  set  forth  the 
exceptional  circumstances  under  which  the 
Jennings  case  came  before  us.  Tbe  National 
Labor  Board  took  jurisdiction  upon  the  belief 
that  the  Newspaper  Industrial  Board  was 
not  then  suitably  constituted  to  deal  with  7 
(a)  complaints  involving  editorial  employees. 
The  reason,  however,  is  not  important  for 
our  present  purposes.  When  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  was  created,  cases 
pending  before  the  National  Labor  Board  were 
transferred  to  us.  The  Jennings  case  then 
came  on  for  hearing  before  the  Regional  La¬ 
bor  Board,  and  in  due  course  the  transcript 
was  forwarded  to  us  for  decision.  Lender 
these  circumstances,  it  was  plain  common 
sense  for  us  at  this  point  to  dispose  of  the 
case  on  the  merits. 

At  the  rehearing,  counsel  for  Jennings  re¬ 
quested  us  to  amend  our  order  so  as  to  in¬ 
clude  not  only  reinstatement  but  back  pay  to 
the  date  he  was  obliged  to  resign.  We  find 
no  sufficient  ground  to  amend  our  order  in 
this  respect. 

Our  decision  of  December  3,  1934,  is  hereby 
affirmed. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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VICK  CHEMICAL  SALES  100%  OVER  ’29 

Newspapers  Get  50%  of  Major  Media  Budget  for  1934-35 — “Advertise  When  Times  Are  Bad, 

President  L.  Richardson,  Son  of  Founder 


Greensboro,  n.  c. — When  there 

is  a  lull  in  the  combat — charge! 
Briefly  that  is  the  advertising  philo¬ 
sophy  of  H.  S.  Richardson,  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  Lunsford  Richard¬ 
son,  president,  of  the  Vick  Chemical 
Company  whose  business  has  increased 
100  per  cent  and  whose  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure  has  more  than  doubled  since 
1929. 

“When  business  gets  bad,  that  is  the 
time  to  advertise,”  Eoixoa  &  Publishek 
was  told  by  L.  Richardson,  younger 
of  the  two  brothers  whose  name  is 
synonj-mous  with  Vicks.  “Of  course, 
not  many  advertising  men  agree  with 
our  policy,  but  it  has  been  adopted  as 
the  result  of  years  of  such  successful 
practice.  It  has  been  our  philosophy, 
if  you  can  call  it  that,  ever  since  Dad 
cashed  in  all  of  his  insurance  back  in 
1907,  when  times  were  very  bad,  to 
promote  Vaporub.  Previously  when  his 
directors  refused  any  expansion  ex- 


follow  this  plan  for  better 

CONTROL  OF  COLDS 

I 


Says  _ 

the  distribution  of  53,000,000  packages  a  basic  expenditure  for  keeping  Vicks 


of  all  products  this  year,  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  foundations  for  this  phenomenal 
rise  in  the  medical  field  were  laid  back 
in  1875.  In  that  year  Lunsford  Rich¬ 
ardson  was  graduated  from  Davidson 
College,  after  which  he  taught  school 
for  four  years.  In  1880  he  bought  a 
small  drug  store  in  Selma,  N.  C.,  for 
$450.  In  ten  years  he  saved  $5,000 
with  which  he  bought,  in  1890,  the 
Greensbora  N.  C.,  drug  store  owned 
by  Will  C.  Porter,  uncle  of  Sydney 
Porter  (O.  Henry).  It  was  in  this 
store  that  O.  Henry  made  sketches  of 
town  characters  and  gathered,  as  a  drug 
clerk,  material  for  his  short  stories. 

In  February,  1898,  in  order  to  obtain 
wider  distribution  for  the  Vicks  Family 
Remedies,  Mr.  Richardson  sold  Ae  re¬ 
tail  store  and  organized  the  L.  Richard¬ 
son  Drug  Company,  a  wholesale  house. 
In  1905,  deciding  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  promotion,  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sale  of  proprie¬ 
tary  remedies,  he  sold  the 
wholesale  business  and  in  a 
small  20  X  20  room,  at  the 
age  of  52,  he  began  the 
manufacturing  business  with 
two  women  helpers  and  one 
salesman. 

In  1907  he  was  joined  by 
his  elder  son,  H.  S.,  and  in 
1910  built  the  first  laboratory 
building,  a  small  two 
story  structure 
on  the  pres- 


At  the  first  warning 
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ent  site 
of  the 
Greens¬ 
boro  labo¬ 
ratory  west 
of  the  city. 
Lunsford, 
Jr.,  came  into 
the  business 
in  1913.  His 
father  died  in 
1919.  From  ru¬ 
dimentary  begin¬ 
nings  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  expanded 
into  77  countries, 
with  the  manufacture 


This  “Twin- 
Product”  newspaper 
copy  b  an  outgrowth  of 
the  “V’icks  Plan,”  a  health  prO' 
motion  idea  with  altruistic  flavor  adopted 
two  years  ago,  which  gave  the  company  a 
definite  basis  for  an  aggressive  and  successful  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  during  the  doldrums.  Business 
increased  54  per  cent  in  the  year  after  the  Plan 
began.  Vick  copy  is  prepared  by  Morse  Inter- 
nationaL  Inc.,  and  Young  and  Rubicam,  Inc. 

penditurcs,  he  and  my  brother  had  pulled 
out  and  spent  all  they  could  to  get  new 
business.  We  have  found  ever  since 
that  it  is  easier  to  be  heard  if  you  make 
a  noise  when  everyone  else  is  quiet.” 

Vicks’  success  has  been  largely  in 
proportion  to  its  advertising  expendi¬ 
ture.  In  the  1918-1919  season  they  ap¬ 
propriated  $300.f)00  and  advertised  they 
sold  over  17,000,000  jars.  By  1925-26 
the  advertising  appropriation  of  $600,- 
000  had  helped  increase  sales  to  21,000,- 
000  jars.  When  advertising  reached 
$1,000,000  in  1929-30  sales  were  over 
26,000,000  jars.  This  increase  continued 
through  the  depression  until  the  1934- 
35  appropriation  of  $2,500,000,  based  on 


of  at  least  one  prod¬ 
uct  in  Canada,  Eng- 
land,  Irish  Free  State, 
Belgium,  Spain,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Colombia,  Argentina 
and  Chile.  Two  plants 
are  operated  in  the  United 
States,  the  second  being 
i n  Philadelphia  to  save 
freight  charges  on  the  fin¬ 
ished  product. 

There  are  only  a  few 
major  promotional  precepts 
which  have  made  this  suc¬ 
cess  possible.  The  first,  ad¬ 
vertising  in  adversity,  has  been  covered. 
Second,  Mr.  L.  Richardson  believes  in 
the  basic  need  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  his  business,  with  a  “rotation  of 
weight”  plan  on  other  media. 

“We  don’t  hesitate,”  Mr.  Richardson 
told  Editor  &  Publisher,  “to  use  the 
magazines  for  a  while  with  generous 
space,  then  after  two  or  three  years  cut 
that  down  somewhat  and  use  a  sampling 
campaign.  At  present  we  are  using 
two  radio  programs,  with  a  third  be¬ 
ginning  January  1.  Frankly,  we  don’t 
know  what  it  will  do,  but  we  are  al¬ 
ways  casting  about  for  methods  which 


man.  ^ 

"It  seems  to  me. 


will  bring  results.  We  find  that  by  _  _ 

keeping  the  newspaper  appropriation  as  problem  of  advertising— and  his  close 


before  the  public,  we  can  successfully 
rotate  the  weight  in  other  media.” 

Backed  up  by  farm  papers  in  the 
South  and  Southwest,  Vicks’  expendi¬ 
ture  in  sampling  was  heavy  during  this 
year  because  of  the  fact  that  con¬ 
siderable  government  money  was 
put  into  those 
areas  through  re¬ 
lief  and  crop  reduc¬ 
tion  programs. 

Fifty  magazines  in 
the  United  States 
will  be  used,  plus 
six  in  Canada. 

Remaining,  how¬ 
ever,  is  some 
$800,000  for  news¬ 
paper  space,  most 
of  which  will  be 
spent  in  Vicks’  so- 
called  advertising 
period,  Oct.  1, 1934 
to  April  1,  1935. 

For  the  24  years 
preceding  October, 

1931,  Vicks  had  but 
one  product,  and 
all  advertising  was 
thus  concentrated 
on  the  single  item. 

At  that  time  \’a- 
tro-nol  and  cough 
drops  were  added  to 
the  line  after  some 
years  of  experi¬ 
mentation  m  Lunsford  Richardson 

ula.  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  thought  that  the  new  product  would 
be  successfully  launched  on  less  money 
during  a  depression  period  than  would 
be  necessary  in  a  boom  year,  particu¬ 
larly  since  the  addition  of  these  two 
products  would  help  to  form  a  base 
upon  which  to  build  the  “Vicks  _P|an 
for  Better  Cold  Control”  advertising 
campaign.  A  new  product,  Voratone 
Antiseptic,  was  added  to  the  line  in 
1933,  with  newspapers  used  exclusively, 
except  for  one-minute  radio  aimounce- 
ments. 

The  addition  of  these  new  products 
expanded  Vicks’  advertising  potentiali¬ 
ties,  added  new  appeals  to  the  Vick 
standards:  mother  and  child,  children’s 
colds,  no  dosing,  just  as  good  for 
adults,  and  double-direct  action. 

Tending  toward  small,  frequent  ads, 

Vicks  has  not  been  advertised  in  large 
space  except  for  introduction  of  new 
products.  Va-tro-nol  was  promoted  in 
48-inch  space  when  it  was  put  on  the 
market  early  in  1933,  but  for  the  most 
part  once-a-week  copy  of  2x4-inch  to 
3x8-inch  space  is  the  Vicks’  average. 

Throughout  this  winter’s  cold  sea¬ 
son,  which,  if  it  is  average,  will  bring 
Americans  400,000,000  colds,  1,450  daily 
papers  will  receive  7,250,000  lines  (a 
5,000-line  average)  and  1,000  weeklies 
will  bring  the  total  circulation  up  to 
around  42,000,000  each  insertion.  It  is 
impossible  to  figure  the  advertising  cost 
per  package  of  Vicks  products  as  there 
are  several  sizes  of  each,  ranging  in 
price  from  ten  cents  for  cough  drops  to 
$1.50  for  the  large  size  Vapo-Rub.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  estimated  that  Vapo-Rub  ad¬ 
vertising  seldom  goes  below  17  per  cent 
of  gross,  while  the  introduction  of  a  new 
product  may  run  the  advertising  on  that 
product  up  to  35  per  cent  of  gross  for  a 
few  months.  These  figures  vary  widely, 

Vicks  officials  pointed  out. 

Copy  will  be  placed  during  the  com¬ 
ing  months  in  36  Sunday  rotogravure 
sections.  The  company  finds  these 
valuable  because  the  purchase  of  roto 
space  is  tantamount  to  buying  preferred 
position,  advertising  executives  of  thq 
concern  explained.  On  black  and  white 
copy  Vicks  has  laid  down  no  rigid  posi¬ 
tion  rccjuirements,  except  in  the  case  of 
“mother  appeal”  ads,  which  were  spe¬ 
cifically  requested  for  women’s  pages. 

Mr.  Richardson’s  approach  to  the 


relationship  to  the  promotional  activities 
of  Vicks’  is  attested  by  the  hundreds  of 
sample  pieces  of  copy  which  are  plas¬ 
tered  over  the  walls  of  his  office — ^is 
that  of  the  philosophical  psychologist 
as  well  as  the  hard-headed  business 


he  said,  “that  where 
business  has  made 
big  strides  in  a 
mechanical  and 
production  sense, 
we  haven’t  really 
made  much  head¬ 
way  in  sociological 
relationships  with 
which  business 
should  be  directly, 
and  very  vitally, 
concerned.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  copy,  some¬ 
times  when  a  new 
copy  writer,  all 
filled  with  enthusi¬ 
asm,  presents  a  new 
idea  it  looks  great, 
but  it  never  gets 
into  print  if  it  can¬ 
not  be  made  to 
check  with  our  set 
policy  of  understate¬ 
ment.  That  is 
why  I  think  the 
ordinary  executive 
is  frequently  too 
far  away  from 
those  who  prepare 
his  copy.”  An  avid 
reader,  and  one 
who  enjoyed  “Anthony  Adverse,”  Mr. 
Richardson  has  a  live  interest  in  psycho¬ 
logical  subjects  as  they  bear  upon  indi¬ 
vidual  and  mass  reaction. 

Despite  the  fear  by  some  leaders  in 
the  patent  medicine  field  that  pending 
food  and  drug  legislation  would  work  a 
hardship  on  toth  manufacturers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  media,  Richardson  says  tlut 
he  has  reason  to  believe  that  “pending 
legislation  probably  will  do  us  more 
go^  than  harm.  I  think  that  there 
could  well  be  included  in  the  food  and 
drug  act  regulations  covering  advertis¬ 
ing  to  make  it  conform  with  the  regu¬ 
lations  already  imposed  on  packaging. 
Of  course  a  good  deal  of  the  proposed 
legislation  which  failed  to  pass  the  last 
session  of  Congress  was  the  result  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  theoretical 
minds  and  much  of  it  was  somewhat  im¬ 
practical.” 

In  his  quiet  spoken  voice,  a  distin¬ 
guishable  Southern  accent  predominat¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Richardson  outlined  the  work 
of  the  advisory  board  of  physicians 
which  Vicks  maintains  to  check  on  ad¬ 
vertising  copy.  “We  have  a  group  com¬ 
posed  of  outside  medical  experts,  a 
company  chemist  and  a  representative 
of  the  advertising  department.  All  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  is  checked  by  this  body, 
which  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  avoiding  overstatement.  Every  effort 
Mr.  Richardson  said,  is  directed  toward 
eliminating  anything  which  might  be 
construed  as  medically  inaccurate  or  as 
covering  too  wide  a  field. 

Vicks’  is  conservative  because  the 
Richardsons  are  not  flamboyant  men. 
Their  merchandising  policy  of  aggres¬ 
sive  advertising  as  “bread  upon  the 
water  in  hard  times”  has  meant  steady 
growth  for  27  years,  some  lean,  some 
fat.  “For  us,”  Richardson  willingly 
volunteered,  “newspapers  are  basic.” 
He  has  watched  Vapo  Rub  grow,  from 
tlie  days  when  his  father  first  rubbed 
the  “homely”  remedy  on  young  Rich¬ 
ardson  chests,  to  one  of  the  most  widely 
distributed  health  aids.  He  gives  pro¬ 
motion  a  large  measure  of  credit  for 
that  growth,  especially  during  the  years 
of  the  denre'sion. 

The  1934-35  budget  is  a  25  Tier  cent 
increase  over  1933-34,  a  mark  of  Rich¬ 
ardson’s  confidence  in  the  present  ro- 
covery  trend.  Their  staff  of  employes 
has  bren  doubled  since  1929  and  salaries 
have  never  been  cut. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  15,  19  34 


$1,600,000  PUTS  INDIA  TEA  AHEAD 

L.  Belin^,  Director  of  Bureau,  Uses  Newspapers  for  85%  of  Advertising  Expenditure 
Campaign  Financed  Through  Assessments  on  India  Growers 


“¥  ’M  not  telling  you  these  things  to  director  and  L.  M.  Holden  was  to 
1  tickle  Editor  &  Publisher  or  assist  him,  acting  as  treasurer  and  fiscal 


please  Bill  Thomson.” 

L.  Beling,  director  of  the  India  Tea 


agent. 

The  Bureau  has  functioned  entirely  as 


1931- 32  £50.000  or  $250,000 

1932- 33  £44.000  or  $220,000 

1933- 34  £50.000  or  $250,000 

1934- 35  £50,000  or  $250,000 


arrives,  the  Bureau  will  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  over  400  schools,  with  a  total 
of  1,600  audiences.  Figured  at  Beling’s 
average  of  1,250  people  in  each  audi- 


Burcau,  was  talking  from  behind  his  a  promotional  factor  in  the  tea  trade.  Its  Parenthetically,  the  period  in  which  ence,  the  cooking  school  reached  14,- 
tidy  desk  at  82  Beaver  street.  New  cooperative  work  for  the  whole  Indian  the  English  pound  sank  on  the  inter-  000,000  buyers.  Beling  uses  the  schools 
York  City.  He  had  just  paid  glowing  industry  is  purely  an  advertising  job.  national  exchange  to  $3.25  put  a  crimp  to  the  best  advantage,  in  his  way  of 

tributes  to  the  newspaper  as  an  adver-  It  has  no  tea  to  sell.  The  task  imposed _ thinking,  by  using  ex- 

tising  media  because  his  bureau  has  upon  the  Bureau  was  one  of  giving  an  space  in  the  news- 

achieved  an  increase  in  imports  of  India  identity  to  India  tea,  which  in  1928  was  paper  sponsoring  the 

tea  into  the  United  States  by  some  not  clearly  distinguished  as  such  in  the  school.  It  is  custom- 

4,500,000  pounds  in  the  past  five  years,  public  mind.  For  the  first  year  of  1928-29  "  |  ary  to  use  16  addi- 

Tbe  chart  printed  below  traces  imports  (the  Bureau’s  year  ends  March  31)  the  I  tional  insertions,  per- 

•f  all  types  of  tea,  with  India  tea  London  association  allotted  £40,(X)0.  ^  1  4-inch 

being  charted  on  the  lowest  line.  The  The  total  expenditure  since  that  time  is  I  11^1  ^  I  space,  during  the  ses- 

-war  slump  is  marked.  roughly  $1,600,(XX),  over  $1,300,000  of  I  I  11  I  sions,  and  immediately 

Mr.  Beling,  in  making  the  remark  which  has  been  spent  for  newspaper  l  ^  ^  l|  after  the  school.  In 

quoted  above,  was  merely  qualifying  his  sp^e.  ^  copy,  as  well  as  from 

TEA 


enthusiasm  atout  newspaper  advertising,  The  major  problem  which  confronted 
and  thereby  increasing  the  value  of  his  the  Bureau  in  its  inception  was  the 
endorsement.  (Mr.  Thomson  is  director  necessity  for  arriving  at  some  uni- 
of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Bureau  of  Adver-  versally  accepted  mark  of  identification. 


rising.)  It’s  all  business  with  Mr 
Beling.  All  he  wants  is  results. 


India  tea  was  sold  in  America,  some 
straight  and  other  in  blends,  but  there 


India  tea  is  not  a  brand  name.  In  was  no  way  of  immediately  identifying 
1903  the  Cess  Act  was  signed  by  Lord  the  package  on  the  grocer’s  shelf. 
Curzon,  Viceroy  of  India.  Cess  is,  in  Beling’s  Bureau  adopted  the  map  of 
Indian  usage,  the  word  denoting  a  tax  India  with  the  simple  words  “India  Tea” 
assessed  for  special  purposes,  usually  in  reverse  on  the  map.  The  Bureau 
for  advertising  and  sales  promotion,  then  began  its  crusade  to  have  all  pack- 
The  Cess  Act  provided  for  a  pool  set  ages  of  tea  which  were  100  per  cent 
■p  by  exporters  to  advertise  tea  abroad,  India  tea  appropriately  marked,  stress- 
collectible  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  ing  to  the  distributor  the  fact  that  the 


for  every  hundred  pounds  of  tea  ex 
ported  from  India. 


India  growers  were  going  to  spend  mil¬ 
lions  to  put  over  India  tea  and  it  would 


Some  pioneering  work  was  done  pre-  therefore  behoove  the  distributor  to 
vious  to  1928,  but  it  was  in  that  year  take  advantage  of  that  expenditure.  For 
that  the  India  growers  decided  to  con-  teas  with  50  per  cent  or  more  of  India 
verge  their  advertising  barrage  on  tea  content,  an  adaptation  of  the  symbol 
■  — - -  was  devised  which  ex- 

U.  S.  TEA  IMPORTS-1910.1934 

-  ^  ^  - -  or  over  of  India  tea. 

From  this  small  be¬ 
ginning,  the  Bureau 
r1  now  has  175  tea  dis- 


_ ^ _  thinking,  by  using  ex- 

|  tra  space  in  the  news- 
paper  sponsoring  the 
school.  It  custom- 
ary  to  use  16  addi- 
tional  insertions,  per- 
haps  only  of  4-inch 
space,  during  the  ses- 
sions,  and  immediately 
after  the  school.  In 
copy,  as  well  as  from 
the  stage,  the  names 
of  the  India  sold 
in  that  neighborhood 
are  stressed,  thus  ef- 
t  fecting  a  completely 

localized  tie-up  with 
the  national  campaign, 
Kk  B  one  of  the  advantages 

over  which  Mr.  Be- 
ling  very  enthu- 
siastic. 

Peart  agency 
called  by  the  Bu- 
reau  to  handle  the 
Indian  tea  campaign, 
there 

merchandising  prob- 
lems  to 

-  mainly,  the  universal 

Mr.  L.  Beling.  left,  director  of  the  India  Tea  Bureau,  labeling  of  all  India 
and  Director  William  A.  Thomson  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  tea.  When,  at  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  placing  a  trans-Atlantic  call  to  end  of  the  first  year, 
London  to  find  out  how  much  the  Bureau  was  going  to  70  packers  had  stepped 
have  for  newspaper  advertising.  This  was  in  1928  when  into  line,  the  chief 
the  Bureau  opened.  Back  over  the  wires  came:  “Y’our  concern  of  the  Bureau 


budget  will  be  $200,000.” 


and  agency  was  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  buying  pub- 
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have  suffered  to¬ 
gether.  The  drop 


the  f 
nen.  1 
res-  ' 
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Midy 
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ngly 
sic.” 
rom 
>bed 
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pro- 
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some  of  that  India  In  1931,  taking  an- 
Tea.”  Of  course,  other  year  for  ex- 
every  package  also  ample,  there  was  a 
bears  the  trade  name  12  per  cent  gain  in 
of  the  tea  which  is  India  tea  importa- 
especially  familiar  in  tion.  The  noticc- 
the  particular  area  able  drop  in  tea 
where  it  is  a  best-  imports  from  1933 
seller.  to  1934,  as  indi- 

To  the  newspapers  cated  on  the  chart 
went  the  job  of  selling  accompanying  this 
the  nation  this  little  story,  is  due  to 
black  and  white  map  several  economic 
of  India.  Beling  had  causes,  but  all  tea 
seen  a  well-known  producing  areas 
brand  of  tea  using  car  have  suffered  to- 
cards  and  other  auxil-  gether.  The  drop 
iary  media  which  re-  in  India  tea  would 
maincd,  nevertheless,  have  been  greater, 
after  35  years,  one  of  Beling  explains,  “if 
c-  .  , .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  -  the  slowest  selling  not  for  the  uphold- 

Since  the  war,  black  tea,  the  result  of  fermentation  of  numbers  of  all  the  ing  effect  of  ad ver- 
peen  tea  leaves  as  contrasted  with  the  unfermented  natinnallv  rcrncrnircfl  tisinir  ” 
iMves  sold  as  “^een”  tea,  has  been  the  favorite  in  the  jj^ands.  He  had^otten  Newspapers  re- 
Umted  States.  This  chart  indicates  the  growing  pref-  “entertainment  in  ceive  from  85  to 
erence  for  black  tea,  of  which  India  tea  is  an  important  magazines  and  real-  90  per  cent  of  the 
fsetor.  It  also  shows  the  increasing  imports  of  India  ^  advertising  budget, 

from  the  1928  point  where  the  fective  in  helping  drive  Beling  told  Editor 
Mnual  $250,000  campaigns  began.  The  1934  drop  was  xm^Tes-  &  Publisher.  Be- 

Uw  result  of  economic  factors  and  was  reflected  in  all  sjons.”  But  he  still  sides  results  ob- 
lypes  of  tea.  wanted  to  try  news-  t  a  i  n  e  d  directly, 

America,  the  most  fertile,  but  unculti-  papers,  “something,”  he  said,  “which  newspapers  offer 
vated  market.  England  was  saturated,  is  tangible ,  something  you  can  clip,  the  cooking  school 
other  tea  drinking  countries  were  minor  something  which  has  a  longer  term  method  of  aj^ 
and  many  were  experimenting  to  grow  of  life  than  the  billboard  which  one  proach,  a  tactic 


tributors  in  this  coun-  in  the  Bureau’s  activities,  since  their  lie  with  this  India  emblem.  After  that 
try  usi^  the  India  map  appropriation  was  always  made  in  the  fundamental  groundwork  was  success- 
recognition  feature  on  English  coin,  but  Beling  got  around  the  fully  laid,  new  uses  of  tea,  year-round 
every  package,  so  that  problem  by  trimming  the  edges  and  copy  appeals,  seasonal  approaches  and 
the  housewife  can  leaving  newspaper  space  virtually  intact,  other  specialized  phases  were  tackled, 
point  to  the  package  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  India  “After  all,”  Beling  says,  “tea  is  a 
and  say,  “Give  me  tea  imports  had  jumped  20  per  cent,  comparatively  inexpensive  food  pro- 
some  (rf  that  India  In  1931,  taking  an-  -  duct.  Our  problem 


i 


brands.  He  had  gotten  Newspapers  re- 
“entertain  ment  in  ceive  from  85  to 
magazines  and  real-  90  per  cent  of  the 
ized  they  could  be  ef-  advertising  budget. 


TALKED  TO  AN  EXPERT 

about  C/ovt/7e^" 


twoniin.  when  I  u.mf  the  fact-  iKnii 
«•  the  pvfM'n  uho  know*  them  Iv-t 
T  I  dci  I  Jed  liitind  CHII  h«H\  J  v.Hild  lx-  -lire 
ny  .tHK?  u-.i.  I  turned  to  ilie  (.hkI  c\p«.tt 
r  ciH'kin'.*  svhiH>l.  Here  i>  whit  -he  >aKl 
ieniiiixK  L'o.  J  u.i,  the  kind  th.il  tlvirm- 
.  •l.uoT.ind.iiliiTim»fi,»;:r.inee.hu>  Indi.i', 
I  It  In  f.isi  lx\ornine  Anu-tK.i’>  tivorite 
'>  .in^f  lull-tl.noTi'vi  And  it  co-lvnoniori. 
.-IN  It>  ••ct  Indl.i  Km,  lo*ik  li>r  the  Indi.i 
ow'  on  e\erv  p.ickj^e  ol  tea  y»>u  hny  '* 


their  own  tea.  In  the  United  States,  drives  by  in  a  hurry.” 


inquiry  showed  India  tea  imports  trail- 


irst  year  he  was  able  to  use 


mg  other  producing  countries,  with  no  about  150  papers.  This  list  was  rapidly  _  . 

ip^rent  reason  therefor.  expanded  to  include  as  high  as  561,  a  promotion.  Before  The  black  and  white  India  map  has  He  looks  at  an  ad- 

The  establishment  of  the  India  Tea  figure  which  varies  from  year  to  year,  the  Bureau  came  now  become  a  recognized  emblem  in  vertising  budget  as 

Bureau  followed  the  inspection  tour  of  Here  is  the  way  the  advertising  appro-  into  existence  there  any  home,  through  the  efforts  of  the  a  tool  kit  “If  you 


which  Beling  has 
found  particularly 
effective  in  tea 


has  been  not  only 
to  create  new  tea 
drinkers  but  also 
to  show  tea  drink¬ 
ers  the  merits  of 
India  tea.  Prob¬ 
ably,  if  we  were 
trying  to  put  over 
an  entirely  new 
product,  we  could 
use  sampling  much 
more  than  we  have. 
As  it  is,  we  are 
asking  people  who 
know  and  like  tea 
to  drink  more  tea, 
and  as  they  drink 
it,  to  try  India  tea.” 

Copy  appeals 
have  ranged  from 
smartness  and  so¬ 
cial  correctness  to 
invigorating, 
healthful  stimula¬ 
tion,  with  posters, 
recipes  cards  and 
all  the  attendant 
educational  promo¬ 
tion  methods  being 
brought  into  play. 
Beling  is  a  strong 
believer  in  spreading 
out  a  tea  campaign 
as  thin  as  is  neces¬ 
sary,  but  spreading 
it  out  over  as  wide 
an  area  as  possible. 


the  United  States  made  by  Major  Nor-  priation  has  run: 


nun  McLeod,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Indian  Tea  Association  (London),  in 
1927.  L.  Beling  was  given  the  post  of 


1928- 29  £40,000  or  $200,000 

1929- 30  £50,000  or  $250,000 

1930- 31  £50,000  or  $250,000 


were  few  tea  in-  India  Tea  Bureau.  This  educational  want  to  make  a 
terests  using  cook-  copy  is  an  intimate,  localized  tie-up  of  series  of  small 
ing  schools.  By  the  the  type  which  the  Bureau  has  found  holes,  use  a  small 
time  March,  1935,  eminently  successful.  (Co«f.  on  P.  57) 
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MOVIE  REVENUE  SHOWS  UPWARD  TREND 

Warner  Brothers  Use  Newspaper  Advertising  as  Foundation  for  1934  Success — Expect  1935  Even 

Better — Will  Use  Twelve  Cooperative  Campaigns 


IF  you  want  to  know  why  Warner 
Brothers  Pictures,  Inc.,  depends  on 
newspaper  advertising  to  do  its  selling 
job,  you  must  hark  back  to  the  evening 
of  March  5,  1933,  when  the  three  re¬ 
maining  of  the  original  four  brothers  sat 
around  the  council  fire.  The  bank  holi¬ 
day  had  just  struck  with  devastating 
force,  and  the  Warner  Brothers,  like 
practically  all  big  organizations,  had 
plenty  of  good  reputation,  but  were 
somewhat  short  on  cash. 

VV  hat  to  do  about  it  ?  They  surveyed 
their  production  department,  found 
“42nd  Street”  ready  for  presentation, 
and  decided  once  more  to  throw  their 
tremendous  energy  into  an  experiment. 

First,  they  said,  weTl  double  our 
newspaper  advertising  on  this  picture. 
T^en  we’ll  embark  on  the  most  daz¬ 
zling  promotion  campaign  ever  conceived 
We’ll  run  a  special  silver  and  gold  train 
across  the  continent  with  all  the  stars 
of  the  picture  aboard  and  rouse  every 
coimtryside. 

Plans  completed,  they  hesitated  when 
sober  analysts  said  “'This  is  no  time 
to  splurge  on  advertising — on  silver  and 
gold  trains!  Nobody  has  any  cash  and 
they’ll  resent  this  hullaballoo.  It  will 
be  a  flop!” 

Warner  Brothers  went  ahead.  They 
launched  the  outstanding  newspaper 
movie  campaign  of  the  year  and  in  two 
months  had  a  million  dollars  cold  cash 
from  that  picture  safely  in  the  vaults 
at  their  sprawling  West  44th  street  head 
office  in  New  York  City. 

That  gives  an  idea  of  how  Warner 
Brothers,  individually  and  collectively, 
feel  about  newspaper  advertising.  And, 
according  to  Major  Albert  Warner  in 
an  interview  with  Editor  &  Publisher, 
they  are  going  to  do  more  of  it  next 
year,  after  1934,  with  its  slight  upturn 
in  gross  business,  has  been  put  away  on 
the  shelf. 

“We  feel  that  our  problem  is  one  of 
selling  our  product  locally,  and  when 
we  have  money  to  supplement  our  news¬ 
paper  advertising  with,  we  will  try  the 
magazines,”  the  major  said.  “You  see, 
we  have  a  new  product  to  sell  every 
two  or  three  days.  Because  one  picture 
is  good  doesn’t  mean  the  next  one  will 
be  good.  While  we  like  to  think  that 
any  one  movie  company  maintains  the 
same  high  state  of  excellence,  pictures 
vary  so  widely  in  their  appeal  that  we 
must,  for  practical  reasons,  look  on  each 
picture  as  a  new  product  which  must 
be  sold,  and  sold  in  a  hurry.  So  far, 
we’re  convinced  that  newspapers  can  be 
depended  upon  to  do  the  job.” 

The  story  of  the  Warner  Brothers 
really  begins  when  their  father  came 
over  from  Russia  with  his  family  and 
settled  in  Baltimore.  The  family  was 
large,  and  as  each  boy  grew  up  he  was 
expected  to  do  his  share  in  keeping  up 
the  home.  Harry,  the  eldest,  found 
himself  a  job  with  Armour  &  Company. 
Albert  worked  for  Swift,  and  Sam 
became  a  railroad  man.  Jack,  the 
youngest  of  the  four,  took  an  entirely 
different  route,  and  became  a  profes¬ 
sional  singer. 

When  die  picture  business  was  still 
in  its  first  stages,  the  four  brothers  gave 
up  their  positions  and  opened  their  first 
theater  in  Newcastle,  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  a  99-seat  "Nickleodeon.”  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  venture  encouraged  them  to 
enter  another  branch  of  the  business,  and 
they  became  distributors  of  moving  pic¬ 
tures.  It  was  just  a  chance,  and  they 
failed.  They  found  themselves  very 
quickly  in  competition  with  big  business 
and  bigger  bank  rolls,  and  were  soon 
wiped  oat 

They  moved  to  Pittsburgh  and  started 
agaia  Unable  to  secure  good,  market¬ 
able  pictures,  they  again  had  to  close 
at  a  loss.  Finally  they  struggled  to  the 
top  of  the  heap  of  independent  operators 
and  after  all  the  estaWished  companies 
had  rejected  it  invested  $3,000,000  in 


the  talking  picture  venture  in  1926.  It 
was  from  that  date  that  they  have  been 
a  major  factor  in  the  movie  industry, 
operating  not  only  a  production  com¬ 
pany  which  turned  out  58  pictures  last 
year,  but  also  a  chain  of  500  Class  A 


tail  business  has  to  do  a  big  job — some 
sale  or  special  event — it  immediately  re¬ 
verts  to  the  spectacular  type  of  copy 
which  is  associated  with  Bamum.  The 
shock  is  still  necessary  in  theater  copy. 
We  have  learned  to  achieve  it  by  artis- 


J.  L.  Waknek  Maj.  Albert  Wabneb  S.  Charles  Ejnfeld  H.  M.  Wabneb 


and  B  Warner  theaters  with  combined 
gross  income  for  both  companies  (with 
a  few  small  auxiliaries)  steadily  climb¬ 
ing  from  the  $100,000,000  yearly  mark. 

Sixteen  percent  of  the  total  Warner 
Brothers  income  is  allotted  for  adver¬ 
tising,  according  to  S.  Charles  Einfeld, 
national  advertising  manager  for  both 
companies,  and  12  percent  goes  directly 
into  newspapers.  About  $45,000  went  to 
magazines  in  1933.  The  average  cost  of 
producing  a  top-grade  feature  (which 
excludes  shorts)  is  $300,000,  making 
Warners’  production  outlay  $18,000,000 
for  1934. 

When  Warners  courageously  took 
over  talkies,  they  im'mediately  launched 
a  “Vitaphone”  series  of  full  page  news¬ 
paper  ads  in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles  where  the  first  talking  pic¬ 
tures  were  shown.  This  copy  stressed 
the  “hear  and  see”  angle  which  was 
gradually  eliminated  after  the  talking 
screen  brushed  aside  the  silent  movies. 
Steadily  the  campaign,  in  full  pages,  was 
spread  throughout  400  daily  papers  and 
Warner  Brothers  began  to  assume  a  lead¬ 
ing  role  in  the  American  movie  jndustry. 
They  are  capitalized  at  $24,000,000. 

Einfeld,  dynamic  director  of  not  only 
advertising  but  also  promotion  and  pub¬ 
licity,  who  came  to  Warners  from 
First  National  Pictures,  believes  in  the 
newspaper  because  it  has  “delivered” 
for  him.  During  the  past  year  he  al¬ 
lotted  $^,000  for  subsidies,  as  it  were, 
to  individual  theaters  for  running  large- 
size,  electrotyped  newspaper  ads  with 
local  signatures.  Prepared  with  the  help 
of  Blaine-Thompson  Co.,  advertising 
agency,  this  copy  is  placed  in  key  cities 
to  open  the  picture,  the  selection  of 
papers  being  done  in  New  York  City. 
Copy  in  these  cooperative  advertising 
campaigns,  which  will  be  expended  to 
take  in  12  pictures  during  1935,  exem¬ 
plifies  the  new  trend  in  theater  adver¬ 
tising  which,  as  Einfeld  describes  it, 
“is  to  reduce  the  hysterical  element. 
However,  you  notice  that  when  any  re- 


tic  means,  in  many  cases,  however.  You 
must  realize  that  there  are  too  many 
fingers  in  the  ordinary  theater  adver¬ 
tising  pie  for  the  industry  as  a  whole 
to  make  much  progress.  We  have  so 
many  smaller  city  men  to  rely  on  for 
actual  production,  that  results  aren’t 
always  what  we’d  like  to  have  them. 
Theater  copy  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  It 
has  to  do  a  genuine  selling  job,  while 
retail  store  copy  is  merely  to  get  the 
customer  in  to  look  over  the  go^s  you 
have  for  sale.” 

Einfeld  does  not  look  on  radio  as 
well-suited  to  tlie  theater  advertising 
job  except  as  it  is  used  in  local  situa¬ 
tions  for  publicizing  visiting  road  show 
acts,  visiting  stars  and  for  wider  dis¬ 
semination  of  movie  colony  “columny”. 
“Radio  has  really  been  one  of  our  great¬ 
est  allies  because  it  has  helped  in  a  great 
measure  to  make  people  pleasure  con¬ 
scious.  As  far  as  radio  is  concerned, 
one  of  the  biggest  puzzles  to  me  is  just 
why  the  radio,  one  of  the  newspapers’ 
greatest  competitors,  does,  in  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  newspapers  with  which  I  am 
familiar,  get  more  space  than  we  do  in 
the  news  columns.” 

Einfeld  touched  also  on  the  fact  that 
lottery  laws,  long  unrecognized  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  theater  managers,  are 
now  more  rigidly  enforced  after  a 
period  of  laxity  during  the  depths  of 
poor  times.  Tie-up  pages,  he  com¬ 
mented,  are  like  anything  else  which 
has  been  overdone.  Color,  not  yet  in 
wide  use  by  theaters,  has  been  used  by 
Warner  Brothers  for  special  smashes 
with  considerable  effectiveness.  Einfeld, 
of  the  same  feeling  as  the  Warners  when 
it  comes  to  experimentation,  thinks  it 
may  offer  a  new  field  for  achieving  con¬ 
trast  and  giving  attention  value  to 
splotchy  theater  pages  which  are  com¬ 
mon  throughout  the  country. 

One  of  the  largest  users  of  paid 
space,  the  movie  industry,  maintains 
one  of  the  most  closely-knit  and  effec¬ 
tive  publicity  organizations  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  although  in  Warner  Brothers  the 


advertising  and  publicity  departments 
operate  on  entirely  individual  lines. 

Herbert  Crooker,  national  publicity 
director  for  the  company,  said,  for 
example,  that  “he  has  no  figures  on 
the  relationship  between  advertising 
place  and  publicity  received.  We  man¬ 
age  to  keep  everything  strictly  on  a 
basis  of  news  interest  because  we  feel 
that  there  is  a  great  public  interest  in 
the  doings  of  the  stars;  sometimes  I 
think  we  get  more  publicity  than  we 
expect.” 

During  1934  Mr.  Crooker  organized 
a  wire  movie  news  service  for  abort 
50  leading  newspapers,  and  “they  love 
it,”  he  adds.  When  anything  of  primary 
importance  takes  place  in  the  movie 
field,  Warner  Brothers  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  wires  the  story  to  these  papers 
and  finds  virtually  every  one  uses  the 
yarn.  “We  continually  try  to  make 
our  dispatches  of  a  real  news  nature,” 
he  explained,  “and  when  we  send  out 
publicity  we  make  it  worth  reading.” 

Citing  the  fact  that  Warner  Brothers 
has  at  least  one  star  pictured  in  80% 
of  the  rotogravure  sections  of  the 
nation  each  week,  Crooker  says  that 
public  interest  in  movie  stars  is  on 
the  increase.  Fashion  magazines,  sport¬ 
ing  magazines,  and  every  conceivable 
type  of  publication  is  clamoring  for 
more  news  of  the  stars  until  Crooker 
finds  his  job  is  as  much  seeing  that 
Warner  Brothers  stars  are  kept  out 
of  the  questionable  sheets  as  it  is  to 
get  publicity  in  legitimate  organs.  “For 
the  middle  class  woman,  and  some  of 
those  just  above  middle  class,  are  look¬ 
ing  to  Hollywood  instead  of  Paris  for 
their  style  ideas.  The  better  class 
magazines  are  begituiing  to  rely  on 
Hollywood  styles,  and  that  is  opening 
up  a  new  field  of  activity.” 

The  recent  Legion  of  Decency  drive 
found  newspaper  movie  critics  strangely 
silent  in  the  defense  of  the  industry 
which  makes  the  screen  editor’s  job 
possible,  Mr.  Einfeld  smilingly  pointed 
out  to  Editor  &  Publisher.  “After 
all,”  he  said,  “if  it  were  not  for  the 
industry  there  would  be  no  movie  edi¬ 
tors,”  he  pointed  out.  “With  one  ex¬ 
ception,  we  found  no  really  important 
critics  rising  to  the  defense  of  the 
industry  when  it  is  clearly  apparent  to 
even  the  most  narrow-minded  jierson 
that  there  have  been  many  really  good 
pictures,  from  every  standpoint.  One 
trouble,  I  think,  is  that  any  young 
lad — the  friend  of  the  publisher,  the 
kid  who  has  just  come  over  from  the 
advertising  department,  and  the  ^y 
who  has  just  been  editor  of  his  high 
school  paper — is  too  likely  to  be  made 
screen  editor.” 

“One  minor  result  of  the  Decency 
drive,”  Crooker  outlined,  “was  that 
there  is  less  leg  art  in  demand.  In 
Hollywood  we  have  an  advisory  board 
which  passed  on  all  ‘stills.’  We  have 
liad  some  of  ours  turned  down  when 
I  could  see  nothing  wrong  with  them. 
And  then  again,  they  pass  stuff  which 
even  I  wouldn’t  approve.  At  any  rate, 
the  newspapers  are  treating  us  better 
than  they  ever  did  before.  The  fact 
that  newspapers  are  smaller  has  made 
very  little  difference  in  the  amount  of 
material  published  concerning  the  movie 
industry.  I  think  that  is  because  we 
have  bwn  more  careful  what  we  send 
out  and  there  is  a  growing  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  public  in  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  movie  colony.” 

The  field  of  publicity  in  trade  papers 
is  handled  by  Sidney  Retchetnik  who 
keeps  in  constant  contact  with  the  FUm 
Daily,  the  Motion  Picture  Daily,  the 
Hollywood  Reporter,  Variety  Daily,  the 
weekly  Motion  Picture  Herald,  weekly 
Variety  and  regional  publication. 

Associated  with  Einfeld  also  are  the 
two  advertising  managers:  Mort  Bluffl- 
en stock,  who  is  responsible  for  the  ad- 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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EFFECTIVE  IMMEDIATELY 

400  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

New  Center  Building,  Detroit. 
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NORGE  VOLUME  69%  OVER  LAST  YEAR 

President  Praises  Newspaper  as  Medium  to  Do  **Selling  Job  Elngineering  Forecasts  See  47% 
Increase  in  1935 — Percentage  of  Advertising  in  Papers  Grows  to  7.8% 


SHARP  delineation  of  just  how  the 
newspaper  may  contribute  to  the 
economic  health  of  the  country  along 
channels  aside  from  its  accustomed 
scope  was  revealed  in  1934  by  initiative 
of  the  Norge  Corporation. 

Since  1931,  Norge,  month  after 
month,  has  made  its  sales  top  those  of 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

Throughout  its  climb  the  Norge  Cor¬ 
poration  has  made  large  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  About  78  per  cent 
of  its  total  appropriation  was  spent  in 
newspaper  advertising  in  1934.  Norge 
newspaper  space  this  year  increased  104 
per  cent  over  that  used  in  1933.  A 
total  of  870  newspapers  printed  these 
Norge  messages  on  a  variable  schedule. 

But  more  of  this  unusual  record  later. 
To  Howard  E.  Blood,  Norge  president, 
who  also  heads  the  Detroit  Gear  & 
Machine  Company,  and  serves  as  first 
vice-president  of  the  Borg-Warner  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Chicago,  with  his  cabinet 
of  officers,  goes  the  laurel  wreath  for 
harnessing  up  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  into  a  co-operative  effort  to¬ 
ward  producing  an  economic  barometer. 

But  let  Mr.  Blood  explain.  “News¬ 
papers  in  339  American  cities,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  “helped  us  to  conduct  late  in 
1933  the  most  comprehensive  market 
study  of  the  electrical  refrigeration  in¬ 
dustry  that  had  been  made,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  learn. 

“From  the  findings  of  this  study  we 
were  able  to  predict  a  probable  1934 
refrigerator  volume,  of  all  makes  of 
1,622,880  units,  a  47  per  cent  increase 
over  1933  total.  Now,  with  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  1934  behind  us,  a  check  up 
against  actual  volume  attained  indicates 
that  this  estimate  will  prove  to  be  within 
5  per  cent  correct. 

“Confidently  Norge  set  its  own  quota 
for  a  50  per  cent  increase,  doubled  its 
appropriation,  and  has  attained  conse¬ 
quently  a  69  per  cent  gain  in  volume  so 
far  this  year.  This  attests  to  the  in¬ 
dispensable  nature  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Moreover  it  reveals  the  gain  in 
advertising  that  may  be  expected  to 
result  from  co-operation  of  the  type 
extended  to  Norge  by  these  newspapers. 

_  “This  October  newspapers  in  259 
cities  again  co-operated  with  us  in  a 
survey  among  23,012  consumers.  Based 
upon  a  similar  pattern  to  that  of  last 
year,  analysis  of  this  study  indicates  that 
^.3  per  cent  of  non-owning  families 
intend  to  buy  electric  refrigeration  in 
1935_.  Based  upon  an  unsold  market  of 
5,495,000  units,  this  declared  buying  in¬ 
tent  makes  a  1935  sales  prediction  of 
2,214,^)6  electric  refrigerators  feasible. 
If  achieved,  this_  estimate  will  represent 
an  increase  of  47  per  cent  over  the  1934 
record  total  of  1,510,000  units.” 

Recalling  that  this  1935  estimate  was 
bped  upon  the  same  engineering  prin¬ 
ciples  as  were  used  in  last  year’s  pre¬ 
diction,  the  Norge  president  added  that, 
because  of  the  more  encouraging  busi¬ 
ness  outlook,  it  should  come  near  to 
being  as  accurate  as  the  prediction  of 
last  year. 

“As  the  electrical  refrigeration  indus¬ 
try  gets  deeper  .  into  its  saturation 
phase,  increased  resistances  will  require 
added  advertising  and  selling  effort. 
Newspaper  advertising  will  have  an 
essential  share  in  this.  Norge  will 
make  larger  use  of  it  in  1935,”  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

Potency  of  the  Norge  merchandising 
methods  in  which  newspapers  fill  such  a 
vital  role  is  revealed  further  in  the  fact 
that  a  recent  check  up  showed  that 
Norge  sales  volume  for  1934  was  169 
per  cent  of  the  1933  total  for  a  like 
period,  while  open  orders  a  few  days 
ago  were  1,062  per  cent  of  the  amount 
on  the  corresponding  date  of  a  year 
ago. 

“New  spaper  advertising  is  most  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  merchandising  of  home  a])- 


By  J.  M. 

pliances,  because  these  are  products 
that  require  genuine  selling,  as  differ¬ 
entiated  from  those  that  are  voluntarily 
purchased,”  Mr.  Blood  asserted. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Blood  drew 


Howard  E.  Blood 


John  H.  Knapp 


attention  to  a  function  of  newspaper 
advertising  too  often  overlooked. 

“The  advertising  for  home  appliances 
must  be  designed  to  accomplish  a  dual 
purpose.  It  must  educate  the  buyer  and 
at  the  same  time  warm  up  the  enthus¬ 
iasm  of  the  salesman.  No  other  form 
of  advertising  is  so  influential  in  train¬ 
ing  and  energizing  direct  salesmen. 
They  read  the  newspairers  each  day  to 
gain  new  selling  arguments  and  to  re¬ 
new  their  enthusiasm  to  go  out  and 
sell.”  the  Norge  chieftain  added. 

This  value  in  newspaper  advertising, 
Mr.  Blood  stressed,  should  be  more 
greatly  emphasized,  because  increased 
competition  for  the  consumer  dollar  had 
turned  many  products,  once  voluntarily 
bought,  into  the  group  that  must  be 
genuinely  sold.  Advertising  that  pre¬ 
viously  merely  was  counted  upon  to 
arouse  demand  among  consumers,  must 
now'  be  selected  also  to  galvanize  the 


MALONEY 

window — or  pre-shopping  window,  if 
YOU  will— into  which  she  most  often 
looks  in  order  to  arrive  at  tentative 
purchase  selections.” 

Warning  was  voiced  by  Mr.  Knapp 
against  forgetting  that  “mental  pur¬ 
chase”  must  always  precede  physical 
purchase.  The  average  housewife  was 
reluctant  to  “face  the  music”  at  a  store 
until  she  first  studied  and  compared, 
thus  safeguarding  herself  against  the 
risk  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  dom¬ 
inating  personality  of  a  salesman  into 
an  unwise  purchasing  decision. 

“She  seeks  advance  information  by 
carefully  studying  advertising.  And 
the  newspaper  is  usually  the  last  source, 
or  most  recent  one,  to  which  she  refers 
in  making  up  her  mind.  For  these 
reasons  the  Norge  Corporation  grad¬ 
ually  has  increased  its  percentage  of 
appropriation  in  newspaper  advertising. 
The  marked  sales  increase  we  have 
enjoyed,  compared  to  the  figures  for  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  tells  its  own 
story,”  Vice-President  Knapp  added. 

Frequent  change  of  pace  and  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  economical  phase  have 
been  two  other  characteristics  of  that 
have  aided  in  making  Norge  new’spaper 
lav-outs  fruitful.  Mr.  Knapp  believes. 


Milwaukee  Journal  have  run  a  series 
of  articles  setting  forth  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Wisconsin  cheese  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  value  of  an  organized 
promotion  to  make  Americans  more 
cheese-minded — and  to  reduce  the 
mounting  surplus  of  Wisconsin  cheese. 

The  average  American  eats  only  4^ 
ixjunds  of  cheese  a  year,  as  against  8}^ 
pounds  eaten  by  the  British;  10%  ^ 
the  Germans,  and  16  by  the  Swiss.  If 
the  average  American  can  be  persuaded 
to  eat  one  more  pound  of  cheese  a  year, 
this  would  solve  all  problems  of  a 
cheese  surplus  and  assure  prosperity  for 
the  cheesemakers,  the  publicity  asso¬ 
ciation  contends. 


STATE  WILL  PROMOTE 
CHEESE  NATIONALLY 

Newspaper  Test  Campaigns  Planned 
For  1935  to  Stimulate  Con¬ 
sumption  of  Product  in 
United  States 


(.Special  to  Editor  &  Puslisusr) 
Milwaukee,  Wise.,  Dec.  12 — A  move¬ 
ment  for  a  national  advertising  cam- 
seHing"  oTglnTzatioT  into'^'capitalizing  P^ign  to  popularize  .Wisco^in  natural 
upon  the  acceptance  values  the  adver-  theese  is  making  rapid  headway  in  this 


E.  j.  Mehsen 


tising  has  created.  Unless  the  selling 
squadrons  are  alert  to  touch  on  these 
values  in  the  home,  they  may  other¬ 
wise  lie  dormant  and  unexploited,  Mr. 
Blood  believes. 

“Without  question,  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  has  a  most  frequent,  persistent 
and  powerful  influence  upon  salesmen.” 
he  added. 

-Agreeing  with  Mr.  Blood’s  definition 
of  newspaper  advertising  as  the  great 
shopping  window  of  .American  life, 
John  H.  Knapp.  Norge  vice-president 
in  charge  of  sales,  expanded  upon  that 
concept  somewhat : 

"The  American  housewife  is  a 
shrewd  buyer,”  Mr.  Knapp  added. 
“During  the  last  few  years  of  bargain¬ 
pricing  she  has  learned  to  select  more 
carefully.  From  a  number  of  possible 
choices  she  now  compares  feature  with 
feature,  in  the  attempt  to  find  that 
which  possesses  greater  distinction  and 
plus  value,  before  exposing  herself  to 
a  selling  influence  at  the  store. 

“Her  source  of  reference  in  this  com¬ 
parative  shopping  is  quite  obviously 
the  newspaper.  It  is  the  real  shopping 


state. 

To  bring  the  2,137  cheesemakers  of 
Wisconsin,  the  55,000  dairy  farmers,  the 
dealers,  wholesalers  and  packers  of 
cheese  behind  this  drive,  the  Wisconsin 
Cheesemakers’  Publicity  association  has 
been  formed  with  headquarters  at  Kiel, 
Wise. 

After  cheesemakers  have  been  brought 
into  the  campaign,  the  association  will 
make  its  bid  for  the  dairymen  and  others 
connected  with  the  cheese  industry, 
Chester  P.  Holway,  director  of  public 
r^M'ons,  explained.  Fully  developed, 
the  program  may  raise  as  much  as 
$400,000  to  $500,000  annually,  Holway 
predicted,  compared  with  a  $450,000 
budget  of  the  United  Prune  Growers  of 
California. 

Small  advertising  test  campaigns  in 
selected  areas  may  start  soon  after  the 
first  of  the  year,  Holway  said. 

The  Cramer-Krasselt  Co.  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  has  been  appointed  advertis¬ 
ing  counsel  for  the  publicity  associa¬ 
tion.  Newspapers  through  the  state 
have  lent  their  support  to  the  cam- 
^paign.  The  Mihvaukee  Sentinel  and 


ONE  OF  BEST  YEARS  IN  COMPANY  HISTORY 

POWEL  CROSLEY,  JR. 

President,  The  Crosley  Radio  Corporation 
(B\  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

IDO  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  a  prophesy.  However,  an  analysis  of 
the  outlook  for  1935  is  in  order.  I  prefer  to  present  my  views  of  the 
coming  year  in  that  light.  Among  the  facts  are  an  increase  in  farmers' 
incomes  estimated  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars,  an  increase 
of  approximately  sixteen  per  cent  in  retail  sales  and  additional  millions 
of  persons  back  at  work.  These  facts  should  lead  to  further  recovery  and 
help  the  outlook  for  1935.  The  Crosley  Radio  Corporation  has  had  one 
of  the  best  years  in  its  history  in  both  refrigeration  and  radio.  Two  de¬ 
velopments  made  1934  one  of  the  record  years  in  radio,  short  wave  re¬ 
ceivers  and  increased  farm  incomes  making  possible  battery  or  power 
radio  sets  on  the  farm.  Our  own  faith  in  1935  is  expressed  in  an  addition 
to  the  Crosley  factory  and  other  changes  that  will  materially  increase  our 
production  facilities.  With  these  increased  facilities  it  will  be  possible 
to  speed  production  and  make  quick  shipments  without  having  to  carry 
excessive  inventories  of  oarts  and  assembled  products. 


CEMENT  COMPANY  TO 
ENLARGE  *35  BUDGET 

Despite  Drastic  Reduction  in  Vol¬ 
ume,  1934  Expenditure  in  News¬ 
papers  Only  Slightly  Reduced, 
President  Says 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishrr) 
Chicago,  Dec.  12 — Newspapers  form 
the  backbone  of  the  advertising  program 
of  Portlant  Cement  Association,  a  na¬ 
tional  organiza¬ 
tion  to  improve 
and  extend  the 
uses  of  concrete. 
Four-fifths  of  the 
association’s  ap¬ 
propriation  is  ex¬ 
pended  in  this 
medium  and  al¬ 
most  all  of  the 
balance  in  trade 
papers,  according 
to  E.  J.  Mehren, 
president. 

Briefly  outlin¬ 
ing  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  program 
for  the  cement  industry  during  the 
depression  period,  Mr.  Mehren  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  by  aggressive 
advertising  methods,  it  is  hopi^  to  put 
that  industry  in  the  forefront  of  re¬ 
covery. 

“Portland  cement,  like  all  other 
building  materials,  has  suffered  drastic 
reduction  in  volume  during  the  five 
years  of  depression,”  said  Mr.  Mehren, 
“but  the  industry,  in  the  past  two  years 
in  particular,  has  made  a  courageous 
drive  to  reverse  the  trend. 

“In  1932,  80,843,000  barrels  of  cement 
were  shipped  and  only  a  negligible 
amount  was  spent  by  the  association 
for  advertising.  But  for  1933,  although 
prospects  were  very  black,  the  directors 
made  a  large  advertising  appropriation. 
Shipments  declined  to  64,000,000  barrels 
in  1933,  but  nevertheless  the  directors 
with  strong  faith  and  courage  appro¬ 
priated  for  1934  within  $100,000  as  much 
as  they  had  for  1933.  The  advertising 
appropriation  for  1935  has  again  been 
increased.” 

Mr.  Mehren  explained  that  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  is  devoted  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects:  highways,  farm  buildings, 
residential  construction  and  moderniza¬ 
tion. 

The  association  operates  through  16 
district  offices  and  the  advertising  is 
scheduled  on  recommendation  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  managers.  In  this  manner,  it  is 
closely  coordinated  with  the  work  of 
the  association’s  field  forces. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  placed 
through  Roche,  Williams  and  Cunnyng- 
ham,  Chicago  advertising  agency.  J- 
M.  Cleary,  vice-president,  is  the  account 
executive  in  charge. 

CURTIS  ESTATE  PAYS  $813,908 

A  check  for  $813,908.95  on  account  of 
Pennsylvania  normal  transfer  inherit¬ 
ance  tax  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curtis,  publisher,  was  received 
Dec.  7  at  Harrisburg. 
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/  There  have  been  a  number  of 
A  newspaper  reading  surveys  made- in <  \ 

/  Pittsburgh  during  the  past  seven  years.  \ 
/  ^  They  have  been  made  in  several  diflPerent 

ways,  among  varied  groups  of  people,  and  by  such 
^'^rganizgtions  as  R.  0\  Eastman  Co.,  Houser  Asso- 
ciate^Main  &  Co.,  R.  L.Polk  &  Co.,  and  Ross  Federal 
Service.  ^^Any^  one  of  ihese  surveys  provides  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  IfewspaTOr  reading  habits  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Pittsburgh  famili^  For  example,  the  East- 
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The  Pittsburgh  Press 


SIEMBER  OF  THE  t'MTED  PRESS 


AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
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IMPERSONATED  CABINET  MEMBERS 


This  group  of  wives  of  prominent  Washington  newspapermen  masqueraded  as 
members  of  the  Cabinet  at  the  costume  ball  given  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt  at  the 
White  House  the  night  their  husbands  were  attending  the  Gridiron  dinner. 
Left  to  right:  Mrs.  Raymond  Clapper  as  Secretary  Hull;  Mrs.  George  Holmes 
as  Morganthan;  Mrs.  C.  O.  Gridley  as  Cummings;  Mrs.  James  L.  Wright  as 
Swanson;  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Pierce  as  Wallace;  Mrs.  T.  W  Brahany  as  Miss  Per¬ 
kins;  Mrs  Byron  Price  as  Roper;  Mrs.  Ulric  Bell  as  Ickes;  Mrs.  J.  Hayden  as 
Farley,  and  Mrs.  Harold  Brayman  as  Dern. 


{Special  to  Editos  &  Pdblisbks) 
ASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Dec.  IC^ 
The  two  major  political  parties 
as  well  as  the  individuals  who  control 
them  were  subjected  to  “the  heat  that 
warms  but  doesn’t  scorch,  broils  but 
doesn’t  sear,”  Saturday  night  when  the 
annual  Gridiron  Club  dinner  was  staged 
here.  The  dinner  was  held  concur¬ 
rently  w’ith  a  masquerade  ball  of  news¬ 
paper  women  and  wives  of  newspaper¬ 
men  at  the  White  House  with  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  as  host. 

President  Roosevelt,  Vice-President 
Garner  and  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
topped  the  guest  list  at  the  Gridiron  din¬ 
ner,  which  included  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  Senators,  Congressmen,  jur¬ 
ists  and  writers  numbering  more  than 
400  persons. 

The  sjwnding  proclivities  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration  and  the  decline  of 
the  Republican  party  furnished  the 
basic  theme  for  the  rich  satire  running 
through  the  program  of  entertainment. 
Present  and  former  officials  were  de¬ 
picted  on  the  stage  while  they  sat  in 
the  audience  and  joined  in  the  laughter 
and  applause  which  greeted  uproarious 
performances. 

James  L.  Wright,  correspondent  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  and  retir¬ 
ing  club  president,  opened  the  program. 

President  Roosevelt  and  Henry  L. 
Mencken,  one  of  his  most  severe 
critics  on  matters  of  policy,  spoke  off 
the  record. 

At  a  business  meeting  prior  to  the 
dinner,  Ulric  Bell,  correspondent  of  the 
Louisiille  Courier-Post,  was  elected 
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president  of  the  club.  Other  officers 
chosen  are :  Vice-president.  Edwin  W. 
Gableman,  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  secre¬ 
tary,  J.  Harry  Cunningham:  treasurer, 
J.  Fred  Essary,  Baltimore  Sun.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  committee  are 
Jay  G.  Hayden,  Detroit  News;  Charles 
S.  Groves,  Boston  Globe,  and  G.  Gould 
Lincoln,  Washington  Star. 

Charles  O.  Gridley,  Denver  Post,  was 
initiated  into  the  club,  and  Lyle  Wilson, 
United  Press,  was  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  and  will  be  initiated  at  the  next 
club  dinner. 


>21,958,530 

JUMP 

in  industrial  payroll 
for  the  year  ending 
November  1934. 

Employment  up 
9,340.  Figures  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Akron 
Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  This'  means 
more  sales  for  you 
by  advertising  in  the 

^  AKRON 

BEACON  JOURNAL 

HeprtMnUd  by  STORY.  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

Member  A.  B.  C. — A.  N.  P.  A.  Major  Market 
Newspapers,  Inc. 


STATION  OWNERSHIP 
BY  DAILIES  OPPOSED 

Rep.  Celler  Says  They  Should  “Stick 
to  Own  Knitting’’  in  Oppos¬ 
ing  Brooklyn  Eagle 
Petition 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  11— Op¬ 
position  to  newspaper  ownership  of  radio 
stations  was  voiced  before  the  Commun¬ 
ications  Commission  here  by  Represen¬ 
tative  Emanuel  Celler  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  during  hearings  upon  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  Broadcasting 
Company  for  a  permit  to  operate  on  a 
radio  channel  shared  by  four  other  sta¬ 
tions. 

The  New  York  Congressman  said  that 
he  did  not  disapprove  of  the  Eagle  as  a 
newspaper,  but  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  any  newspaper  should  own  or  oper¬ 
ate  radio  stations. 

“It  is  a  matter,”  said  Mr.  Celler, 
“fraught  with  a  great  deal  of  danger, 
especially  in  these  perilous  times,  when 
the  greatest  freedom  should  be  given 
to  the  dissemination  of  news.  There 
should  be  as  many  as  possible  owners 
of  radio  facilities  and  newspapers,  so 
that  there  can  not  be  any  combination 
that  will  narrow  that  type  of  dissemina¬ 
tion. 

“Newspapers  should  stick  to  their  own 
knitting,”  he  emphasized.  “They  should 
not  own  and  operate  stations,  and  I 
would  be  for  legislation  which  would 
absolutely  separate  them.” 

Mr.  Celler  first  became  interested  in 
the  matter  when  he  heard  that  the  four 


Brooklyn  stations  were  to  be  turned 
over  to  a  chain. 

“I  do  not  believe,”  declared  Congress¬ 
man  Celler,  “that  a  newspaper's  func¬ 
tion  is  to  control  radio.  It  would  be 
a  dangerous  thing  in  this  land  if  news¬ 
papers  could  reach  out  for  maste^  not 
only  into  the  news  columns  but  in  the 
dissemination  of  news,  and  whatever 
goes  over  the  radio.  That  is  a  question 
of  policy  that  I  think  I  am  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  dwell  upon,”  he  said. 


COWLES  MARK  ANNIVERSARY 

Gardner  Cowles,  publisher  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Mrs.  Cowles  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary  Monday, 
Dec.  3,  at  a  reception  tendered  to  them 
by  their  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Cowles  of  Des  Moines. 
More  than  500  close  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  from  Iowa  and  Des  Moines  were 
extended  invitations. 


SUPPORTING  NEWARK  STRIKE 

Members  of  the  St.  Louis  Newspaper 
Guild  voted  by  a  large  majority  to  sup¬ 
port  the  strike  of  the  Guild  in  Newark 
both  morally  and  financially,  according 
to  Thomas  B.  Sherman,  chairman  of  the 
guild’s  executive  committee,  which  sent 
a  questionnaire  by  which  the  vote  was 
taken.  The  Guild  has  chapters  in  the 
Globe-Democrat,  Post-Dispatch  and 
Star-Times. 


DAILY  APPOINTS  ‘SPECIAL’ 

The  Waukegan  (III.)  News-Sun  has 
announced  that  effective  Jan.  1,  Small, 
Spencer,  Brewer,  Inc.,  Chicago,  will 
represent  it  nationally. 


typically 

NCW  ENGLAND 


WORCESTER  is  an  ideal  proving  ground  for  New  England 
because  it  is  neither  a  white-collar  market  nor  a  mill 
workers’  market — neither  a  market  of  intellectuals  nor  a 
market  of  mechanics — but  a  composite  of  all  the  mer¬ 
chandising  factors  important  in  New  Elngland. 


Tile  Vorcett„  Market  i,  typically  New  England.  Within  an  average 
IS-mile  radius  of  Worcester  live  433.000  of  New  Eingland’s  eight  million 
peo|Je.  Here  is  a  city  of  195,000 — second  largest  in  Massachusetts — typical  of  the  great 
industrial  and  cultural  centers  of  New  Elngland.  Here  are  dozens  of  small  manufacturing 
communities  equally  typical  of  New  England.  Here  are  many  hundreds  of  modem  farm 
homes  that  are  also  typical.  Here  are  skilled  craftsmen — progressive  farmers — manu¬ 
facturers — professors — executives — college  students — in  a  typically  balanced  cross- 
section  of  New  England. 


No  one  industry  contributes  so  much  as  six  per  cent  to  Worcester  county’s  total  manu¬ 
factures.  Worcester  makes  shirts  for  The  President — and  abrasives  for  foreign  cities 
with  unpronounceable  names.  Worcester  sells  wire,  rugs  and  insurance.  Worcester 
has  modem  colleges  and  modem  farms.  Worcester  boasts  one  of  the  world’s  most 
famous  Music  Festivals  and  the  only  continuous  blooming  mill  on  earth.  Because  the 
Worcester  Market  is  made  up  of  typical  New  Englanders  of  every  class  and  occupation 
it  is  a  logical  proving  ground  for  advertisers  planning  to  sell  the  New  England  states. 


The  Worceeter  Market  ie  exeeptionaUy  euitahle  for  a  teet  campaign  beeaute  it 
can  be  covered  in  its  entirety  with  ONE  medium— the  Telegram-Caaette.  Of  all 
home*  in  the  city  of  Worcester  and  throughout  the  average  18-mile  radiu*  which 
everyday  take  a  Worceeter  daily  paper,  the  Telegram-Caaette  covers 
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Proof  of  the  Potency  of 
Newspaper  Advertising 


The  sales  reported  by  local 
stores  are  the  best  index  of 
the  prosperity  of  a  commun¬ 
ity.  That  is  business  in  its 
finality — representing  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  manufacturers,  of 
wholesalers,  of  retailers,  re¬ 
sponsive  to  consumer  demand. 

The  local  merchants  of 
Washington  (D.  C.)  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  marked  increase  in 
business.  Not  spasmodically; 
but  consistently  continuous, 
reaching  a  high  mark  in 
November  and  with  Decem¬ 
ber  keeping  up  the  pace. 


The  part  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  has  played  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  use  that  has 
been  made  of  it — notably  in 
The  Star,  Evening  and 
Sunday.  During  the  month 
of  November,  The  STAR— 
Evening  and  Sunday— carried 
a  total  of  1,916,556  lines  of 
advertising  of  all  classifica¬ 
tions,  which  was  1,103,871 
lines  more  than  the  Second 
Newspaper, 

The  market  is  here,  and 
The  Star  provides  the 
logical  and  necessary  medium 
for  successfully  covering  it. 


Member  Metropolitan 

■ 

The  Star  is  an 

Sunday  Newspapers 

■ 

Associated  Press  Newspaper 

Member  Major 
Market  Newspapers 


He 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

Dan  A.  Carroll 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 
J.  £.  Lutz 

Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 
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ROTHSCHILD,  PIONEER  RETAILER  IN 
CHICAGO,  PRAISES  DAILIES 

Department  Store  Head  Believes  In  Laying  Greater  Stress  On 
Advertising  During  Hard  Times — Has  Used  19,500,000 
Lines  In  Local  Papers 

where  we  have 


tn  newspapers, 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
'HICAGO,  Dec.  13 — Spending  90  per 
<  cent  of  every  “advertising  dollar” 
Maurice  L.  Rothschild, 
outstanding  Chi¬ 
cago  retailer  in 
women's,  c  h  i  1- 
dren’s  and  men’s 
wear,  fully  appre¬ 
ciates  the  value 
of  daily  n  e  w  s- 
paper  advertising 
to  the  extent  of 
having  used  more 
than  19,000.000 
lines  of  space  in 
Chicago  dailies 
during  the  past 
25  years.  His 

Maurice  L.  Rothschild  faith  in  news¬ 
papers,  however, 
dates  back  over  the  past  half  century  he 
has  been  in  business  in  Seneca  and  Sa- 
betha,  Kan.,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and 
Chicago. 

Most  significant  of  Mr.  Rothschild’s 
advertising  efforts  this  past  year  has 
been  use  of  dramatic,  full-page,  three- 
color,  run-of-paper  advertisements  in 
the  Chicago  Trihunc.  Approximately 
20  color  pages  have  appeared  since  June. 
They  are  looked  upon  by  those  in  the 
advertising  business  as  “guide  posts”  in 
the  field  of  retail  advertising  today. 

A  color  page  ad  last  June  on  ging¬ 
ham  dress,  glove  and  hat  outfits,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  a  Sunday  newspaper,  broke 
all  previous  sales  records,  according  to 
Mr.  Rothschild.  Another  example  of 
the  pulling  power  of  color  ads  was  cited 
last  October,  when  a  full  page  on  Mor- 
jey  plaid  back  coats  at  $18.50  resulted 
in  the  sale  of  900  coats  the  fir.st  day  and 
over  500  more  in  the  succeeding  two 
days. 

This  department  store  in  the  wearing 
apparel  field  has  also  been  a  consistent 
user  of  black  and  white  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  ever  since  it  was  established  in 
1906.  As  this  institution  has  grown  from 
small  ^ginnings  to  a  firm  occupying 
the  entire  southwest  corner  at  State  and 
Jackson  and  13  floors,  Mr.  Rothschild 
has  seen  the  wisdom  of  presenting  his 
merchandise  values  in  local  morning  and 
afternoon  newspapers  every  day.  His 
market  is  now  so  large  that  he  needs  to 
“take  his  store  to  the  people”  and  in  the 
daily  paper  he  has  found  an  adequate 
medium  for  this  purpose.  Newspapers, 
above  all  other  media,  he  says,  have 
proven  to  be  most  productive. 

In  order  to  appreciate  this  70-year-old 
merchant’s  keen  evaluation  of  news¬ 
papers,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  he 
began  business  in  a  modest  store  in 
Seneca,  Kan.,  in  1885.  Soon  he  opened 
another  store  in  Sabetha,  Kan.,  18  miles 
away.  Each  store  was  kept  oj^n  on 
alternate  days.  He  covered  the  distance 
between  them  with  a  team  of  fast  horses. 
By  1906  he  had  realized  a  life-long  am¬ 
bition  to  operate  a  store  on  State  street 
in  Chicago. 

“Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  refunded”  has  been  the  business 
slogan  of  Mr.  Rothschild.  He  has  fea¬ 
tured  it  in  his  advertising  and  has  prac¬ 
ticed  it  with  his  customers,  whom  he 
calls  his  friends  and  his  greatest  asset. 

His  store  is  not  one  of  the  State  street 
stores  using  the  Downtown  Shopping 
News,  although  Mr.  Rothschild  declined 
to  express  his  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  shopping  news  publications  in 
general,  with  newspapers  for  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

With  this  background  in  mind.  Editor 
&  Publisher  asked  Mr.  Rothschild  his 
estimate  of  newspapers  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium.  The  State  street  merchant 
thought  for  a  moment  and  remarked  he 
would  answer  that  question  “in  his  own 
way.’’ 

“For  50  years  we  have  used  news¬ 
papers  to  the  limit  of  our  capacity,”  he 


said,  "in  every  place 
been  in  business,  or  are  in  business  to¬ 
day.  Our  sales  have  increased  through 
newspaper  advertising.  Our  sales  are 
not  entirely  controlled,  however,  through 
newspaper  advertising  alone,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  merchandise  offerings  to  the 
public  and  economic  conditions. 

“October  and  November  of  this  year 
were  the  biggest  in  the  history  of  our 
business,”  he  declared.  “Our  estimate 
of  newspaper  value  is  judged  a  great 
deal  by  the  quality  of  the  newspajicr  and 
its  influence  and  mission  toward  the 
certain  clientele  who  are  our  customers.” 

Discussing  the  use  of  .small  advertise¬ 
ments  scattered  through  the  newspaiier, 
in  addition  to  large  display  in  black  and 
white,  as  well  as  full-ixige  color  ads.  Mr 
Rothschild  said : 

“Our  theory  in  using  small  ads  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  every  department 
has  a  percentage  basis  for  advertising 
and  each  department  is  put  on  its  own 
merits.  -Advertising  is  charged  against 
each  department  under  this  plan,  so 
that  we  can  readily  check  results.  .Aside 
from  this,  the  smaller  ads,  featuring  one 
item  of  merchandise,  gain  special  reader 
attention,  providing  they  are  given 
proper  position  in  the  paper.” 

“Color  shows  quality,  compels  atten¬ 
tion,  builds  prestige  and  sells  merchan¬ 
dise,”  Mr.  Rothschild  said.  “We  know 
that  the  color  ads  that  we  have  already 
run  show  that — and  I  may  add  that  we 
are  now  preparing  many  new  ones  to 
fit  into  our  regular  schedule.  .A  color 
page  costs  a  little  more  than  one  in 
black  and  white,  but,  from  our  results, 
it  is  far  more  productive.” 

Mr.  Rothschild  is  an  experienced 
merchandiser.  He  knows  the  value  of 
making  friends.  When  he  opened  his 
first  store  in  Seneca  fifty  years  agoi, 
he  hired  a  brass  band  to  attract  a 
crowd.  He  stood  on  the  roof  of  his 
store  and,  seizing  an  armful  of  new 
overcoats,  tossed  them,  one  by  one,  to 
the  people  below.  Then  he  ojiened  his 
doors  to  the  waiting  customers  who 
flocked  in  to  patronize  this  unusual  mer¬ 
chant.  Even  today,  he  is  “out  on  the 
floor”  with  his  customers. 

Mr.  Rothschild  has  utilized  news¬ 
papers  to  sell  his  personality  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  I-ast  year  his  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  effort  was  even  greater  than  that  of 
1929.  This  year’s  linage  will  eiiual,  if 
not  surpass.  1933  figures,  according  to 
the  ten-month  report. 

Newspaper  linage  records  only  go 
hack  to  1910,  four  years  after  Roths¬ 
child’s  store  was  established  in  CTiicago. 
A  review  of  these  records  shows  faith 
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Chart  showing  total  newspaper  linage  used  by  Maurice  L.  Rothschild  during 
past  25  years  in  all  Chicago  dailies.  Including  the  first  ten  months  this  year, 
Rothschild  has  bought  19,499,960  lines  of  local  newspaper  advertising  since  1910. 

This  impressive  linage  record  includes  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  several 
business  cycles,  including  the  recent  depression  period,  in  which  Rothschild's 
maintained  a  comparatively  steady  volume  of  advertising  in  newspapers,  which 
have  not  only  helped  to  sell  merchandise,  but  have  created  confidence  and 
good  will  for  the  name  of  Rothschild.  This  concentration  in  dailies,  together 
with  the  recent  introduction  of  full-page  color  ads,  tells  the  story  of  how  one 
retail  advertiser  gets  sales  results  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  waste,  regard¬ 
less  of  general  business  conditions. 


in  newspapers  by  this  retailer,  who  has 
used  a  total  of  19,499,960  lines  of  local 
advertising  in  all  Chicago  newspapers 
during  the  past  24  years  and  ten  months. 
The  records  show  that  on  the  whole 
Rothschild’s  has  been  a  steady  adver¬ 
tiser  in  the  Tribune,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Chicago  American  and  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner. 


GANNETT  VISITS  POPE 

Pope  Pius  granted  an  audience  at 
Vatican  City  Dec.  10  to  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett,  publisher  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  and  members  of  his  party.  The 
visitors  went  to  Rome  with  letters 
from  Cardinal  Hayes  of  New  York  and 
Archbishop  Mooney  of  Rochester,  N.\. 


WORLD  FEELS  NEW  CONSUMER  DEMAND 

EUGENE  P.  THOMAS 
President,  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

The  immediate  prospect  for  world  trade  expansion  is  reflected  in  the 
general  desire  of  all  countries  to  disentangle  themselves  from  the 
web  of  obstructions  which  are  symptomatic  of  a  period  of  acute  depres¬ 
sion  and  financial  stringency.  Consumer  demand — stifled  for  five  years 
— is  making  itself  felt,  with  results  in  increasing  trade  in  which  the 
United  States  and  most  countries  are  beginning  to  share.  Abatement 
of  exchange  difficulties  and  more  extended  credit  facilities  are  needed  to 
increase  the  momentum  of  this  upward  movement  in  the  foreign  trade 
field. 

The  effects  of  the  Cuban  trade  agreement— reflected  in  greatly  increased 
trade  between  that  country  and  the  United  States — are  gratifying  indica¬ 
tions  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  speedy  conclusion  of  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  with  other  nations. 

Coincident  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  thousand  delegates  to  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  of  the  National  Foreign  'Trade  Coun¬ 
cil  is  the  call  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  a  confer¬ 
ence  in  Paris  next  year  for  the  purpose  of  determining  how  present  bar¬ 
riers  to  world  trade  may  be  removed  and  greater  impetus  given  to  the 
general  desire  for  the  reopening  of  the  normal  channels  of  trade.  The 
growing  recognition  of  the  economic  interdependence  of  nations 
strengthens  the  belief  that  1933  will  witness  a  significant  advance  in  all 
countries  towards  a  saner  conception  of  international  trade  as  one  of 
greater  freedom  of  commodity  exchange. 


DRUGGISTS  USE  CO-OP.  COPY 

Average  of  20%  Increase  Results 
From  Asheville  Newspaper  Campaign 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Puslisuer) 

Asheville,  N.  C.,  Dec.  13 — Twenty- 
two  independent  drug  stores  of  Ashe¬ 
ville  and  surrounding  communities  have 
realized  an  average  increase  of  20  per 
cent  in  business  since  a  cooperative 
advertising  campaign  in  the  Asheville 
Citizen  and  the  Asheville  Times  was 
launched  last  January. 

Much  of  this  volume  of  increase  may 
be  directly  attributed  to  this  campaign, 
the  druggists  asserted,  as  well  as  a 
marked  increase  of  prestige  for  the 
stores  in  their  respective  commmunities. 

“When  the  NRA  came  along  and 
stabilized  prices  to  the  point  that  the 
small  independent  druggist  could  com¬ 
pete  with  the  large  cut-rate  concerns," 
explained  Dr.  R.  J.  Johnson,  proprietor 
of  Johnson  &  Johnson  of  Asheville,  “we 
felt  the  urgent  need  of  acquainting  our 
communities  with  the  fact.  While  most 
of  the  people  living  nearby  preferred 
trading  with  their  community  drug 
store,  they  had  been  unable  to  do  so 
to  any  great  extent  on  account  of  the 
price  difference. 

“To  attempt  to  advertise  individually 
was  out  of  the  question,”  he  added, 
“for  we  could  not  afford  sufficient  space 
to  attract  attention  and  could  not  dip 
into  printer’s  ink  often  enough  to  get 
results.  The  expediency  of  cooperative 
action  immediately  became  apparent.” 

INLANDERS  DISCUSS  RATES 

ITie  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
committee  on  retail-general  advertising 
rates  met  in  Chicago  Dec.  7.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  suggestions  from  publishers  for 
solution  of  this  problem  were  given  con¬ 
sideration.  according  to  R.  D.  Sanche, 
H'ansau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald,  chair¬ 
man.  but  no  definite  action  was  taken 
Further  study  is  to  be  given  the  sub¬ 
ject  lietween  now  and  the  annual  as- 
si-ciation  meeting  in  February. 
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Something 

HAS  HAPPENED 
PHILADELPHIA ! ! ! 


Old  ideas  on  selling  the  great  Philadelphia  market  have 
changed.  Advertisers  today  are  swinging  to  the 
EVENING  LEDGER,  guided  by  the  experience  of 
Philadelphia’s  leading  retail  and  department  stores  who 
have  found  that  their  advertising  in  the  EVENING 
LEDGER  produced  the  quickest,  most  effective  and 
most  economical  sales  results. 

That’s  why  these  Philadelphia  merchants 
used  over  3,400,000  lines  MORE  retail  advertising  in  the 
EVENING  LEDGER  during  the  first  ii  months  of  this 
year  than  in  the  second  evening  newspaper  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  over  2,400,000  lines  MORE  than  in  either  of  the 
seven-day  morning  and  Sunday  newspapers. 

Something  has  happened  in  Philadelphia. 
If  you’re  planning  to  sell  this  rich  market,  our  repre¬ 
sentative  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  the  whole  story.  You 
ought  to  know  it! 


EVENING  PUBLIC  LEDGER 

More  news  for  readers  .  more  sales  for  adi^ertisers 


REPRESENTA  TIVES : 


NEW  YORK:  Hugh  Burke,  60  E.  42nd  Street 
CHICAGO:  John  E.  Lutz,  180  North  Michigan  Avenue 
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N.  Y.  DEPARTMENT  STORES  INCREASE 
ADVERTISING  PERCENTAGE  OVER  ’29 

Sales  for  1934  Will  Be  5%  over  1933 — Decrease  in  Newspaper 
Advertising  Since  1929  Is  Only  One-Fourth  As  Great  As  Loss 
In  Total  Retail  Volume — ^Appel  Endorses  Newspapers 

in  the  wrong  direction,  from  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  point  of  view.” 

Further  commenting  on  the  effects  of 
depression  buying,  Mr.  Appel_  stress^ 
that  department  store  advertising  is  in 
its  “motion  picture  stage.”  Everything 
has  to  be  in  flashes,  he  said.  “People 
are  not  reading  as  much,  so  illustration 
has  become  much  more  important,  and 
copy,  the  real  kind  of  copy  which  used 
to  let  people  know  what  they  were  buy¬ 
ing,  is  much  less  in  demand.  Improved 
reproduction  of  illustrations  by  ne%ys- 
papers  has  also  been  a  factor  in  making 
for  the  use  of  pictures.” 

The  effects  of  code  efforts  by  the 
national  government  have  not  served  to 
lessen  intense  competitive  conditions  in 
the  department  store  field,  Mr.  Appel 
feels.  “Price  wars,”  he  said,  "were  not 
stopped  by  retail  codes.  Contrarily, 
they  probably  lead  to  more  offerings  of 
price  leaders  marked  down  to  the  re¬ 
quired  10  per  cent  profit.  However, 
there  is  a  noticeable  and  heartening  ten¬ 
dency  toward  better  things.  People  are 
beginning  to  remember  the  value  of 
quality,  and  many  are  buying  better 
merchandise  in  the  type  of  goods  which 
is  not  subject  to  radial  style  changes. 
In  Washington  agitation  seems  to  be 
toward  grading  of  merchandise  in  more 
accurate  classifications.  This  would,  of 
course,  have  a  definite  relationship  to 
advertising,  particularly  since  the  ten¬ 
dency  there  is  away  from  description 
and  toward  illustration  of  the  article.” 

Mr.  Appel  noted,  in  looking  forward 
into  1935,  that  merchants  of  New  York 
City  are  expecting  a  momentary  "hesita¬ 
tion  in  January,  followed  by  a  gradual 
upturn.  It  will  be  nothing  spectacular 
as  I  see  it,  but  it  will  be  definite  and 
permanent  in  nature.  Without  any 
really  advance  sales  or  advertising,  we 
have  experienced  a  good  season  in 
higher  quality  fur  coats.  House  fur¬ 
nishings,  which  were  one  of  the  chief 
classes  of  merchandise  to  lag  back  dur¬ 
ing  the  bad  years,  are  coming  back 
first.  Furniture  business  has  been  good. 
Floor-covering  sales  have  been  good. 
People  let  their  homes  deteriorate  until 
they  just  couldn’t  go  on  any  longer.  It 
was  easier  to  let  your  davenport  become 
shoddy  than  to  wear  a  frayed  suit,  but 
now  we  see  a  definite  betterment  in 
sale  of  things  for  the  home.” 

Wanamaker’s  has  continued  to  spend 
90  per  cent  of  its  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  in  New  York  newspapers.  Per¬ 
haps.  .\ppel  indicated,  the  percentage 
has  increased  somewhat  due  to  the  de¬ 
crease  in  solicitation  of  what  he  calls 
“racket  advertising.”  Advertising  man¬ 
agers  are  not  pestered  with  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  advertising  schemes  which 
thrived  in  pre-depression  years,  he  said. 

Because  of  anxiety  of  advertisers  to 
get  “near  the  front,”  because  of  the 


PRESSURE  applied  by  courageous 
retailers  in  the  face  of  falling  vol- 
ame  was  responsible,  in  the  opinion  of 
Joseph  H.  Appel, 
executive  of  John 
Wanamaker’s  in 
New  York  City, 
for  a  healthy  in¬ 
crease  of  3.6  per 
cent  in  retail 
sales  in  city  dur¬ 
ing  1934.  Includ¬ 
ing  liquor  the 
percent^c  of  in¬ 
crease  is  nearer 
6  per  cent,  he 
said.  On  t  he 
other  side  of  the 
-  „  .  ledger,  tfie  ma- 

Jo«rH  H.  .\PPEi.  jor  department 
stores  showed  a  5  per  cent  gain  in 
newspaper  advertising  expenditure  from 
February  1  to  October  31  as  against 
the  same  period  last  year. 

“In  their  effort  to  lift  up  business, 
employment  and  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  goods,  retailers  with  cour¬ 
age  used  the  best  tool  they  had  avail¬ 
able  for  boosting  business,  and  that’s 
newspaper  advertising,”  Mr.  Appel 
said. 

According  to  figures  obtained  in  the 
business  census  of  New  York  State  by 
the  federal  department  of  commerce,  re¬ 
tail  business  in  both  New  York  City 
and  the  state  showed  a  47  per  cent  de¬ 
crease  in  total  volume  of  1933  trade  as 
against  1929.  This  does  not  mean  that 
47  per  cent  less  goods  was  bought,  but 
that  47  per  cent  less  was  paid  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Appel  pointed 
out,  the  $10,000,000  expenditure  by  the 
16  major  department  stores  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  and  Brooklyn  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  during  1933,  shows  only  a  12  per 
cent  drop  as  compared  with  the  $11,- 
285,890  outlay  in  1929.  This  year’s  to¬ 
tal  will  approximate  $10,500,000,  in  the 
view  of  preliminary  estimates  for  those 
16  major  stores. 

This  has  meant,  of  course,  that  such 
leaders  in  the  field  as  Wanamaker’s 
have  increped  their  percentage  of  gross 
for  advertising. 

“Increased  taxation  means  that  com¬ 
petition  will  be  even  stronger  next 
year,”  Appel  said,  “and  consequently 
newspaper  advertising  volume  will  ^ 
increase,  but  it  will  mean  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  expenditure  for  advertising 
will  become  dangerously  high.  This  is 
a  tendency  which  department  stores  are 
battling  against  because  it  will  not  be 
a  permanently  healthy  trend.  It  means 
the  use  of  larger  merchandise  units  in 
advertising  in  an  effort  to  out-dramatize 
each  other.  It  means  larger  units  of  space 
each.  It  means  larger  units  of  space 
within  the  ads  themselves — fewer  items 
advertised — it  is  educating  the  public 


“BUSINESS  THERE”  IN 
1935 

PHIUP  K.  WRIGLEY 
President,  William  Wrigley,  Jr,, 
Co. 

(Bv  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publishei 

JT  won't  take  two  hundred 
words  to  express  my  opinion 
of  the  prospects  for  1935.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  coming  and  will  continue 
!o  come  to  the  fellow  in  1935 
who  goes  after  it. 


Of  Interest  to  Publishers! 

Should  your  organization  be  in  need  of  a  competent  man* 
there  is  presently  availaUe  the  services  of  my  forme  *■ 
BUSINEi.S.S  MANAGER.  His  last  connection  has  been  in 
the  metropolitan  field,  although  he  is  likewise  experienced  on 
the  snvaller  daily. 

I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  character  and  splendidly 
equipped  to  successfully  fill  a  position  of:  Business  Manager, 
Ajin'i  to  General  Manager,  Publisher’s  Ass’t,  or  Auditor 

He  is  ready  to  locate  anywhere  where  there  is  oppr>rtunity 
for  growth — by  his  own  efforts,  and  at  a  mfjderate  initial 
salary,  until  be  has  fully  demonstrated  his  worth  to  your 
entire  satisfaction. 

If  you  have  the  opening,  HERE  IS  YOUR  MAN. 

Upon  inquiry,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  submit  full  details. 


Box  A-%3 

Editcjr  a  Plbukhkr. 


A  FELLOW  PUBLISHER. 


tendency  toward  more  "sensation"  copy, 
both  in  context  and  size,  because  of  in¬ 
creasing  competitive  conditions,  Mr. 
Appel  sounded  a  warning  against  the 
"danger  of  diminishing  value  in  news¬ 
paper  space  by  having  too  much  adver¬ 
tising.” 

“Not  that  advertising,  particularly 
department  store  advertising,  doesn't 
continue  to  be  interesting  with  a  certain 
element  of  news,  but  it  can  be  over¬ 
done.”  Mr.  Appel  went  through  a 
F'riday  newspaper,  pointing  out  that  the 
early  pages,  crowded  with  department 
store  advertising,  present  a  difficult 
problem  to  the  advertiser  who  wants  to 
get  his  advertising  read.  Mr.  .Appel 
feels  that  this  is  a  problem  which  news¬ 
papers  themselves  will  have  to  solve. 

Several  outstanding  examples  of  the 
basic  effectiveness  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  department  stores,  despite  the 
effects  of  the  tendencies  which  he 
IKjinted  out,  were  cited  by  Mr.  .Appel 
"One  of  the  most  unusual  things 
Wanamaker’s  did  was  to  take  the 


stock  of  the  Chesterfield  furniture 
manufacturers  and  sell  out  that  stock 
on  Chesterfield’s  own  premises,  a  great 
distance  from  the  Wanamaker  store. 
We  really  didn’t  carry  a  great  deal  of 
space,  but  it  was  all  in  the  newspapers. 
Without  mentioning  a  price,  we  sold 
over  $100,000  worth  of  high  quality 
furniture  stock.  That  is  a  hopeful  sign 
in  a  period  when  price  appeal  has  seemed 
all-important,”  Mr.  Appel  concluded. 

DENTISTS  LOSE  POINT 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents  scored  a  point  in  its  fight  to 
restrict  advertising  by  dentists  IJec.  4, 
when  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany 
refused  to  strike  out  certain  portions 
of  a  brief  submitted  to  support  the 
legality  of  a  regulation  of  the  board 
governing  such  advertising.  Charles 
H.  Tuttle,  counsel  for  a  group  of  ad¬ 
vertising  dentists,  who  attacked  the 
validity  of  the  regulation,  had  asked 
that  portions  o  the  board’s  brief  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  abuses  and  evils  resulting 
from  advertising,  as  well  as  a  part 
announcing  that  the  board’s  ruling  was 
supported  by  10,100  dentists  in  the  state, 
be  eliminated. 

1.  T.  U.  VOTE  IN  DOUBT 

The  outcome  of  the  I.  T.  U.  referen¬ 
dum  on  the  proposed  change  in  union 
law  which  would  permit  the  return  of 
the  six-day  week,  yet  limit  the  week  to 
40  hours,  as  specified  by  the  annual  con¬ 
vention,  remained  in  doubt  this  week. 
Two  of  the  largest  jurisdictions.  New 
York  City  and  Chicago,  voted  down  the 
proposed  40-hour  week  law.  The  final 
outcome  of  the  referendum  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  known  until  Dec.  18. 


-including ffi/A  TS 


In  Providence,  Men’s  furnishings — including  Hats — forged 
well  ahead  in  sales  this  season,  October  showing  a  gain  over 
the  same  month  of  last  year  by  10.5  per  cent.  Purse  zippers 
are  zipping  more  rapidly  than  last  year  and  retail  stores  show 
gains  for  this  same  period,  in  many  lines. 

Linens  and  Domestics . 12.2  per  cent 

Silk  and  Muslin  Underwear, 

Knit  Wear . 13.1 

Floor  Coverings . 11.3 

Juniors'  and  Girls  Ready- 
to-Wear . 27.6 

To  sell  Men  ...  To  sell  Women,  in  this  active,  compact 
market,  choose  the  two  papers  with  the  most  effective  cover¬ 
age.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  advertise. 


Providence  Journal  -  bulletin 

(  H.  EDDY  Company,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago 
k  J  BlDWLl  L  Company,  Seattle  Can  1  rancisco,  Los  Angele , 


I 


— we’d  like  to  mention  advertisers  that  use  the 
World -Telegram.  There  are  the  department 
stores,  for  example.  They  increased  their  in¬ 
vestment  in  World -Telegram  space  during  the 
first  three  quarters  of  this  year  more  than 
300,000  lines.  This  was  the  largest  gain  in 
department  store  advertising  placed  in  any 
New'  York  daily  newspaper  for  that  period. 
It  must  he  because  World-Telegram  space 
can  be  used  most  successfully  to  advertise 
merchandise  and  make  sales. 


In  the  next  breath  we  would  like  to  mention 
World-Telegram  readers  who  respond.  This 
newspaper  directs  its  editorial  appeal  to  a  group 
of  mentally  alert,  modern  and  enterprising  New 
Yorkers  .  .  .  Active  New  Yorkers.  There  is  every 
evidence  also  that  they  are  active  buyers.  They 
are  of  the  active  buying  age.  We  have  the  facts. 
And  they  are  of  the  upper  income  class  groups. 
We  can  prove  that,  too.  So,  if  you  are  interested 
in  doing  a  successful  advertising  job  in  New 
York  City,  we’d  like  to  talk  to  you. 


New  York  World-Telegram 


A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  15,  19  34 


PUBLICATION  OF  CRIME  NEWS  AIDS  IN  f4\rio™dUi^po"S''“S.iv'Sfc 
CURT AILING  CRIME,  EDITORS  SAY  licity  will  awaken  our  people  to  the 

_ _ _  prevalence,  constancy,  and  importance 

Stanley  Walker  Says  Press  Is  More  Social  Minded  Than  in  Past —  of  crime.  Only  publicity  will  finally 

in  II  jni*  e  arouse  public  opinion.  Publicity,  more 

P&ul  BellAiny  Thinks  Publicity  Is  Good  Policy  tor  Drive  than  all  else,  will  stir  laggard  public 

Grove  Patterson  and  Fulton  Oursler  State  Views  officials  to  courageous  action.  This 


By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 

Wa»hington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Dec.  12—  as  a  lovable  Robin  Hood,  or  in  any  deplored  by  the  newspaper  makers  to  stamp  out  crime.  Editor  Bellamy 
Upholding  the  policy  of  printing  way  as  an  admirable  character.  themselves,  offers  the  surest  and  most  suggested  that  the  first  obligation  is  to 


as  a  matter  of  g^  newspaper  mak-  -They  realize,”  he  said,  “that  there 
mg  and  sound  public  policy.  Only  pub-  is  a  kind  of  law  of  diminishing  returns 
hcity  will  awaken  our  people  to  the  as  affecting  crime  news.  If  they  pu^ 
prevalence,  constancy  and  importance  fish  too  much  crime  news  they  begin 
of  crime.  Only  publicity  will  finally  to  lose  some  of  the  most  valuable  read- 
arouse  public  opinion.  Publicity,  more  ers  which  any  newspaper  can  possibly 
than  all  else,  will  stir  laggard  public  fiave.  To  put  the  matter  crassly,  it  U 
officials  to  courageous  action.  This  „ot  for  the  average  newspaper  good 
publicity,  copious  and  unpleasant,  fre-  business  to  overdo  crime  news  ” 
quently  hated  by  every  conservative  ele-  Discussing  as  a  possible  program 
ment  in  the  community,  disliked  and  through  which  newspapers  might  helo 

nt*nlnr<*d  hv  tn<*  upw^nanpr  makpre  _ _ • _  t-  %•.  .. 


crime  news  in  the  newspaiiers,  Stanley  "There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  general  sweeping  approach  to  the  clean-up. 


Walker,  city  editor  of  the  .Veto  York  feeling  among  the  press  that  the  male-  "1  am  not,  of  course,  advocating  that 
Herald  Tribune,  told  assembled  dele-  factor  should  be  portrayed  exactly  as  newspapers  give  great  or  increasing 

- space  to  crime  of  a  trivial  nature.  It  is 


sweeping  approach  to  the  clean-up.  stick  everlastingly  at  the  job  of  in- 

"1  am  not,  of  course,  advocating  that  forming  the  public  as  to  what  condi- 
newspapers  give  great  or  increasing  tions  exist. 

space  to  crime  of  a  trivial  nature.  It  is  The  second,  he  opined,  is  to  act  as 
pleasant  to  record  that  the  tendency  of  a  whip  and  spur  to  the  laggard  en- 


newspapers  is  away  from  this  policy. 
Even  with  the  wide  publicity  that  crime 
seems  to  get  in  the  newspapers,  owing 
to  the  somewhat  vivid  display  of  un¬ 
usual  circumstances,  the  amount  of 


forcement  officers  who  are  invariably 
found  at  the  bottom  or  close  to  the 
bottom  of  the  municipal  lawlessness; 
and  the  ne.xt,  zealousness  on  the  part 
of  the  newspaper  in  supporting  good 


crime  news  in  the  average  American  officials  to  the  same  degree  as  in  pull- 
newspaper,  if  subject^  to  careful  ing  down  bad  ones. 


measurement  and  analysis,  is  much  less 
than  it  is  pretty  generally  thought  to 
be. 


The  greatest  field  for  journalistic 
activity  in  beating  down  crime  is  in  the 
direction  of  eliminating  ignorance,  poy- 


“In  a  survey  made  some  time  ago  erty  and  other  anti-social  conditions  that 


by  the  leading  newspaper  in  one  of  the 
larger  American  cities,  it  "was  found 
that  crime  news  was  not  first  in  vol¬ 
ume,  not  second,  not  third  or  fourth 


breed  crime,  since  it  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant  to  prevent  than  to  detect  and 
punish  crime,  he  counselled. 

As  long  as  crime  has  not  been  elimi- 


or  even  fifth.  Police  news,  including  nated  from  the  daily  life  of  the  country, 
the  news  of  fires  as  well  as  of  crimes,  the  more  crime  news  that  is  published 
ranked  sixth  in  volume.  News  of  gov-  the  better  it  is  for  the  nation.  Mr. 
ernment,  foreign  affairs,  business.  Oursler  said.  Editorial  columns  more 
amusements,  sports,  all  ranked  ahead  of  frequently  aid  law  enforcement,  as 
crime  in  volume.”  against  the  criminal,  than  do  the  news 

In  the  presentation  of  crime  news,  columns,  he  observed,  this  for  the 
publishers  sometimes  make  errors  from  reason  that  journalistic  practice  is 
the  standpoint  of  quantity,  but  more  against  slanting  news  stories  toward 
frequently  from  the  standpoint  of  editorial.  He  has  found,  however,  he 
quality,  Mr.  Bellamy  told  the  confer-  said,  that  the  best  American  newspapers 
ence.  do  not  hesitate  to  slant  their  news  re- 


frequently  from  the  standpoint  of  editorial.  He  has  found,  however,  he 
quality,  Mr.  Bellamy  told  the  confer-  said,  that  the  best  American  newspapers 
ence.  do  not  hesitate  to  slant  their  news  re- 

This  is  not,  he  said,  a  product  of  ports  to  show  the  thugs,  gangsters  and 
Photographed  at  Crime  Conference  (L  to  r.)  Paul  Bellamy,  editor,  Cleveland  rnodem  writing,  but  is  found  in  the  racketeers  as  they  really  are. 


Plain  Dealer;  Stanley  Walker,  city  editor,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
Grove  Patterson,  editor,  Toledo  Blade. 

gates  at  the  Attorney  General’s  Confer-  he  is,  with  as  little  sobbing  and  strain- 
ence  on  Crime,  in  this  city,  Tuesdav :  for  effect  as  possible. 


products  of  all  ages. 


The  speaker  condemned  news  editors 


“I  do  not  defend  crime  news  pub-  who  seek  to  romanticize  crime  and 
lished  for  the  mere  purpose  of  present-  criminals,  adding;  “To  describe  critni- 
ing  horrors,  of  shocking  people,  in  short,  nals  as  bold,  daring,  intrepid,  audacious. 


ence  on  Crime  in  this  city,  Tuesdav  :  i»g  for  effect  as  possible.  "'g  norrors,  ot  snocKing  people,  in  snort,  nais  as  ooio,  oaring,  inircpio,  auoacious, 

“It  must  be ’true  that  any  serious  or  "Let’s  have  all  the  news  of  the  crim-  of  creating  a  sensation  which  can  be  nervy,  plucky  is  to  cast  the  wrong  ei^ 

effective  attemot  at  reform  must  be  inal— completelv  and  with  absolute  ac-  sold  profitably  to  newspaper  readers,  phasis,  and  to  influence  the  minds  of 

preceded  by  newspaper  publicity.  Pro-  curacy.  I  regard  the  publication  of  crime  news  young  people  the  wrong  way.  And  it 

hibition  would  still  be  with  us  if  it  had  “To  argue  that  such  news  items  are  as  one  of  the  primary  obligations  of  is  the  young  men  who  commit  most 

Tt  for  t?e  AmerS^^  wrong  because  they  may  improve  dr-  a  newspaper,  arising  out^o.f  its  mission  of  our  crimes.  .  ,  •  H  .  k, 

reporter  and  editor  who  day  in  and  culation  is  as  much  beside  the  point  as  to  improve  society.  I  believe  that  •  There  is  a  great  job  to  be 

dav  out  printed  the' news  of  graft  of  to  say  that  newspapers  like  to  be  profit-  shall  not  make  a  better  society  on  the  done  m  the  news  columns,  which  are 

bootlegging  aS  of  all  that  long  assort-  able/’  ^  . hush  hush  ™th^.  I  think  that  there  the  effectu-e  ^  in  reaching  tte 


ment  of  crimes  which  grew  out  of  the 
greed  for  the  money  that  was  in  alco¬ 
hol.  It  may  be  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
would  be  powerful  today  if  the  news 


Mr.  Patterson  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
costs  of  crime  in  the  United  States  and 
the  proportionately  large  degree  of  law- 


hush  hush  method.  I  think  that  there  the  effective  columns  in  reaching  the 
is  ample  evidence  to  indicate  that  only  public  conscience.  In  telling  the  news, 
when  the  general  public  becomes  thor-  we  can  make  much  of  the  witnes^ 
oughly  acquainted  with  the  evils  exist-  who  dare  to  tell  the  truth  and  the  juries 


lessness  here  as  compared  with  many  'ng  in  the  body  politic,  whether  arising  that  care  to  convict.  We  can  show  up 


of  the  worldngs  of  that  curious  organi-  European  countries,  then  cited  the  fact  out  of  crime  or  any  other  cause,  will  the  tricks  of  criminal  ^d^^ 


zation  had  not  been  printed  in  great  de-  ‘hat  foreign  newspapers  devote  much  ‘he  public  act  effectively  to  abate  such  not  as  brilliant  tactics  but  as  smde,  com 
”  more  space  to  crime  news  than  do  those  evils.  temptible  little  tricks,  the  devices  of  a 

The  conference,  called  by  Attorney  of  the  United  States.  Declaring  his  Newspapers  which  print  an  excessive  oheat^-_there  ^s  a  great  heW 


Newspapers  which  print  an  excessive  cheater — there  is  a  great  field  for  en- 
amount  of  crime  news  usually  have  their  tertainiiig  reporting,  with  no  imagina- 


General  Cummin’es  to  consider  the  own  views  on  the  subject  of  crime  amount  of  crime  news  usually  have  their  tertainiiig  reporting  with  no  ii 
cause  and  cure  of  lawlessness,  devoid  stories  he  said:  circulation  ajnong  the  classes  of  ^pu-  tion  needed;  lust  tell  the  truth, 

most  of  one  afternoon  to  the  subject  I  will  say,  simply  and  frankly,  at  lation  that  EfJND  RAISED  FOR  NEE 

of  crime  news.  Grove  Patterson,  editor  very  start  that  in  my  judgment  the  spend  and  have  little  ap^al  to  ad  - 

of  the  Toledo  Blade,  presided.  In  ad-  newspapers  will  go  on  printing  all  the  vertisers,  therefore  publishers  have  a  -  -  -  -  -  ... 

dition  to  Mr.  Walker’s  talk  on  “The  news  that  is  available,  in  the  fu-  strong  commercial  motive  for  holding 

Newspaper  and  Crime,”  Paul  Bellamy,  ‘ure  as  in  the  past,  and  that  further-  crime  news  within  reasona  e  un  , 

editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  ‘"ore  they  should  continue  to  do  so  Mr.  Bellamy  declared. 

spoke  on  the  subject,  “Why  Print  - -  ^ 

Crime  News,”  and  Editor  Fulton  « 

Oursler,  of  Libertv,  discussed  "The  Op-  MANY  ^VILX^  SHO^V  HEALTHY  GROWTH 

^rtunities  of  the  Press  in  War  THOMAS  B.  McCABE 

Against  Crime.  n  -j  c  n  n 

Commenting  on  the  frequent  criti-  President,  Scott  Paper  Company 

cism  that  newspapers  are  pandering,  (Special  to  Editoi  &  Pdslishu) 

for  pivposes  of  circulation,  to  the  TT  is  difficult  to  prophesy  general  business,  for  1935  because  ecomonic 

lowest  tastes  of  the  public  and  some-  A  developments  are  now  dependent  upon  political  moves  and  political 

times  are  actually  guilty  of  inciting  actions  for  1935  are  still  uncertain. 

weak-minded  individuals  to  emulate  the  W  ‘he  political  regulatory  measures  of  business  and  finance  are  modi- 

criminal,  Mr.  Walker  declared:  fied  and  the  recently  announced  cooperative  spirit  between  Washington 

“We  don’t  hear  so  much  of  this  sort  eod  business  leaders  develops,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  busi- 

of  criticism  today.  There  has,  I  be-  confidence  will  respond  and  that  1935  will  show  a  decided  improve- 

lieve,  been  a  distinct  change  in  the  ment  in  general  business. 

course  of  the  last  10  or  15  years  in  Irrespective  of  general  business  conditions  I  think  there  will  be  many 

the  attitude  of  socially-minded  persons  individual  businesses  that  will  show  healthy  growth  in  1935,  as  some  of 

toward  the  publication  of  crime  news.  them  have  during  the  past  four  years,  because  of  the  soundness  of  their 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  policies  and  the  skill  of  their  managements.  I  refer  particularly  to  those 

change.  manufacturing  businesses  whose  fundamental  consideration  has  been 

“For  one  thing,  there  has  been  a  vast  sound  merchandising.  ... 

improvement  from  a  purely  professional  W  consumer  concept  to  dominate  business  with  the 

standpoint,  in  the  reporting  of  the  news  emphiwis  on — 
of  criminal  activities.  Today  the  job  L  Better  qualities 

is  done  more  factually  than  formerly,  2.  Improved  customer  se^ico 

and  with  more  cold  and  revealing  detail.  3.  More  intelligent  advertising 

“For  another  thing,  except  on  a  few  „'*•  *«Bing  .  »  . 

extremely  sensational  newspapers,  the  “B  ‘enB  ‘o  broaden  the  market  and  increase  human  satisfaction, 

racketeer  the  hiirplar  the  confidence  prosper  in  1935,  particularly  if  the  Government  will  give  ns  the 

S  Se  bank  rXr  or  theTrdinary  opportunity-and  they  «iem  dispouid  to  do  iL 

thug,  is  rarely  pictured  as  a  romantic,  ______ 


MANY  WILL  SHOW  HEALTHY  GROWTH 

THOMAS  B.  McCABE 
President,  Scott  Paper  Company 
(Special  to  Editoi  &  Pdilishu) 

IT  is  difficult  to  prophesy  general  business,  for  1935  because  ecomonic 
developments  are  now  dependent  upon  political  moves  and  political 
actions  for  1935  are  still  uncertain. 

If  the  political  regulatory  measures  of  business  and  finance  are  modi¬ 
fied  and  the  recently  announced  cooperative  spirit  between  Washington 
and  business  leaders  develops,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  busi¬ 
ness  confidence  will  respond  and  that  1935  will  show  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  in  general  business. 

Irrespective  of  general  business  conditions  I  think  there  will  be  many 
individual  businesses  that  will  show  healthy  growth  in  1935,  as  some  of 
them  have  during  the  past  four  years,  because  of  the  soundness  of  their 
policies  and  the  skill  of  their  managements.  I  refer  particularly  to  those 
manufacturing  businesses  whose  fundamental  consideration  has  been 
sound  merchandising. 

If  we  will  allow  the  “consumer  concept”  to  dominate  business  with  the 
emphasis  on — 

1.  Better  qualities 
2.  Improved  customer  service 
3.  More  intelligent  advertising 
4.  Better  selling 

all  of  which  tend  to  broaden  the  market  and  increase  human  satisfaction, 
we  will  prosper  in  1935,  particularly  if  the  Government  will  give  ns  the 
opportunity — and  they  seem  disposed  to  do  iL 


FUND  RAISED  FOR  NEEDY 

Long  Island  Dailies  Sponsor  Benefit 
Show  in  Relief  Campaign 

A  major  step  toward  the  goal  of 
$5,000  set  by  the  Nassau  Daily  Review 
and  the  Nassau  Daily  Star  fund  for  the 
relief  of  distressed  families  on  Long 
Island  was  taken  Dec.  12,  when  the 
newspapers  brought  more  than  20  head¬ 
liners  of  radio,  stage  and  screen  to 
Rockville  Centre  for  a  benefit  perform¬ 
ance.  To  previous  individual  contribu¬ 
tions  totaling  mure  than  $1,000,  the 
show  added  a  sum  estimated  at  $1,500 
to  $2,000. 

Tickets,  priced  at  $1  each,  were  sold 
during  the  previous  ten  days  by  a  volun¬ 
teer  committee  of  80  prominent  women 
organized  by  the  newspapers.  The  fund, 
established  several  years  ago  by  James 
E.  Stiles,  publisher  of  the  Review  Md 
the  Star,  is  still  known  by  its  original 
title  of  “20  Neediest  Cases,”  although 
the  number  scheduled  for  relief  this  sea¬ 
son  so  far  totals  54. 

NEW  NEWSPRINT  RULING 
(Special  to  Editoi  &  Publishki) 

Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  10 — News¬ 
print  does  not  have  to  be  16  inches 
wide  in  order  to  come  within  the  duty¬ 
free  classification  of  standard  newsprint, 
the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  has  ruled  in  a  c^e 
involving  importations  for  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer. 
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there  was  a  revolution  in  Brazil 


brave  Americans  lined  up  in  the  old  Indian 
Territory,  awaiting  the  signal  to  ride,  drive 
and  run  for  their  lives,  for  their  future. 
Utterly  oblivious  to  the  burning  issues  of  the 
day,  unaware  of  significant  happenings 
throughout  the  world,  unafraid  Americans 
were  out  there  on  the  fringe  of  civilization, 
solving  their  own  problem  in  the  best  way 
they  could.  They  went  out  to  get  what  was  to 
be  gotten — in  Oklahoma.  And  nobody  but 
Brazilians  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
revolution  in  Brazil! 


Ihe  year  is  1889.  Benjamin  Harrison 
(Rep  )  had  just  succeeded  Grover  Cleveland 
(Dem.)  in  the  White  House.  It  was  a  year 
of  great  activity,  both  here  and  abroad.  There 
was  much  to  talk  about,  and  the  calendar  was 
full  of  incidents  to  view  with  alarm. 

It  was  the  year  of  the  Johnstown  Flood. 

A  $  f,000,000  fire  took  place  in  Boston.  The 
United  States  was  number  three  among  the 
nations  in  number  of  murders  annually. 
There  was  a  revolution  in  Brazil,  which  top¬ 
pled  the  monarchy.  An  International  Marine 
Conference  was  on  in  Washington.  There 
was  a  strike  of  dockmen  in  London  which 
spread  to  250,000  other  workmen.  The 
Kaiser  paid  England  a  visit.  The  Czar  was  a 
dropper-inner  on  Berlin. 

The  Democrats  were  yapping  about  (quote) 
the  Republicans’  surrender  to  unscrupulous 
bosses,  and  their  perversion  of  the  pension 
machinery  for  distributing  the  nation’s  bounty 
into  a  means  of  influencing  votes  (unquote). 
They  also  scored  the  G.  0.  P.  for  high  taxes 
and  extravagant  expenditure  of  public  reve¬ 
nues.  1  lot  issues  were  the  trusts,  ballot  reform 
and  protection  of  the  civil  rights  of  negroes. 
It  was  the  year  that  Jefferson  Davis  died  and 
Nellie  Bly  started  around  the  world.  It  was 
also  the  year  of  the  famous  land  rush,  when 
Oklahoma  was  opened  to  settlers  .  .  . 

In  covered  wagons  and  ox-carts,  on  horse¬ 
back  and  shank’s  mare,  many  thousands  of 


loDAY,  too,  is  a  great  time  for  people  who 
have  weeded  out  their  worries  down  to  one, 
their  own,  and  left  off  trying  to  do  Roosevelt’s 
worrying  for  him.  For  people  who  have 
unburdened  themselves  of  things  they  only 
partially  understand  anyway,  chucked  them 
off  the  wagon  and  buckled  down  to  solving 
their  problem  in  the  best  available  way.  For 
people  who  realize  that  courage  is  today’s 
most  valuable  currency. 

New  York  is  an  open  and  opulent  land, 
richest  in  the  world  in  business  opportunity 
for  the  unafraid.  The  world’s  most  powerful 
local  advertising  medium.  The  News,  makes 
it  easy  to  stake  out  a  claim.  A  circulation  of 
more  than  1,600,000  daily  or  2,450,000 
Sunday  will  transport  your  message  into  this 
market  at  the  lowest  milline  of  any  publica¬ 
tion.  Simple?  Clear?  . . .  shoot! 
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CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GROWERS  SET 
PACE  IN  CO-OP.  ADVERTISING 

Expenditure  in  1934  Reaches  $1,534,503;  Newspapers  Receive 
Generous  Proportion — Per  Capita  Ccmsumption 
of  Oranges  Raised  27%  in  Ten  Years 
By  KEN  TAYLOR 


WHEN,  in  1907,  the  California 
Fruit  Growers’  Exchange  risked 
$7,800  on  an  experimental  advertising 
campaign,  it  turned  over  a  leaf  which 
introduced  a  new  chapter  in  cooperative 
advertising  history. 

That  campaign  was  concentrated 
around  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  When  it 
was  over  and  the  sales  cliecked,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  orange  growers’ 
business  had  increased  50  per  cent  in 
that  state,  compared  with  a  17  per  cent 
increase  in  the  remainder  of  the  United 
States. 

From  that  small  beginning  the  annual 
advertising  budget  has  increased  imtil, 
in  each  of  the  last  five  years,  it  has 
well  exceeded  $1,000,000.  TTu'ee  years 
ago  it  was  more  than  $2,000,0^,  and 
in  1934  it  was  $1,534,503. 

Paralleling  the  growth  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  program,  the  association  itself 
has  increased  steadily  in  size  until  today 
it  is  known  internationally  as  the  largest 
cooperative  fruit  marketing  organization 
in  history,  and  Sunkist  has  become  a 
household  word.  Better  than  three  of 
every  four  citrus  growers  in  California 
are  Sunkist  members.  They  raise 
oranges,  lemons  and  grapefruit,  and  they 
have  brought  more  gold  into  the  state 
than  has  ever  been  taken  out  of  its 
hills. 

The  total  sum  invested  in  advertising 
since  that  first  campaign  27  years  ago 
is  $19,582,541.  Practically  every  me¬ 
dium  has  had  a  share  of  this,  with 
newspapers  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  picture.  In  special  cases,  as  in  the 
lemon  campaigns  carried  on  in  October 
and  November,  the  newspapers’  share 
has  been  the  backbone  of  the  program. 

The  Sunkist  advertising  story  is  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  to  that  of  most  large 
advertisers  in  this  respect:  the  funds 
available  for  this  purpose  are  secured 
by  a  fixed  assessment  against  each  box 
of  the  season’s  estimated  crop.  This 
assessment  varies  according  to  the  fruit 
— 5  cents  a  box  for  oranges.  3  cents  for 
grapefruit,  and  10  cents  for  lemons. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended  for  advertising  does  not  depend 
upon  the  demand  existing  for  the  prod¬ 
uct,  or  the  previous  season’s  revenue. 
It  depends  entirely  upon  the  size  of  the 
crop.  The  return  to  shippers  does  not 
necessarily  increase  because  the  adver¬ 
tising  expenditure  has  grown.  This  i? 
because  the  prevailing  prices  change 
from  season  to  season.  In  a  year  when 
the  crop  is  large,  the  price  may  be 
down,  and  there  may  be  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  funds  available  for  pro¬ 
motion,  although  the  crop  itself  brings 
a  lower  gross  than  previously. 

Likewise,  with  a  small  crop,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  price  is  likely  to  rise,  and  al¬ 


though  the  advertising  budget  would 
be  down,  the  gross  income  would  be 
higher  than  average.  This  situation  is 


well  illustrated  in  two  years,  1930  and 
1931,  in  the  following  table  of  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  and  returns  to  ship¬ 
pers  : 

.\dv.  Ex-  Returns  to  Ex- 

Year  penditures  change  Shippers 

1930  . $1,312,163  $104,902,615 

1931  .  2.171,181  77,327,358 

1932  .  1,460,173  59,856,459 

1933  .  1,313,335  52,238,077 

1934  .  1,534,503  73,298,730 

It  is  seen  here  that  in  the  year  when 

the  smallest  advertising  appropriation 
was  made,  the  greatest  revenue  was 
received,  and  in  the  year  when  the  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  reached  its  highest 
point,  the  revenue  had  begun  a  slump 
which  did  not  make  an  upturn  until  this 
year.  In  1934,  however,  both  the  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  and  the  gross 
revenue  have  again  started  to  climb. 
Whether  they  will  continue  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  California  climate  as  to 
the  advertising  budget,  and  upon  the 
market  condition  as  to  revenue  from  the 
fruit. 

“We  have  just  finished  a  season  when 
sizes  in  oranges  ran  unusually  small,” 
W.  B.  Geissinger,  Advertising  Manager 
of  the  California  Fruit  Growers’  Ex¬ 
change.  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
“Now  we  find  that  the  first  of  the  new 
crop  is  running  to  exceptionally  large 
sizes,  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  fruit  will  continue  to  run  to  large 
sizes.” 

In  its  annual  report,  just  issued,  the 
Exchange  reveals  that  in  the  last  ten 
years  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
oranges  has  been  increased  27j4  per 


cent,  or  from  5,863,874,400  oranges  in 
1922-23  to  8,427,729,800  oranges  in  1932- 
33.  The  latter  figure  represents 
slightly  more  than  1J4  oranges  per  per¬ 
son  per  week.  An  additional  per  capita 
consumption  increase  of  only  3/10  of  an 
orange  per  week  would  take  care  of  the 
entire  increased  orange  production  esti¬ 
mated  for  1937-38. 

Distribution  of  funds  available  for 
advertising  is  based  upon  a  study  of 
sales  volume  over  a  period  of  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  expenditure. 


CANNY  JOINS  JOURNAL 

John  Canny,  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Ottumwa  (la.)  Com- 
rier,  has  been  appointed  circulation 
manager  of  the  Madison  IVisconsin 
State  Journal. 


SEES  UPTURN  IN  UTAH 

Largest  Mercantile  Institution  Cuts 
Out  Everything  But  Newspapers 
in  1934 

(Special  to  Editoi  &  Fusushu) 

Ogden,  Utah,  Dec.  10^“Newspaper 
advertising  is  the  only  kind  of  adver-  1 
tising  that  we  used  in  193+ — and  our 
business  showed  10  per  cent  increase  in  * 
Utah  and  20  per  cent  increase  in 
Idaho,”  reports  Henry  Turner,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  George  H.  Lowe 
Company,  largest  mercantile  institu¬ 
tion  in  Utah,  with  headquarters  at 
Ogden,  and  also  for  the  Read’s  Right¬ 
way  hardware  store,  Ogden. 

“When  we  trimmed  our  advertising  f 
budget  in  1934  we  cut  out  everything  f 
such  as  billboard  advertising,  program 
advertising  in  school  and  church  papers  ) 
and  labor  journals,  etc.,  and  kept  news-  i 
paper  advertising  to  its  fullest  extent.  | 
We  also  cut  out  novelties,  gifts,  etc.,  . 
for  news  ads.  In  our  business  upturn 
we  trace  items  which  we  advertised  in 
the  newspapers  to  be  the  ones  which 
sold.  Thus  we  know  for  a  certainty 
that  newspaper  advertising  pays. 

“We  feel  justified  therefore  in  look¬ 
ing  to  1935  with  plans  for  increased 
advertising  linage  in  the  Standard- 
Examiner  newspaper  which  serves  this 
territory.  We  look  for  continued  up¬ 
turn  in  business  throughout  the  coming 
year.” 


$15,250  PUZZLE  CONTEST 

The  Philadelphia  Record  is  offering 
cash  prizes  totaling  $15,250  in  a  famous 
names-cartoon  puzzle  contest,  with  a 
$10,000  first  award.  Cartoons  for  the 
contest  were  drawn  by  ’Peter  Arno. 


IT  DARES  TO  BE  DIFFERENT  | 


Point  of 
Difference  No.  8 


Newspaper 
TIMELINESS  .  . . 
...Magazine  DURATION 

Daily  publication  .  .  .  day-before 
cloi^ing  .  .  .  regional  placement  .  .  . 
are  among  tbe  neurspapor  advan¬ 
tages  you  get  in  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  In  addition,  its 
high  news  and  editorial  standards 


PACE  GROWS  FASTER  AND  FASTER 

J.  LOVELL  JOHNSON 
President,  Iver  Johnson’s  Arm  and  Cycle  W'orks 
(Bm  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

WITH  us  the  pace  grows  faster  and  faster  and  today  our  force  which 
has  heen  kept  intact  in  the  bad  period  is  working  full  time.  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers  and  business  men,  I  am  convinced,  feel  deeply  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  imposed  on  them  to  bring  about  recovery  on  practical  lines 
which  is  only  possible  with  our  factories  again  producing  more  nor¬ 
mally. 

1  am  sure  that  neither  money  nor  effort  will  be  spared  to  keep  up  the 
improvement  now  well  under  way  and  it  seems  to  me  certain  sure  that 
unless  this  is  halted  by  unwise  restrictive  measures,  American  business, 
under  the  guidance  of  those  whose  long  experience  in  their  particular 
lines  has  earned  for  themselves  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  eflSciency, 
cannot  fail  to  reach  higher  levels.  The  experience  during  the  past  fate¬ 
ful  months  of  depressed  business  will  prove  of  practical  assistance  in 
steering  our  several  courses  for  the  future  and  with  friendly  cooperation 
in  every  unit  of  America’s  organizations  now  working  for  better  days 
there  is  no  doubt  that  far-reaching  results  will  be  obtained  in  the  business 
structure.  Iver  Johnson  bicycles  and  arms  will  do  some  hustling  in  1935. 
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-  AN  INTERNATIONAL  DAILY  NEWSPAPER-  1 


Detroit's  Latest  Touchdown! 


Santa  Claus  csoms  to  be  a  mythical  figure  ior  nearly  were  a  year  ago  which  means  the 

700,000  Detroiters  this  Christmas.  Eighty-lour  million  even  greater  automobile  productio 

dollars  tied  up  in  a  closed  bank  are  iust  about  to  be  ployment  figures  in  Detroit  are  oh 

released.  It's  just  like  found  money.  That  means  real  since  1930. 

spending.  Cnampion  in  spirit  and  periormi 

Detroit's  sensational  rise  irom  the  lowest  depths  to  News  has  held  its  high  position  an 

which  any  large  American  city  had  been  driven,  to  a  leaders  for  twenty  years.  This  ye< 

position  of  leadership  in  recovery,  istypicol  of  this  city.  ...  it  is  first  in  Detroit  in  totol  at 

At  the  bottom  of  the  depression  Detroit's  two  It  Is  Fouirm  ros  the  Fiast  10  Monti 

major  banks  closed  their  doors  permanently,  but  so  All  the  Thousands  or  Ameaican  Ni 

great  has  Detroit's  recovery  been  that  one  has  paid  The  News  is  a  consistent  chan 

50%  and  the  other  67%  to  date,  with  the  former  now  never  loses  sight  of  its  gooL  Its  objer 

distributing  another  84  rnillion  doUors  in  time  ior  It  Reaches  the  Homes  or  DEraon 

Christmas.  Detroit's  tool  and  die  plants,  harbingers  Reaoea  Inteaest  and  RECEPnvrrr.  1 

el  production  to  come,  are  busier  today  them  they  offside  play  I  No  incomplete  possei 

It  Will  Be  Worth  Your  While  to  Be  in  Detroit  in  1935 
with  a  Healthy  Advertising  Campaign 


Is  Detroit  trad»«  ar««  tliustrsisd  abov*.  wli«r*  47%  oi  th«  •!  MieUgoa  osd  40%  •!  ito 

wschh  ia  locotad.  Nawa  cireulatiea  i«  iawaat  whara  tecoaoa  ia  lawaat.  oad  hifhaat  whara  iacaasa 
ia  kiybaat.  Kara  olao  Tba  Nawa  boa  Iba  lorgaal  eireulatiaa  al  osy  Datrait  aawapapar  with  tS%  af 
ita  waakdoy  oad  14%  af  ita  Sua4ay  eireulatiaa  eoacaatrota^. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FAVORED 
BY  RESTAURANTS 


Waldorf  System  Head,  Boston,  Uses 
One  of  Largest  Campaigns 
in  Company  History — 

Pleased 

By  J.  J.  CuRRv, 

President,  The  Waldorf  System,  Inc., 
Boston,  Mass. 

One  of  the  largest  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  history  of  our  company 
came  to  a  conclusion  during  the  month 
of  October  of  this  year.  The  campaign 
ran  for  a  period  of  thirteen  months. 

During  this  period  we  ran  82  news¬ 
paper  advertisements,  appearing  330 
times,  in  size  ranging  from  -lOO  lines 
to  1,200  lines  and  appeared  in  some  27 
newspapers  that  covered  the  territory  in 
which  our  restaurants  were  located. 

Measuring  the  success  of  a  campaign 
of  this  type  in  definite  terms  is  almost 
?n  impossible  task.  However  we  do 
know  that  it  created  tretnendons  interest 
by  the  vast  number  of  letters  and  phone 
calls  we  received  in  response  to  it.  We 
do  know  that  we  were  able  to  maintain 
our  sales  in  spite  of  exceptionally  heavy 
competition  that  has  increased  mate¬ 
rially  since  repeal. 

In  this  campaign  we  aimed  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  distinct  personality,  both  for  the 
chain  as  a  whole  and  also  for  our  indi¬ 
vidual  restaurants  and  their  managers. 
We  wanted  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  our  customers  our  sincere  interest 
in  assuring  their  satisfaction  at  all 
times. 

We  planned  a  series  of  advertisements 
on  various  phases  of  our  business, 
stressing  continually  the  human  interest 
factor.  We  considered  the  ads  char¬ 
acter  advertisements,  informal  yet  per¬ 
sonal  throughout. 

One  method  we  used  in  applying  the 
I>ersonal  touch  was  the  introduction  of 
the  signature  of  the  President  and  a 
personal  message  from  him  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  ad.  We  found  this  to  be 
infinitely  valuable  in  fostering  a  close 
contact  with  our  public 
Naturally  we  are  rather  pleased  w  ith 
the  response  to  our  campaign.  We  in¬ 
tend  to  carry  on  the  idea  during  1935, 
but  in  what  form  or  to  what  extent 
cannot  be  fully  determined  at  this  time. 
Newspaper  advertising,  we  find,  is  one 
of  our  l)est  mediums  of  advertising 
and  will  receive  the  bulk  of  our  atten¬ 
tion. 

That  this  advertising  pays  and  further 
that  it  really  attains  the  main  objective 
of  the  campaign — to  dispel  the  imper¬ 
sonality  of  the  chain  system  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  personality  and  human  touch 
of  responsible  persons  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  anyone  having  occasion  to 
register  a  complaint  or  a  compliment 
merely  address^  the  company.  Now 
they  address  the  president,  who  daily 
receives  many  letters  from  the  crmi- 
pany’s  patrons. 

The  first  Waldorf  was  located  in 
Springrfield,  Mass.,  in  1904.  In  May. 
1919,  the  Waldorf  System  was  incor¬ 
porated  and  at  the  time  consisted  of 
three  groups;  later  three  more  groups 
w  ere  added.  An  idea  of  the  size  and  the 
growth  of  the  company  can  be  found 
in  the  following  figures  covering  the 
jjast  fifteen  years ; 

Number  of  stores  in  oix:ration : 

Dec!  31,  1919—71;  Dec.  31.  1922- 
103;  Dec.  31,  1933 — 150.  Operating  in 
45  different  cities. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  company  is 
a  sure  indication  that  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  types  mentioned  dfjes 
pay. 


NEW  RADIO  OFHCES 

The  Chicago  offices  of  the  recently- 
organized  American  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  radio  chain  are  to  be  located  on  the 
sixth  floor  at  230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
John  K.  Kettlewell.  former  Chicago 
newspaper  advertising  man.  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice.  Plans  call  for  increasing  office 
facilities  and  adding  studio  space  as 
business  develops  in  the  Chicago  area, 
it  was  stated.  Chicago  outlets  for  ABS 
are  stations  WIND  and  WJJD. 


HEADS  ADVERTISING  STAFF 

William  O.  Strong  has  been  ap- 
IKjinted  advertising  manager  of  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald.  He  left 
the  Dispatch-Herald's  advertising  de¬ 
partment  in  1926  to  go  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press.  In  1928  he  joined  the 
Erie  Times  as  advertising  manager. 
He  returned  to  the  Dispatch-Herald  in 
November. 


PRESS  RADIO  BUREAU 
SERVICE  LAUDED 

A.N.P.A.  Counsel  TelU  Radio  Audi¬ 
ence  Publisher*’  News  Broad¬ 
casts  Are  Free  From 
Propaganda 

iStecial  to  Editoi  &  Pcblishlr) 

Washincto.n,  D.  C.,  Dec.  13 — The 
regular  broadcasts  and  special  bulle¬ 
tins  of  the  Press  Radio  Bureau  arc 
edited  in  strict  accordance  with  the  non¬ 
propaganda  precepts  of  the  four  great 
American  press  services,  and  for  that 
reas(jn  are  a  service  to  the  public, 
Elisha  Hanson,  counsel  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
said  in  a  network  broadcast  last  night. 

1  he  program  w  as  arranged  by  the 
Publishers’  National  Radio  Committee 
and  the  broadcasters  who  cooperated 
in  creating  the  Press  Radio  Bureau. 

After  outlining  the  arrangement  which 
places  at  the  disposal  of  broadcasting 
stations  throughout  the  United  States 
the  news  dispatches  gathered  by  press 
associations  at  an  annual  cost  of  $25,- 
000,000,  Attorney  Hanson  continued: 

“The  American  press  associations  are 
unique  in  their  independence  of  govern¬ 
ment  control.  Not  a  single  news  gath¬ 
ering  agency  in  Europe  is  free  of  such 
control.  In  the  United  States  radio  sta¬ 
tions  are  privately  owned  and  operated. 
In  Europe  they  are  all  operated  by  their 
governments.  The  chief  purpose  of 
every  one  of  these  European  govern¬ 
ment-controlled  stations  is  to  support 
at  home  the  program  and  policies  of  the 
individual  or  group  in  power  and  to 
preach  their  propaganda  to  the  people 
of  other  and  adjacent  countries.” 

Touching  upon  the  Constitutional 
guarantee  of  a  free  press,  Mr.  Hanson 
said  this  guarantee  is  one  against  im¬ 
proper  restraint.  He  said : 

“The  chief  forms  of  restraint  have 
always  been  censorship  and  taxation.  Of 
recOTt  years,  however,  governments 
which  have  not  invoked  taxation  or  cen¬ 
sorship  to  control  the  press  have  found 
a  new,  a  more  insidious,  a  far  more  dan¬ 
gerous  method.  That  is  by  poisoning 
the  sources  of  news  and  permitting  the 
publication  of  official  news  in  manner 
and  form  only  as  it  is  agreeable  to  them. 
Inspired  in  the  war,  propaganda  has  now- 
become  a  mighty  weapon  of  dictators 
who  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world. 

“The  use  of  the  news  columns  of  a 
newspaper  or  the  press  bulletins  of  a 
broadcast  station  for  propaganda  pur¬ 
poses.  when  the  source  of  the  message  is 
concealed,  when  the  facts  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  are  either  concealed  or  distorted  is 
most  improper.” 


Serving  the  Rich 
Anthracite  District 
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Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 


AGENCIES  IN  CHICAGO 
FIGHT  SALES  TAX 

Representatives  Named  to  Present 
Case  at  Hearing  Dec.  17 — 

W.  R,  Sachse  Gives 
Analysis 

(By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publishes) 

Chicago,  Dec.  12 — Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  will  claim  exemption 
from  the  Illinois  2  per  cent  retail  sales 
tax  on  grounds  they  are  not  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  tangible  property.  This 
was  the  consensus  today  at  a  meeting 
of  the  newly  organized  Chicago  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Director  of  Finance  Knowlton  L. 
.\mes  has  called  a  conference  of  adver¬ 
tising  agents  and  their  legal  counsel 
for  ilonday  morning,  Dec.  17,  at  the 
local  office  of  the  state  department  of 
finance  to  discuss  the  tax  status  of 
agencies.  The  local  association  voted 
t(^ay  to  be  represented  at  this  meeting 
along  with  the  Western  Council  of  the 
■American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

Charles  T,  Beall,  president  of  Brandt 
.\dvertising  Agency,  presided  over  to¬ 
day’s  meeting  of  agents  and  appointed 
the  following  committee  to  represent 
the  group  at  the  conference  with  Di¬ 
rector  Ames:  H.  L.  Hulsebus,  Stack- 
Goble  Advertising  Agency,  chairman ; 
J.  C,  Moore.  Aubrey,  Moore  &  W^al- 
lace,  Inc. ;  \W.  R.  Sachse,  Lord  & 
Thomas;  J.  R.  Lieber.  Backett-Sample- 
Hummert,  Inc. :  and  F.  G.  Stein,  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc. 

Mr.  Sachse,  comptroller  of  Lord  & 
Thomas  agency,  spoke  at  today’s  meet¬ 
ing.  He  pointed  out  the  tax  is  not 
construed  to  be  a  tax  on  personal  ser¬ 
vice.  Referring  directly  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  engravings,  electroty^s,  mats 
and  other  advertising  materials,  Mr. 
Sachse  declared  that  these  materials 
are  purchased  for  use  by  the  client  and 
are  a  part  of  the  service  rendered.  He 
suggested,  however,  that  agencies 
should  separate  their  commission  from 


the  charges  for  materials  in  billing 
clients.  Mr.  Sachse  explained  that  the 
tax  is  only  applicable  to  tangible  ma¬ 
terials  purchased  in  Illinois  and  used 
in  that  state.  He  asserted  that  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  are  not  engaged  in  the 
business  of  buying  and  reselling  adver¬ 
tising  materials.  Any  tax,  he  said, 
should  be  paid  by  the  seller  of  the  ma¬ 
terials,  rather  than  the  agency. 

Twenty-eight  photo-engraving  com¬ 
panies  have  filed  suit  in  the  circuit 
court  seeking  an  injunction  to  restrain 
Director  Ames  from  collecting  the  2 
per  cent  sales  tax  on  photo-engravings. 
The  suit  contends  that  a  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  repre.sents  a  service  and  that 
“images”  are  intangible. 

STUDYING  N.  Y.  CITY  SALES  TAX 

New  York  City  advertising  agents 
this  week  were  studying  the  effect  of 
the  city’s  new  2  per  cent  sales  tax. 
Tentative  belief  was  that  the  tax  would 
apply  to  purchases  of  material  such  as 
finished  art  work,  photos,  engravings, 
mats,  etc.,  but  not  to  publication  space, 
radio  time,  or  agency  service  charges. 
Some  agencies  made  it  a  point  to 
specify  on  orders  for  materials  that  they 
were  buying  as  agents  for  clients,  not 
buying  for  resale. 


New  Headline  Type 

Used  by  N,  Y.  Journal 

The  New  York  Evening  Journal  on 
Dec.  10  introduced  a  new  headline 
type,  Erbar  bold  and  light,  designed 
especially  for  the  Journal  by  the  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company.  The  type 
is  used  on  all  news  heads,  up  to  and 
including  streamers.  It  replaces  a  con¬ 
densed  type  in  use  many  years. 

The  type  was  designed.  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  told,  in  order  to  obtain 
more  legibility  and  to  add  “color”  to  the 
head.  The  Ionic  body  type  remains  the 
same. 

The  Journal  is  continuing  to  use  Met- 
rolite  type  for  its  feature  heads,  re¬ 
serving  the  Erbar  exclusively  for  news. 


“Since  we  have  advertised  in  the  News  our  sales  on- - have 

increased  478%  in  the  territory  covered  by  your  newspapers.” 

"Since  we  started  usins  this  paper,  which  is  the  only  one  we  have 
used  in  New  Jersey— sales  have  gone  up  over  150%." 

“  .  .  .  this  is  a  remarkable  showing  for  your  newspaper  and  we 
are  preparing  to  run  more  of  these  ads  in  your  medium." 

"Our  registration  at  Newark  has  been  somewhat  larger  this  year 
than  in  the  past  .  .  .  enclosing  signed  copy  of  our  contract  .  .  .  " 

".  .  .  the  incomparable  and  wide  appeal  of  your  paper." 

This  sort  of  thing 
is  going  on  all  the  time! 

ifunily  a  day  goes  by  that  tb<*  mail  lioy  do«‘H  not  bring 
to  our  ever  eager  eyea  evidence  and  teatimony  of  the 
productivity  of  thia  newapapier  aa  the  dominant  aelling 
factor  in  one  of  Ainerica’a  key  iiiarketa.  In  the  aanie 
breath  they  are  a  tribute  to  the  influence  of  all  news- 
l>ajier  advertiaing.  The  reason  ia  that  virtually  every 
family  in  this  market,  attracted  from  practically  all 
.North  Jersey,  reads  some  newspiaper.  “Some  news¬ 
paper”  means  the  Newark  Evemno  .News  and  even 
though  you  interpret  the  phrase  aa  a  little  Broadway 
selling  of  first  order,  it’s  still  true. 

Igpcninji  Netos 

.inierica's  Leading  Week-day  .Advertising  Medium 

2IS'22]  Market  Street,  Newark,  New  Jeraey,  KixiENK  W.  Kaiiiikm-. 

liusineMM  and  Advertising  Maruiger,  iyMhnii  A  OHnaaKK,  iNr.. 

Uenerul  Hrprettenlalisea,  New  York.  < 'hicagtk,  l>etruil. 

Han  FraniHaixj,  Isfia  Anfelea. 
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ery  remarkable  women’s  response 
from  the  Herald  Tribune'"—  LooseWiles 
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Our  campaign  in  New  York  could  not 
have  attained  its  excellent  success  of  the  past 
four  years,  if  we  had  not  been  able  to  secure 
a  very  remarkable  women’s  response  from 
our  sustained  drive  in  the  Herald  Tribune’- 

Extract  from  letter  from  Air.  Wachtel,  Vice- 
President  in  charge  of  sales,  January  25,  1934 

In  using  the  Herald  Tribune,  Loose-Wiles  ties  in  with  the  close 
relationship  between  this  newspaper  and  its  women  readers. 
The  work  of  the  Herald  Tribune  Home  Institute  and  the  many 
special  departments  devoting  large  editorial  space  to  women’s 
interests  provide  the  essential  reader  response  to  make  the  cam¬ 
paign  both  an  initial  and  a  continuing  success. 


If  your  New  York  sales  problem  is  still  a  knotty  one,  be  sure 
you  give  open-minded  consideration  to  what  the  Herald  Tribune 
:  can  do  for  you.  This  distinctive  New  York  newspaper  reaches 

j  such  a  tremendous  number  of  able-to-buy  New  York  men  and 

!;  women  that  it  is  a  selling  power  of  vital  importance  in  any 

^  campaign  focused  on  the  New  York  market.  We  can  give  you 

the  results  to  prove  the. point! 


NIW  YORK .  .Vl«m  Oiif*.' 230  Well  4l>i  Siraci 

CHICAGO  B.  VWiMfW,  Im.,  400  Nonh  Michican  Avtouc 

DITROIT  ....  Jtim  B.  WmdumrJ,  Imf.,  N«w  Canitr  Bide 
boston  Csrr^il  Jatimm  Swm,  926  Park  Square  Buildinc 

SAN  FRANCISCO  )tkm  &  Wmtiumnl,  lac..  Rust  Buildine 

PARIS  EDITION  .  .  Tkt  Ntw  Y0ri  HtrsU.  21  Rue  dc  Bern 


NEW  YORK 

Xcralb  ^Tribune 
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CENTRAL  PRESS  LEADS 

—  in  News  Photo  Mats 

—  in  Preparedness  Service 

—  in  Latest  News  Features 

—  in  Fiction  Serials 

(Current  •erial— “Little  Sitter”  by  Margaret  Widdeir>er, 
author  of  the  new  hit  novel,  “Pre-War  Lady”.) 


Cenhot  pAess  Cmks 
SeUpMim! 
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^  THE^ 
F;^THER 


Central  Press  Full 
Service  includes  these 
Famous  Features 


DR.  LOGAN  CLENDENING 

Outstanding  health  columnist 
and  author  of  best-selling 
books 

GLADYS  GLAD 

America’s  best  known  beauty 
columnist 

JESSE  CARGILL 

Editorial  cartoons 
DR.  GARY  C.  MYERS 

Child  psychology  and  home 
training  column 

JAMES  ASWELL 

“My  New  York”  column 
JACK  SORDS 

Sport  Cartoons 
E.  V.  SHEPARD 

Contract  bridge 
THE  TUTTS 

By  Crawford  Young— two  col¬ 
umn  single  panel  humorous 
cartoon 

MARSHALL  MASLIN 

Inspirational  column 
SCOTT’S  SCRAPBOOK 

By  R.  J.  Scott— entertaining, 
informative  art  feature 

VIRGINIA  LEE 

Column,  “Living  and  Loving” 


STAR  READER  AT- 
TRACTIONS...  TESTED 
AND  PROVED  FOR 
CIRCULATION— 


Every  day  Central  Press  Association  pro¬ 
vides  more  than  600  newspapers  with  the 
essential  features  required  for  day-after¬ 
day  circulation  appeal. 

The  regular  mailings  of  the  full  service 
include  more  than  sixty  art,  editorial  and 
sport  features,  including  nationally  fa¬ 
mous  comic  strips ;  renowned  columnists, 
and  special  writers  who  cover  every  department  of  reader  interest;  and  America’s  most 
complete  news-photo  mat  coverage,  serviced  several  times  daily  from  conveniently  situ¬ 
ated  plants.  Additional  mailings  bring  special  illustrated  features  on  outstanding  news- 
events,  and  preparedness  layouts  that  arm  the  news  desk  in  advance  for  big  stories  ahead. 
Most  of  the  material  is  in  mat  form,  effecting  marked  savings  in  production  costs.  No 
wonder  progressive  editors  find  Central  Press  budget  service  the  direct  way  to  publish, 
more  efficiently  and  economically,  newspapers  that  vigorously  win  and  hold  circulation! 


produced  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  feature  organization ! 


Write  or  wire  for  proofs  of  complete  service  or  pony  service  for  smaller  dailies. 


Central  Press  Association 


sole  sales  agents  KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  INC.,  235  East  45th  Street,  New  York 
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1934_ADVERTISING  SUCCESS— 1935 


This  edition  of  Editor  &  Publisher  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  recovery  movement  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  and  forecasts  an  even  better  1935. 
VV'e  consider  its  contents  the  most  eloquent  proof 
of  newspaper  advertising  efficacy  that  it  has  ever 
been  our  privilege  to  report.  At  the  close  of  a  year 
that  has  tried  men’s  souls  and  taxed  the  resource¬ 
fulness  of  the  business  nation,  it  is  found  that  man¬ 
agements  which  courageously  backed  good  com¬ 
modities  and  worthy  services  with  ably  conceived 
and  sensibly  apportioned  advertising  won  notable 
victories  over  stubborn  sales  resistance. 

Reporters  for  Editor  &  Pubusher  have  canvassed 
the  field  of  general  trade  to  find  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  evidence  of  recovery  through  the  processes 
of  newspaper  advertising.  The  result  is  a  collection 
of  some  30  stories  of  outstanding  achievement.  We 
might  easily  fill  the  columns  of  an  edition  ten  times 
larger  than  this  one  were  we  to  include  the  stories 
of  all  businesses  that  are  known  to  have  measurably 
increased  sales  through  newspaper  advertising  during 
the  year. 

Those  who  live  by  the  printed  word  are  entitled 
to  view  with  pride  the  part  the  daily  medium  has 
played  in  the  following  instances ; 

Railroad  passenger  traffic  increased  some  6  per 
cent. 

There  was  a  fair  revival  of  ocean  travel. 

Cranberry  prices  boosted  30  per  cent  over  a  pre¬ 
advertising  period. 

Department  store  revenue  up  6  per  cent,  the  same 
applying  to  certain  important  retail  chains.  There 
is  a  marked  tendency  by  department  stores  to  in¬ 
crease  their  per  centage  of  gross  sales  for  advertis¬ 
ing. 

A  gain  of  8  per  cent  in  gasoline  sales. 

An  8  per  cent  gain  in  movie  revenues. 

Double  sales  for  a  talcum  company  through  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  newspaper  advertising  in  a  campaign. 

Chicago  real-estate  situation  rescued  by  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

Sales  of  Vicks’  products  increased  100  per  cent. 
Increased  sales  of  a  major  refrigerator  company 
47  per  cent. 

Sales  of  a  new  frosted  food  line  doubled  over 
1933. 

Tobacco  and  automobile  distributors  made  their 
largest  gains  through  advertising,  and  largely  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  and  we  wish  that  they  would  con¬ 
sent  to  the  publication  of  the  exact  figures. 

So  runs  the  story  and  the  best  part  of  it  lies  in 
the  forecasts  of  still  better  business  in  1935  by  some 
15  business  leaders.  The  realization  and  the  prom¬ 
ise  are  offered  in  the  spirit  of  a  merry  Christmas 
in  newspaperdom. 


Next  year  give  some  good  boy  a  chance  to 
make  himself  famous  by  enriching  your  nezvs- 
paper. 


FAST  AND  LCX>SE  RADIO 

Before  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  this  week  appeared  Congressman 
Emanuel  Celler,  of  Brooklyn,  saying  he  did 
not  believe  in  newspaper  ownership  of  any  radio 
station,  that  newspapers  should  “stick  to  their  own 
knitting,”  that  newspaper  publication  plus  radio 
operation  was  an  excess  of  power  which  should  be 
attacked  by  federal  legislation. 

It  is  well  to  let  a  little  light  fall  on  this  curious 
piece  of  statecraft  at  Washington.  It  seems  that  the 
Commission  is  considering  the  application  of  one 
Aaron  Kronenberg,  a  Brooklyn  butter  and  egg  mer¬ 
chant  and  owner  of  a  radio  station  W.\RD,  to 
merge  his  radio  outfit  with  two  other  local  stations, 
namely  WVFW  and  WLTH.  In  the  new  merged 
company  the  butter  and  egg  man  would  be  president 
and  lo!  behold!  Congressman  Celler  would  be  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  What  stands  in  the  way  is  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  Broadcasting  Company’s  application 
for  a  license  to  operate  its  station  full  time  on  the 
wave-length  used  by  the  others. 

Observe,  in  these  circumstances,  how  quickly  the 
political  philosophy  of  the  Congressman  conjured  up 
a  plausible  objection  based  on  supposed  public 
policy.  It  was  not  meet  that  a  newspaper  should 
have  too  much  publicity  power.  Newspapers  should 
attend  to  their  own  knitting.  And  so  forth. 


♦ 


RIAL  I 


We  have  no  doubt  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  will  be  able  to  penetrate  the  motives  of 
the  Congressman  from  Brooklyn,  and  fairly  decide 
that  issue,  but  the  incident  serves  to  remind  us  of 
Senator  Dill’s  recent  outburst  on  the  right  of  radio 
to  publish  newspaper  news  in  advance,  .md  indeed 
the  whole  matter  of  the  impudent  disregard  of  the 
newspaper-radio  news  agreement  by  independent 
broadcasters  is  again  brought  in  view.  Senator  Dill 
has  used  his  power  to  encourage  the  independents 
to  go  into  the  news  business  and  it  is  more  than  an 
interesting  coincidence  that  he,  too,  hasi  a  covetous 
eye  on  radio  profits.  Indeed,  he  is  going  into  the 
business. 

The  question  is:  Can  the  radio  interests  control 
the  independent  broadcasters?  The  air  is  now  heavy 
with  news,  near  news,  so-called  news  from  inde¬ 
pendent  stations.  This  fact  is  well  known  to  the 
major  radio  interests  and  to  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission.  When  the  radio-press  agreement 
was  reached  in  New  York  the  major  radio  interests 
were  promising  to  bring  the  independents  into  line. 
The  opposite  has  happened.  The  independents  im¬ 
mediately  started  to  organize  news  systems.  They 
act  as  if  free  of  all  restraint,  either  by  government 
or  by  radio. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  press  is  being  extraordi¬ 
narily  patient  with  this  condition.  If  a  radio-press 
gentleman’s  agreement  will  not  hold,  maybe  a 
Federal  Communications  Commission  order  to  com¬ 
pel  the  independents  to  observe  limitations  in  regard 
to  news  would  be  effective.  There  must  be  some 
way  by  which  butter  and  egg  independents,  with 
their  congressional  advocates,  can  be  made  respon¬ 
sible.  After  all,  there  are  some  genuine  public  poli¬ 
cies  to  be  conserved,  more  important  by  far  than  the 
little  profits  of  any  independent  broadcasting  station. 

The  principle  invoh'ed  in  the  Newspaper 

Code-Jennings  case  must  be  conserved,  if  need 

be  carrying  the  issue  to  the  highest  courts. 

CRIME  EXHIBIT  A 

OCIS  M.\ZER  who  confessed  tliat  he  plotted 
with  a  dope  addict  and  induced  him  to  murder 
Don  Mellett,  crusading  editor  of  Canton  (O.) 
.Xcu’s,  has  gained  his  freedom.  He  served  only  seven 
years,  of  a  five  to  20  year  sentence.  He  would  never 
have  served  a  day  if  it  had  not  been  that  Dan 
Gallagher,  a  reporter  for  Cleveland  Netes,  discovered 
that  Mazer  had  been  promised  immunity  for  his  act 
in  confessing  his  part  in  the  crime,  one  of  tlie  most 
cold-blooded,  heartless  confessions  on  record.  Pub¬ 
lic  indignation  demanded  his  conviction  and  punish¬ 
ment.  Gov.  George  White  commuted  the  sentence 
this  week,  on  the  recommendatiDii  of  the  trial  judge, 
the  prosecutor  and  the  keeper  of  the  Ohio  prison 
farm. 

It  was  indeed  a  small  iienalty  to  pay  for  such  a 
crime,  the  shooting  in  the  back  of  a  young  editor  who 
had  dared  to  expose  a  working  compact  between  the 
local  law-enforcement  officials  and  the  most  vicious 
types  of  crooks  and  racketeers.  Mazer  free !  Mellett 
dead!  Mazer,  foul  creature  of  the  night,  the  gun, 
dope,  prostitution,  underworld  hell,  free!  Mellett, 
newspaper  reformer,  wholesome  .American  citizen, 
g<Kxl  husband  and  father,  member  of  a  distinguished 
newspaper  family,  dead! 

The  incident  should  be  marked  Exhibit  A  at  the 
President  Roosevelt’s  crime  investigation  now  in 
progress  at  Washington.  .\t  the  very  moment  Mazer 
was  walking  out  of  prison  Chief  Federal  Investiga¬ 
tor  Hoover  was  in  the  act  of  saying,  little  realiz¬ 
ing  the  irony,  that  crime  would  never  be  curbed 
until  criminals  feel  they  have  something  to  fear, 
that  the  unholy  bond  between  criminals  and  poli¬ 
ticians  who  protect  and  defend  them  must  first  be 
broken. 


BRISBANE  AT  SEVENTY 

KTHL'R  BR1SB.\NE  was  born  December  12,  | 
1864.  Gen.  Grant  was  maae  Commander-in-  ! 
Chief  of  the  Northern  Army  in  that  year. 

He  was  the  son  of  Albert  Brisbane,  a  famed  lib¬ 
eral  writer,  who  employed  caps  for  emphasis  and  so 
believed  in  his  own  stuff  that  he  was  willing  to  buy 
advertising  space  to  get  it  printed  in  Horace 
Greeley’s  Tribune. 

.\rthur  Brisbane  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  finishing  with  five  years  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many.  He  absorbs  facts  like  a  sponge. 

He  began  newspaper  work  Dec.  12, 1883,  on  Dana’s  ' 
Sun.  He  shot  up  rapidly,  London  correspondent, 
editor  Evening  Sun,  with  Pulitzer  on  the  World  and 
then  he  met  W.  R.  Hearst.  He  became  editor  of 
New  York  Journal  in  1897.  The  Klondike  gold  rush 
started  that  year  and  the  battleship  Maine  was  blown 
up  in  Havana  harbor  the  following  year.  What 
Brisbane  has  been  and  is  in  American  journalism, 
since  the  day  he  and  Mr.  Hearst  locked  arms,  is  too 
well  known  to  the  Editor  &  Publisher  audience  to 
warrant  repetition  in  this  birthday  greeting. 

Arthur  Brisbane  just  the  other  day  undertook  the 
editorship  of  New  York  Mirror,  the  Hearst  tabloid. 
His  classic  impress  instantly  registered.  A  reporter 
for  Editor  &  Publisher  interviewed  him.  He  looked 
no  more  than  50,  or  55  at  the  outside.  His  cheeks 
glow  pink  and  he  speaks  with  the  familiar  incisive 
staccato.  His  new  editorship  does  not  interfere 
with  his  regular  duties  as  writer  of  the  "Today” 
column,  a  full-page  Sunday  editorial,  occasional  un¬ 
signed  policy  editorials,  promotional  writings  for  the 
Hearst  institution,  and  probably  as  much  advisory 
work  and  travel  as  is  achieved  by  any  editor  in 
.\merica.  Besides,  he  is  a  millionaire  real-estate 
owner  who  transacts  his  own  business. 

Mr.  Brisbane  is  in  good  health.  He  lives  "reason¬ 
ably.”  He  does  not  smoke,  drinks  only  light  wines 
in  moderation,  eats  sensibly  and  regularly  of  plain 
cooked  foods,  preferably  prepared  by  a  German  chef,  j 
and  never  loses  his  temper.  He  does  not  use  pro¬ 
fane  language.  Horseback  riding  is  his  most  de¬ 
pendable  form  of  exercise. 

Mr.  Brisbane’s  annual  salary  is  $260,000  for  the 
writing  of  the  Today  column.  His  income  from 
other  sources,  mainly  real-estate,  is  not  known,  but 
probably  exceeds  his  salary. 

Professionally,  his  great  assets  have  been  and  are: 
(1)  political  liberalty,  no  doubt  inherited  from  his 
father;  (2)  amazing  imagination,  passionate  energy 
and  power  to  articulate  stimulating  thought;  (3) 
ability  to  write  much  crystal-clear  meaning  in  a  short 
sentence,  addressing  the  reader  in  personal  terms,  I 
thrillingly  interpreting  life  to  millions  of  mental  in-  i 
feriors,  and  occasionally  flattering  them  by  apt  class¬ 
ical  allusions;  (4)  possession  of  a  wonderful  picture 
sense,  making  everything  he  touches  startlingly  , 
graphic;  (5)  vaulting  personal  ambition,  tempered  I 
by  an  unfailing  loyalty  to  his  publisher.  ! 

Mr.  Brisbane  boasts  readership  among  30,000,000  j 
.Americans.  There  is  no  comparable  personal  power  i 
in  the  journalism  of  this  or  .iny  country.  Those  i 
who  say  that  he  is  sometimes  given  to  sophistry,  [ 
that  he  is  sometimes  guilty  of  inaccuracies,  that  he 
has  not  developed  a  fixed  philosophy  for  human  up¬ 
lift,  except  as  he  has  made  people  think  for  them-  ' 
selves,  are  met  by  the  fact  that  during  a  half-century 
of  public  writing  Mr.  Brisbane  has  made  his  name  { 
a  household  word,  with  the  largest  body  of  daily 
followers  in  newspaper  history. 

Recently  a  mutual  friend  observed  Mr.  Brisbane  on 
a  trip  in  a  Pullman  coach  between  New  York  and 
l^kewood,  N.  J.  The  porter  deposited  his  luggage 
and  immediately  set  up  a  talking  machine  in  a 
private  room.  Mr.  Brisbane  drew  from  his  pocket 
several  newspaper  clippings,  read  them,  and  started 
to  talk  into  the  machine.  In  40  minutes  he  had 
dictated  his  column  and  also  several  letters.  He  is  ■ 
the  world’s  champion  .economist  of  time. 

Editor  &  Publisher  greets  Mr.  Brisbane  in  the 
name  of  the  newspaper  profession  wishing  him  long 
continued  strength  to  serve. 

Be  thankful  for  a  fatter  Christmas,  but  keep 
alive  to  the  fact  that  millions'  are  in  rags  and 
tatters,  discouraged  men,  frightened  women, 
neglected  children  bewildered  by  five  years  of 
the  mockery  of  wholesale  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  plenty. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


^ILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST 
has  contributed  a  sum  of  money 
which  will  make  possible  the  repair  of 


Borgs’  Entry  Into  Newspaper  Field 

a  Fiction  Story  of  Journalism 
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the  belfry  of  the  Old  North  Church,  tjon^  and  to  John  Borg,  publisher  and 
Boston,  in  which  on  April  19,  17/0, 
were  hung  lanterns  that  sent  Paul  Revere 
and  William  Dawes  on  their  famous 
rides  through  Middlesex  County. 

Major  John  S.  Cohen,  president  and 
editor,  Atlanta  Journal,  was  elected  a 
vice  commander  of  Yaarab  Temple’s 
Legion  of  Honor  Dec.  6. 

Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  has  completed  a  series 
of  eight  articles  analyzing  and  sketch¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  new  deal 
since  its  inception  last  year.  The  art¬ 
icles  are  appearing  in  newspapers  which 
are  members  of  the  North  American 
Xcwspaiier  Alliance. 

George  W.  Knipe,  editor  of  the 
Lonsdale  North  Penn  Reporter,  and  13 
other  North  Penn  Valley  residents,  re¬ 
turned  recently  from  a  five-day  coast- 
to-coast  air  trip,  believed  to  be  the  first 
chartered  transcontinental  airplane  ex¬ 
cursion  in  .American  commercial  avia¬ 
tion  history.  The  tourists  travelled 
more  than  6,000  miles,  crossed  14  states 
two  times,  and  spent  nearly  three  full 
days  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

John  -A.  Kuypers,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  DePerc  (.Wis.)  J ournol-Denio- 
cral,  has  been  named  temiwrary  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newly  organized  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  at  DePere. 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor,  She¬ 
boygan  (Wis.)  Daily  Press  and  Walter 
J.  Pfister,  city  editor,  have  been  named 
to  the  staff  in  charge  of  the  Sheboy¬ 
gan  Community  Welfare  fund.  Mr. 

Broughton  is  vice-chairman,  with  Mr. 

Pfister,  major  of  the  publicity  division. 

A.  Eugene  Bolles,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  .Vrtcar/k  (N.  W)  Courier,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Newark  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  at  its  annual  meeting, 

Dec.  10. 

Major  Robert  McLean,  president  and 


The  story  of  the  Borgs  of  New  Jer-  only  Ely  and  Borg  remained,  and  imder 
sev  sounds  like  somethincr  out  of  fic-  an  option  arrangement  Borg  bought  Ely 

out  in  1930. 


“piquant .  .  . 

“  absorbing . .  ” 
“inside  stuff” 


Donald  and  John  Borg 

his  son,  Donald,  editor  of  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record, 
it  has  been  full  of  romance. 

John  Borg,  successful  Wall  Street 
broker,  who  made  ^,000,000  in  the 
Street  and  had  it  when  he  quit,  came 
into  the  newspaper  business  by  acci¬ 
dent. 

In  1920  the  old  Bergen  Record,  a 
7-column  small-town  paper,  was  ready 
to  fold  up,  and  a  group  of  citizens  of 
Hackensack,  to  prevent  it  going  to  po¬ 
litical  interests  chipped  in  to  buy  it. 
They  approached  Borg,  Sr.,  who,  busy 
at  the  time,  gave  them  a  check  for 
$1,000,  thinking  he  was  contributing  to 
the  Community  Chest  or  some  other 
charitable  venture. 

It  wasn’t  until  he  got  his  stock  cer- 


publisher,  Philadelphia  Evening  Biille-  tificate  that  he  found  he  had  bought  into 


tin,  IS  on  a  ten-day  hunting  trip. 

.\mon  G.  Carter,  publisher.  Port 
IVorth  Star-Telegram,  recently  killeil 
two  deer  and  five  turkeys  fin  a  hunting 
trip  in  Mexico. 

•Arthur  A.  lloopingarncr,  publisher  ot 
the  Doi'er  (O.)  Daily  Reporter  and 
Circleville  (O.)  Daily  Herald,  is  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  Muskinigum 
Watershed  Conservancy  District  which 
will  begin  soon  to  construct  14  gigan¬ 
tic  dams  in  central  Ohio  at  a  total  cost 
of  $34,000,000. 

Capus  M.  Waynick.  editor.  High 
Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise,  has  been 
named  assistant  chairman  of  the  North 
Carolina  highway  and  public  works 
commission  to  assume  the  duties  of  the 
chairman  during  the  continued  ill¬ 
ness  of  the  chairman,  E.  B.  Jeffress, 
who  is  president  of  the  Greensboro 
Hi,  C.)  News-Record, 

W'.  J.  Sewall,  publisher.  Carthage 
(Mo.)  Press  and  president,  .Missouri 
Press  .Association,  underwent  an  oper¬ 
ation  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  Kansas 
City,  Dec.  2. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

UERBERT  PORTER,  general  man- 
ager,  Atlanta  Georgian-Amcrican, 
has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Masonic  club. 

P.  T.  Anderson,  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele- 
tfaph,  on  Dec.  11  was  named  Georgia 
state  chairman  for  the  drive  to  raise 
Funds  with  which  the  Southeastern  De¬ 
velopment  Board,  recently  formed,  will 
seek  to  advertise  the  South’s  resources. 

John  C.  Marscher,  vice-president, 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  was  unani- 
^usly  elected  president  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  Square  Club,  an  organization 
of  Masonic  newspapermen,  at  its  an- 
"val  meeting,  Dec.  4  in  Philadelphia. 

Milton  R.  Miller,  business  manager, 
Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News,  recently 
addressed  the  Collectors’  Gub  of  New 


a  newspaper. 

One  of  the  stockholders  was  the  late 
Matt  F!ly,  at  one  time  of  the  New  York 
IVorld  and  later  editor  of  the  Hoboken 
Jersey  Observer.  Under  his  guidance 
the  Record  began  to  progress,  and  as 
stockholders  were  assessed  for  new 
equipment,  etc.,  they  sold  out.  In  1928 
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Drew  Pearaon 


Robert  S.  Alien 
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In  the  meantime  Donald  Borg  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1928  and  after 
a  trip  around  the  world  with  his  par¬ 
ents  and  sister,  came  to  work  in  the 
sports  department  under  Ely.  He  put 
in  16  hours  a  day  on  this  job  and  was 
later  transferred  to  the  street  and  when 
the  Lodi  Township  sewer  scandal  broke 
young  Borg  was  on  the  courthouse  beat 
and  covert  the  story  from  break  to 
finish. 

Young  Borg  later  went  on  the  copy 
desk,  became  telegraph  editor  and  later 
makeup  editor,  and  in  1932  at  the  age 
of  26  became  editor  and  was  given  98 
per  cent  of  the  stock,  his  father  and 
mother  retaining  one  share  each  to  qual¬ 
ify  as  directors. 

Publisher  Borg,  although  prior  to 
1920  having  no  knowledge  of  newspaper 
work,  is  credited  as  being  one  of  the 
most  forceful  editorial  writers  in  the 
state.  The  paper  has  conducted  many 
crusades. 

He  started  his  career  as  a  stock  clerk 
for  a  wholesale  drug  firm  and  because 
his  brother  contracted  diphtheria  was 
forced  to  take  a  vacation.  While  on  this 
vacation  he  wandered  into  the  Stock 
Exchange  Building,  and  in  dodging 
guard  to  go  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange 
he  ran  into  a  new  job. 

In  1907  he  went  on  his  own  with  a 
capital  of  $1,000,  which  he  lost  in  two 
deals,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  he 
started  making  money,  and  in  19^,  two 
years  after  he  had  purchased  a  $1,000 
interest  in  the  Bergen  Record,  he  quit 
the  stock  market  with  his  $3,000,000 
after  giving  his  business  to  three  $35  a 
week  clerks. 

Although  an  enrolled  Republican,  Mr. 

Borg  in  the  last  state  election  advocated 
the  selection  of  Democratic  candidates 
and  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  and  tiie  New  Deal. 

In  answer  to  criticism  of  Wall  Street 
friends  of  his  New  Deal  attitude,  Mr 
Borg  cited  his  giving  his  business  to 
his  clerks  and  the  stock  in  the  paper 
to  his  son,  and  also  the  fact  that  12  de¬ 
partment  heads  of  his  newspaper  share 
in  the  net  profits  each  year,  and  said: 

for  mlny  year^'sy*'  |  with  delight  that  fcatuTe. 


N  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
the  Albanian  Minister  to 
the  United  States,  Faik 
Kanaitza,  says: 

“  I  have  been  reading 
every  day  Pearson  and 
Allen’s  ‘MERRY-GO- 
ROUND’  in  the  Boston 
^Transcript,’  a  very  con¬ 
servative  and  important 
New  England  paper,  as 
you  know. 

“And  I  discovered  that 
many  people  here  read 


York,  at  New  York,  on  “United  States 
Historical  Covers  and  Their  Contents.” 

Harry  B.  Morey,  accountant  in  the 
business  office  of  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications,  San  Francisco,  will  take 
office  as  postmaster  of  Menlo  Park, 
Cal.,  Dec.  31. 

T.  Garwood  Gilbert,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post,  and 
Mrs.  Gilbert,  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter  borji  last  week. 


Roy  .Allen,  business  manager,  Camden 
(.Ark.)  Neios,  sponsored  a  meeting  of 
30  representatives  of  the  building  trades 
in  Camden,  where  they  heard  Clyde 
Shropshire  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  field 
representative  of  the  Federal  Housing 
-Administration,  December  3. 

.A.  W.  Herbert,  for  past  eight  years 
with  the  Vallejo  (Cal.)  Nezvs,  has 
joined  the  Vallejo  (Cal.)  Times-Herald. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


FRANK  R.  KENT 

of  the  Baltimore  Sun 

is  being  read  by  millions  of  Americans  who  admire 
his  trenchant  style  in  discussing  the  nation’s  affairs 

“Kent  of  The  Sun** 

is  writing  interestingly,  powerfully, 
on  vital  questions  of  the  hour. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  IfcNITT 

CkabmM 


TIMES  BUILDING  charlbs  v.  Ucadam 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  Pr^d-it 


“  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
friends  have  now  found 
the  right  tone,  a  brief, 
terse,  piquant  diary  with 
enough  ^inside  stuff’  to 
make  it  absorbing  and 
no  bitterness  to  make  it 
offensive.” 

“THE  WASHINGTON 
MERRY-GO-ROUND** 
appears  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  in  nearly  300  news¬ 
papers,  with  8,600,000 
circulation. 

Write  today  for  samples 
and  for  terms — to 

United  Features 

MONTE  BOURJAILY 

General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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(Continued  jrom  page  39) 


J.  D.  Hunter,  of  the  IFest  I’alm 
Beach  (.Fla.)  Post,  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Press.  Miss  Myra  White,  of 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.  and  Johnson  City, 
is  also  a  recent  addition  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff. 

Victor  E.  Wenzel,  formerly  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  Marshfield 
(Wis.)  Xezi'S-Herald,  who  succeeded 
T.  C.  Hutchinson  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Williston  (.X.  U.)  Daily 
Herald  and  Weekly  Herald,  is  han¬ 
dling  the  display  for  both  papers. 

Charles  A.  Storke,  II,  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Neii's-Press  is  spending  several 
weeks  studying  operations  on  the  San 
Francisco  Nezc’s  under  the  tutelage  of 
Jos.  L.  Cauthorn,  business  manager  and 
other  News  executives. 

Thomas  Axelson,  recentlv  editor  of 
the  former  “IVcsterncr,  monthly 
magazine,  founded  in  Salt  Lake  City 
five  or  six  years  ago,  has  joined  the 
national  advertising  department  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune.  He  will  also  han¬ 
dle  merchandising  work. 

Miss  Stella  M.  Redmond,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Evening  Journal  -As¬ 
sociation,  publishers  of  the  Jersey  City 
(N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal,  was  guest  of 
honor.  Dec.  7,  at  a  dinner  which  marked 
her  completion  of  45  years  with  the 
company. 

J.  Earle  Mavitv,  advertising  manager, 
Clinton  (la.)  Herald,  has  resigned  to 
become  business  manager  of  the  Canton 
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(Ill.)  Ledger,  succeeding  C.  E.  War¬ 
wick,  who  resigned  when  physicians 
advised  him  to  take  a  vacation. 

Frank  J.  Markey,  president,  George 
Mathews-.Adam  F'eature  Service,  ar¬ 
rived  in  San  Francisco  last  week  on 
the  liner  Virginia  for  a  Pacific  Coast 
visit  in  connection  with  a  series  of 
features  on  the  -American  Merchant 
Marine. 

Joseph  C.  Mass,  advertising  solicitor, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  for  16  years 
before  he  left  to  establish  the  Kensing¬ 
ton  Bulletin,  a  neighborhood  paper,  is 
now  on  the  Evening  Ledger  advertis¬ 
ing  staff. 

James  Van  Horn,  formerly  classified 
advertising  manager,  Elyria  (O.) 
Chronicle-Telegram,  has  joined  the 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News  general  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

J.  H.  Boyce,  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer  advertising  staff,  has  been 
awarded  first  prize  for  the  best  short 
story  written  by  members  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Writers’  Club.  It  is  the  fourth 
consecutive  year  that  he  has  won  this 
honor,  and  was  awarded  a  cup  and  a 
$25  cash  prize. 

Meno  Schoenbach,  for  the  past  three 
and  a  half  years  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  IPoodward  (Okla.) 
Daily  Press,  has  resigned  to  become 
secretary  to  Congressman  Phil  Fergu¬ 
son  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  Korth.  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  display  advertising  staff,  is  re¬ 
signing  to  assume  the  office  of  Salt 
Lake  County  Clerk,  to  which  he  was 
recently  elected.  -A.  C.  Thomstorff  suc¬ 
ceeds  him. 

Harry  Brandt,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily 
Xezvs,  is  now  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business. 

Rudolph  Kullman  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Star  as 
advertising  solicitor,  replacing  Jack  Pat¬ 
terson,  resigned. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Robert  CHO.ATE.  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Boston  Herald,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Xew  England  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  group  in  Boston  this  week. 

Gardner  E.  Campbell,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Daily  Item, 
has  been  awarded  a  second  prize  and 
two  fifth  prizes  in  the  Xew  Eiigland 
vacation  photograph  contest,  sponsored 
by  the  Xew  England  Council. 

II.  A.  Stallings,  managing  editor, 
Waycross  (Ga.)  Jouriutl-Herald,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  the  Waycross 
Lions  club. 

Roy  .A.  Roberts,  managing  editor, 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  has  returned 
from  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Xorth  .American  Xewspaper 
•Alliance  in  Xew  York  and  the  Grid¬ 
iron  Club  dinner  in  Washington. 

Will  D.  Miller,  managing  editor, 
Ba.rley  (Ga.)  News-Banner,  who  re¬ 
cently  underwent  a  major  brain  oper¬ 
ation,  has  been  moved  from  a  Way- 
cross,  Ga.,  hospital  to  hotel  quarters 
in  Milledgeville,  where  he  may  receive 
treatment  by  his  former  family  physi¬ 
cian  while  recuperating.  He  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  wife,  Caroline  Miller,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Pulitzer  prize-winning  novel, 
“Lamb  in  His  Bosom.’’ 

Clarice  .Ann  Sheets,  has  resigned  as 
society  editor  of  the  Elk  City  (Daily) 
S'ru’s  to  join  the  Altus  (Okla.)  Times- 
Democrat. 

W.  T.  Huff,  city  editor,  Muskogee 
(Okla.)  Phoenix,  is  in  Washington  as 
private  secretary  to  Congressman  Jack 
Xichols. 

Sam  Cowen,  who  has  been  covering 
Marin  County  news  events  for  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  has  joined  the 
local  staff  for  general  assignments. 

Vernon  E.  Moore,  reporter,  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Journal-Post,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  to  C.  Jasper  Bell, 
Democratic  congressman-elect  from  the 
Fourth  District  of  Missouri. 

Bob  Gormley  is  conducting  a  column 
“Backspin,”  for  the  Miami  Peach  Tri¬ 
bune, 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Helen  S.  Wateehouse 


Helen  S.  WATERHOUSE,  avi¬ 
ation  editor  of  the  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon  Journal,  has  a  imique  assign¬ 
ment  for  a  wo¬ 
man  journalist — 
she  flies  all  over 
the  country,  on 
commercial  trans¬ 
ports,  for  stories. 

She  was  in 
New  York  last 
week  interview¬ 
ing  Col.  Henry 
Breckinridge  on 
the  Hauptmann 
case,  having 
flown  from 
Akron. 

She  was  initi¬ 
ated  into  aviation 
reporting  shortly  after  the  Byrd  North 
Pole  flight,  when  she  was  assigned  to 
interview  Alton  Parker,  co-pilot  of  the 
expedition.  Mr.  Parker  took  her  for  a 
“stunt”  ride,  which  would  have  been 
harrowing  enough  for  an  experienced 
airplane  passenger,  and  since  then  Miss 
Waterhouse  has  been  an  aviation  en¬ 
thusiast. 

In  1928  she  was  assigned  to  cover  the 
arrival  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin  on  her  first 
transoceanic  crossing.  She  has  made 
a  specialty  of  lighter-than-air  doings, 
and  has  interview^  most  of  the  notables 
in  this  branch  of  aviation. 

Miss  Waterhouse  is  a  familiar  fig¬ 
ure  at  air  carnivals  and  knows  most  of 
the  well-known  pilots. 

Her  routine  duty  is  to  cover  the 
Akron  airport.  Because  of  her  wide 
acquaintance,  she  finds  many  stories  for 
her  paper. 

Miss  Waterhouse  was  born  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  After  studying  art  for  several 
years  she  began  her  newspaper  career 
on  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican. 
She  was  with  the  Toronto  Star  a  year, 
and  joined  the  Beacon  Journal  about  ten 
years  ago. 


William  Losh,  formerly  re-write  man 
on  the  San  Francisco  News,  has  joined 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  editorial 
staff. 

Miss  Snell  Snead,  woman’s  page  edi¬ 
tor,  Kansas  City  Star,  has  been  in  the 
Cast,  visiting  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  She  was  a  guest  at  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  White  House  party  for  newspaper 
women  last  Saturday  night. 

W.  L.  .Ayers,  former  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  has  returned  to  that  paper  to 
take  charge  of  the  Financial  and  In¬ 
vestors  Service  Department. 

William  Harris,  Savannah  (Ga.) 
Morning  News  reporter,  has  been 
named  secretary  to  Hugh  Peterson,  Jr., 
new  congressman  from  the  First  (Geor¬ 
gia  District.  Wheeler  Johnson  suc¬ 
ceeds  Harris. 

R.  R.  (Dick)  Pitts  has  joined  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  staff,  as 
theatre,  music  and  art  critic,  succeed¬ 
ing  T.  D.  Kemp,  Jr.,  who  resigned  to 
join  a  theatre  chain  as  booking  agent. 
Mr.  Kemp  will  continue  his  daily  col¬ 
umn,  “The  Human  Side,”  however. 

Miss  Virginia  Sturm,  who  was  re¬ 
cently  nam^  radio  editor  of  the  Day- 
ton  (O.)  Daily  News,  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Charles  (Chuck)  Gay, 
former  radio  editor  of  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Herald.  Miss  Sturm  is  now  acting 
drama  editor  in  addition  to  her  work 
as  music  critic. 

•A.  B.  Brouillette,  of  the  Vincennes 
(Ind.)  Post,  completed  50  years  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  newspaper  field  in  that  city, 
recently  when  he  celebrated  his  62nd 
birthday.  He  started  with  the  Vincen¬ 
nes  Sun  at  the  age  of  12  and  later  be¬ 
came  a  pressman.  Several  years  later 
he  became  a  reporter  and  then  city  and 
managing  editor,  remaining  until  its 
merger  with  the  Commercial.  Shortly 
after  he  and  a  group  organized  the 
Times,  which  later  was  sold  and  be¬ 
came  the  Vincennes  Post. 

Charles  Erb.  sports  editor.  Eureka 
(Cal.)  Humboldt  Standard,  and  former 


University  of  California  quarterback, 
has  been  appointed  coach  of  the  Hum¬ 
boldt  State  football  team  for  a  period 
of  five  years. 

Robert  W.  Vincent,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  is  now  or 
the  Evening  Ledger  copy  desk. 

John  Brown,  formerly  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  has  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  copy  resk. 

Ernest  L.  Aleyer,  widely  known  Wis¬ 
consin  columnist,  has  resigned  from  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  to  go 
to  New  York. 

Charles  S.  Emerson  of  Aliami,  well 
known  in  F'lorida  newspaper  circles, 
has  bwn  appointed  publicity  director  ot 
the  New  Fort  Pierce  hotel. 

Benjamin  F'.  Sylvester,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  IForld- 
Herald,  who  resigned  last  September 
because  of  a  serious  eye  affliction,  re¬ 
joined  the  newspaper  Dec.  10  as  j 
columnist. 

Thomas  Traenor  has  transferred  from 
the  general  assignment  staff  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  to  the  Los  .-in- 
geles  Times  in  a  similar  capacity. 

Oscar  J.  Coffin,  University  of  North 
Carolina  journalism  professor,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  associate  editor  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (X.  C.)  Neu’s.  T.  M.  Pridgen, 
who  succeeds  him  has  for  the  past  three 
years  written  a  column,  “Leaves  from 
a  Political  Notebook.”  The  column  has 
been  suspended. 

Francis  J.  Power,  sports  writer  for 
the  New  York  Sun,  and  Mrs.  Power 
have  gone  to  Hollywood.  Power  will 
cover  the  Rose  Bowl  football  game  and 
other  Southern  California  sports  events. 

Russell  F'itzgerald  has  rejoined  thr 
Philadelphia  Ez’ening  Ledger  staff. 

Melburne  Huff,  veteran  reporter  for 
the  Birmingham  N ews-Age-Hcrald,  has 
resided  to  accept  a  position  in  tht 
sheriff’s  office. 

Don  Wright  has  resigned  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Cabi- 
tal-News. 

Charles  E.  Gay,  11,  recently  named 
radio  editor,  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News. 
has  been  made  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  new  radio  station  of 
the  Daton  News,  which  goes  on  the 
air  on  Jan.  15. 

Thomas  M.  Philipson  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  News- 
Times  as  assistant  state  editor. 

Emmett  Swisshelm,  copy  desk  chief, 
resigned  from  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  this  week  to  join  the  Nra 
York  Evening  Post.  Girard  Chaput  suc¬ 
ceeds  him  in  the  slot. 

Paul  Gray,  known  as  the  “youngest 
.Arkansas  editor,”  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Marianna  (Ark.)  Courier-Index. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

Robert  b.  norris  hi,  sports 

editor,  A/aco«  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  to 
Miss  Hazel  Humphries,  of  Alacon. 
Dec.  10. 

Lester  E.  Finley,  associate  editor, 
Shelby  County  Herald,  Shelbyville,  Mo, 
to  Miss  Opal  Hymer,  last  week. 

Danny  Danker,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
executive  handling  Lux  testimonials,  tc 
Lorena  Layson,  motion  picture  player,  < 
at  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  Dec.  6.  ( 

Miss  Vivian  J.  Taylor,  news  editor. 
Glasgow  (Ky.)  Daily  Nezvs,  to  John 
M.  Rosseau,  business  manager  of  th« 
News,  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Henry  F.  McKenna,  football  editor, 
Boston  Traveler,  to  Miss  Grace  Eliza¬ 
beth  Kane,  last  week,  in  East  Boston 
Charles  McCool,  of  the  advertising 
department,  Dayton  (O.)  Herald,  to 
Miss  Madge  Brown  of  Lewisburg,  0. 
The  marriage  took  place  on  Aug.  16- 
1934,  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

James  Brush  Hatcher,  of  the  Nw 
York  office.  Associated  Press,  to  Miss 
Helen  Jeanette  Edwards  of  Warren. 
O.,  there  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Thomas  Polleys  Krock,  son  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Krock,  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Anna 
Mildred  Hatch,  of  Toronto,  were  mar¬ 
ried  at  Toronto  Dec.  1. 
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REPEAT  ORDERS  SPELL  SUCCESS 

REPEAT  ORDERS  from  Newspapers  for 

CLINE  PRESS  DRIVES . . . 

CONTROL  AND  AUXILIARY  EQUIPMENT 

ordered  and  installed  in  1934 

Chicago  Tribune . for  32  Goss  Press  Units — 7  Folders 

(Previous  Orders:  Equipment  for  88  Units — 18  Folders) 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  .  .  for  18  Hoe  Press  Units — 4  Folders 

(Previous  Orders:  Equipment  for  10  Units — 2  Folders)  - 

St.  Louis  Star-Times  .  .  for  8  Hoe  Press  Units — 2  Folders 

for  8  Duplex  Press  Units — 2  Folders 

(Previous  Orders:  Equipment  for  4  Presses) 


New  York  News . for  8  Goss  Press  Units — 2  Folders 

for  10  Roto  Gravure  Units — 2  Folders 

(Previous  Orders:  Equipment  for  87  Units — 24  Folders) 

Toronto  Star . for  7  Hoe  Press  Units — 2  Folders 

for  2  Color  Presses  with  2  Folders 

(Previous  Orders:  Equipment  for  28  Units — 7  Folders) 


CLINE  Coordinated  Equipment  consists  of  PRESS 
DRIVES,  QUICK  ADJUSTMENT  REELS,  AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC  TENSIONS,  HIGH  SPEED  PASTERS,  PAPER 
BREAK  DETECTORS  and  WEB  SEVERING  DEVICES 


Cline  Electric  Mfg. Co. 


211  West  Wacicer  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Crocker  1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


220  East  42nd  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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OIL  BURNER  COMPANY 
RELIES  ON  DAILIES 

Increase  Advertising  16%  in  1934 
Over  1933 — Sales  Up  Over  40% 
as  President  Sees  Record 
Year  in  1935 


(Special  to  Editok  &  Tublisbeb) 

Detroit,  Dec.  13 — Launching  into  the 
oil  burner  field  in  1925,  The  Timken 
Silent  Automatic  Co.  gave  its  selling 
chieftains  a  chal¬ 
lenge  worthy  of 
their  mettle. 

Throughout  the 
nine  years  that 
this  old  company 
has  been  active  in 
this  new  business 
o  f  making  o  i  1 
burning  appa¬ 
ratus,  it  has  re¬ 
lied  upon  news¬ 
papers  almost 
exclus  i  V  e  1  y  to 
carry  its  voice. 

Pioneering  i  n 
any  industry  usu¬ 
ally  lays  a  double-barreled  load  on 
advertising.  And  Timken’s  pioneering 
was  no  exception.  The  advertising  task 
was  first  educational — to  teach  people 
the  advantages  of  automatic  oil-heat¬ 
ing,  and  finally  to  impart  the  merits  of 
Timken  apparatus.  Because  they  knew 
nothing  ab^t  oil  burners,  householders 
didn’t  want  any  of  them — say  nothing 
of  Timken! 

“The  day  on  which  that  first  factory 
retail  branch  was  established  in  Detroit 
in  1925,  we  were  faced  with  the  very 
distribution  problems  that  we  have  to¬ 
day,”  Willard  F.  Rockwell,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Timken  Silent  Automatic 
Co.,  recalled  for  “Editor  &  Publisher.” 

“So  the  reason  for  our  selecting  a 
newspaper  to  bear  the  first  announce¬ 
ment  of  our  entrance  into  the  oil  burner 
field  still  holds  today.” 

While  considered  a  national  factor  in 
the  oil  burner  industry,  the  Timken 
Company  does  not  by  any  means  sell 
burners  in  ail  parts  of  the  country, 
President  Rockwell  pointed  out. 

“We  have  made  broad  progress  since 
1925.  There  are  more  than  a  million 
domestic  oil  burners  in  use  today. 
But  we  still  have  a  tremendous  edu¬ 
cational  job  to  do.  Every  spring  we 
plan  an  advertising  campaign  to  run 
through  the  months  ^vhen  heating  prob¬ 
lems  are  uppermost  in  the  public  mind. 

“We  endeavor  to  show  householders 
through  our  advertising  that  they  can 
afford  to  rid  themselves  of  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  unsatisfactory  heating  that  is  both 
drudgery  for  them  and  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  their  families.  It  is  not  ad¬ 
vertising  that  can  be  expected  to  result 
in  imm^iate  sales,  but  it  is  designed  to 
get  inquiries.” 

While  sales,  rather  than  direct  re¬ 
sponses,  are  considered  a  better  meas¬ 
ure  of  advertising  efficiency,  sales  totals 
alone  could  not  be  followed  blindly,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  subject  to  too  many 
other  factors  such  as  man  power,  local 
prosperity,  local  employment  conditions, 
and  what  not,  it  was  pointed  out. 

President  Rockwell  termed  the  year 
1934  as  excellent  on  the  whole,  with 
a  decidedly  definite  upturn  in  the  last 
four  months  resulting  in  over  a  40% 
increase  in  sales. 

“Would  this  mean  that  you  have 
spent  a  correspondingly  larger  amount 
for  advertising?”  he  was  asked. 

“No,  not  exactly.  Our  advertising 
expenditures,  period  for  period,  are  only 
16  per  cent  ahead  of  last  year.  Here 
is  the  reason.  Our  price  is  substantially 
lower  this  year,  and  naturally  a  reduc¬ 
tion  took  place  also  in  the  advertising 
appropriation  per  burner,”  the  Timken 
president  answered. 

“As  an  indication  of  the  public’s  buy¬ 
ing  attitude,  or  its  receptiveness  to  your 
advertising,  or  perhaps  as  a  reflection 
of  improvement  in  general  business  con¬ 
ditions,  would  you  compare  the  number 
of  inquiries  you  received  in  1933  with 
the  total  for  1934?”  he  was  asked. 

“Certainly!  Improvement  was  defin- 


W.  F.  Rockwell 


CONFIDENCE  IN  GOVERNMENT  IS  RETURNING 

MILTON  DAMMANN 

President,  American  Safety  Razor  Corporation 
iBs  telegraph  to  Editok  k  Pdblishek) 

Definite  steps  along  the  pathway  of  recovery  are  evidencing  them¬ 
selves  all  over  the  country.  Confidence  in  the  government  is  return¬ 
ing.  The  reactionaries  and  the  “die  hards”  are  recognizing  that  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  New  Deal  is  here  to  stay.  Business  leaders  must  look 
forward  and  ring  down  the  curtain  on  the  past,  except  that  our  experi¬ 
ences  may  be  a  useful  guide  in  future  activities.  Unless  unlooked  for 
radical  measures  are  adopted  by  the  new  Congress  I  am  counting  on  the 
first  six  months  of  1935  to  produce  a  further  advance  in  national  recovery. 


ilely  revealed.  Inquiries  received  up 
to  Oct.  31  of  this  year  stand  28  per  cent 
ahead  of  the  total  for  the  whole  of 
1933.  Our  fall  season  has  been  much 
more  active  than  anticipated,  in  the 
light  of  records  for  the  first  six  months. 
With  improved  products,  wider  distri¬ 
bution  and  more  advertising  we  are 
looking  forward  to  a  record-breaking 
year  during  1935.”  Mr.  Rockwell  con¬ 
cluded. 


HARR  GETS  STATE  POST 
Dr.  Luther  A.  Harr,  treasurer  and 
economic  adviser  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  New  York  Evening  Post. 
has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  Banking 
by  Governor-elect  George  H.  Earle,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  will  take  office  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1935.  Dr.  Harr,  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  leading  economists,  has  been  an 
official  of  the  Record  and  Post  since 
March,  1934. 


SPRINGHELD  GUILD  ELECTS 

Valery  Burati,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Morning  Union,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Springfield  chapter  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  elected  are:  Vice-president,  Mar¬ 
shall  Bragdon  of  the  Republican;  secre¬ 
tary,  Miss  Mary  Helfant,  Republican; 
corresponding  secretary,  Frank  Bauer, 
Daily  News;  treasurer,  Ramon  Fobes, 
Daily  News.  Miss  Ruth  Davis  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  Daily 
News  unit  of  the  Springfield  chapter. 
The  chapter  now  numbers  over  30  mem¬ 
bers. 


SMITH  OPENS  BUREAU 

Fully  recovered  from  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  a  year  ago  at  Stratford  while 
photographing  riot  scenes,  Milford  L. 
Smith,  Toronto  Star  staff  reporter  and 
photographer  in  Hamilton  and  south¬ 
western  Ontario  six  years  until  he  re¬ 
signed  last  April  to  seek  renewed  health, 
has  opened  his  own  news  bureau,  oper¬ 
ating  from  Hamilton,  Ont. 


Miami’s  Business  Barometer 

is  Going  UP ! 

The  months  of  October  and  November  were  banner  months  in  Miami. 

Retail  business  enjoyed  a  splendid  increase  over  these  months  last 
year!  This  is  reflected  in  the  Miami  Herald’s  increase  in  advertising 
volume  of  47%.  Not  since  1926  has  the  Herald’s  volume  for  these 
two  months  exceeded  this  year’s  figure. 

Those  who  still  consider  Miami  a  “Seasonal  Town”  that  does  business 
only  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  will,  no  doubt,  be  amazed 
at  this  record.  And  think  what  Miami  will  be  in  January,  February, 

March  and  April! 

In  preparing  your  spring  schedule  .  .  .  “America’s  Brightest  Spot” 
should  head  this  list.  .  .  . 

The  Herald’s  Lineage  Hits  a  New  High 

For  October  and  November . 

1934  1,674,758  Lines 

1933  1,146,404  Lines 

Gain .  528,354  Lines 

Herald’s  Lead  Over  2nd  Paper: 

1934  (^6^0-  363,147  Lines 

1933  163,940  Lines 

CIRCULATION: 


The  U.  S.  Government  Statements  HERALD  2nd  PAPER. 
Show  the  average  Circulation  for:  daily  Sunday  daily  Sunday 


Year  Ending  Sept.  30,  1934  to  be.. 

46,767 

47,665 

32,551 

27,772 

Year  Ending  Sept.  30,  1933  to  be.. 

42,090 

42,433 

29,231 

24,845 

GAIN .  4,677  5,232  3,320  2,927 

The  Herald's  Circulation  Lead  Now  the  Largest  in  History 


The  Miami  Herald  has  more  subscribers  in  The  Miami  Herald’s  Circulation  in  Greater 
Metropolitan  Miami  than  there  are  roofs!  Miami  is  more  than  the  total  circulation  of 

the  other  paperl 

jltami  Irralii 

FLORIDA’S  MOST  IMPORTANT  NEWSPAPER 

FRANK  B.  SHUTTS,  Publisher 

National  Repmenlalitei: 

J.  P.  McKinney  &  son,  so  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York;  742  Market  St.,  San  Franciaco;  400  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago 
GEO.  M.  KOHN,  Inc.,  908  Walton  Building,  Atlanta,  Georgia 


Combining  Rotogravur 
Typographical  Printing 


The  First  of  its  Kind  in  this  Country  —  Recently 
Installed  in  the  Plant  of  the  Radio  Guide,  Chicago 

This  Hoe  Press  will  print,  fold,  staple  and  ders  with  wide  hardened  bearers;  special 
deliver  a  total  of  128  pages,  with  16  in  four  fountains  for  high  speed  gravure  with  hot 

colors,  16  in  rotogravure  and  the  balance  in  air  diynng  system;  revolving  turning  bars, 

black  and  white  at  a  running  speed  of  30,000  improved  nip  and  tuck  folding  mechanism, 

papers  per  hour.  Bleed  pages,  double  spreads  high  speed  rotary  stitcher  and  slow  down 

and  normal  pages  with  diversified  positions  deliveries. 

of  color  and  gravure  are  provided  for.  To  obtain  the  full  value  of  these  features. 

Quality  printing  at  this  high  speed  is  as-  Radio  Guide  has  installed  Hoe  Precision  Plate- 
sured  by  the  use  of  the  latest  improved  fea-  making  machinery,  embodying  all  the  latest 

tures  such  as  automatic  tensions,  anti-friction  Hoe  improvements  in  this  line, 

bearings,  helical,  spur  and  spiral  bevel  gears.  Thus  Hoe  makes  another  contribution  to 
perfectly  balanced  solid  forged  steel  cylin-  the  art  of  printing  and  publishing. 


\enerai 


BOSTON 
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Unique  Honolulu  Advertising  Campaign 
Effective  ^^Allee  Samee  Like  Amelika’’ 


U.  S.  FOREIGN  TRADE  SHOWS  IMPROVEMENT 

THOMAS  J.  WATSON 

President,  International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

JAM  looking  forward  with  increased  confidence  to  the  year  1935  as  one 
of  improvement.  We  have  evidence  that  substantial  gains  have  been 
registered  by  our  business  and  financial  institutions  during  the  past  year, 
and  that  the  trend  is  definitely  upward,  with  larger  payrolls,  increased 
employment,  and  rising  profits. 

Agriculture  reflects  a  definite  gain  in  purchasing  power.  Commerce 
and  industry,  after  a  long  period  of  hesitation,  are  once  again  moving 
forward. 

Our  trade  abroad  is  improving,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  ten 
months  of  1934  our  exports  have  increased  about  33  per  cent  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Exports  to  Europe  have  risen  21  per 
cent,  while  our  South  American  exports  are  up  50  per  cent,  and  those  to 
Central  America  44  per  cent.  Our  total  imports  likewise  show  a  gain  of 
15  per  cent. 

One  of  the  main  factors  contributing  to  industrial  recovery  may  be 
found  in  the  constantly  increasing  cooperation  among  political,  industrial, 
and  financial  leaders.  These  leaders  are  giving  attention  to  the  things 
that  are  ahead,  and  to  the  working  out  of  constructive  plans  which  will 
aid  in  bringing  about  a  solution  of  many  of  our  problems,  both  national 
and  international. 


The  story  of  Waikiki  Lau  Yee 
Chai  in  Honolulu  is  the  story  of  a 
well-planned  advertising  campaign,  the 
story  of  how,  in  five  years — and  five 
years  of  depression — a  small,  ordinary 
eating  place  grew  into  the  largest  and 


“Lau  Yee  Chai,”  outstanding  Hawaiian 
restaurant,  which  made  phenomenal 
progress  during  depression  through  a 
unique  advertising  campaign 

most  beautiful  Chinese  restaurant  in  the 
world. 

It  is  the  story  of  how  a  restaurant, 
facing  bankruptcy  with  no  more  than  50 
or  so  patrons  a  day,  has  attracted,  in 
the  last  year,  sometimes  2,000  diners  a 
day. 

It  is  the  story  of  how  personalized 
advertising,  of  a  kind  truly  unique,  has 
made  the  proprietor  of  the  restaurant, 
“Me  P.  Y.  Chong,”  one  of  the  best- 
known  characters  in  Honolulu  today, 
with  fame  rapidly  spreading  abroad. 

Except  for  a  small  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  over  the  radio  and  in  shipboard 
publications,  all  of  the  advertising  has 
been  done  in  Honolulu  daily  news¬ 
papers.  The  ads  have  been  small,  usually 
one  column  by  six  inches,  but  they 
have  been  constant,  usually  several  days 
a  week,  and  they  have  used  the  space 
to  good  advantage.  , 

They  have  been  decorated  with  Me 
P.  Y.  Chong’s  smiling  face,  and,  day 
after  day,  have  told  Honolulans  about 
Waikiki  Lau  Yee  Chai — “nicey  cool, 
comfable,  placey  lunch,  aftanoon  tea, 
cocktail,  dinna,  night  time  suppa.  Evly- 
ting  high  classey  China  style  beautiful, 
numba  one  good  kaukau  (food)  cosem 
too  cheap.” 

As  the  story  of  Lau  Yee  Chai’s  suc¬ 
cess  is  the  story  of  advertising  Mr. 
(Thong’s  personality,  you  must  know 
something  of  Mr.  (Thong  to  know  the 
whole  story  of  this  extraordinarily  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign. 

Mr.  Chong’s  father,  a  teacher  in  a 
Chinese  language  school  in  Honolulu, 
preceded  him  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
sending  for  him  17  years  ago.  The 
father  was  much  astounded  to  find  that 
the  boy,  instead  of  keeping  up  his 
classical  studies,  had  become  an  ap¬ 
prentice  to  a  cook,  working  at  the 
American  Club  at  Hongkong  and  other 
places.  The  boy  arrived  with  no  money 
and  no  knowledge  of  English,  and  the 
father’s  finances  being  low,  there  was 
nothing  for  the  son  to  do  but  get  a 
job  as  a  cook.  But  that  was  “all  lite” 
with  him.  As  he  says,  “Foh  money,  I 
tink  cook  welly  good  numba  one,  docta 
numba  two,  schola  numba  tlee.” 

He  cooked  for  large  Chinese  firms 
in  Honolulu,  which  then  made  a  cus¬ 
tom  of  boarding  their  employes,  then 
for  a  Japanese  tea  house,  and,  about 
14  years  ago,  opened  a  small  restaurant 
of  his  own  in  Chinatown.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  father’s  desire,  he  named 
it  “Lau  Yee  Chai” — “The  Meeting 
Place  of  Cultured  People.”  He  failed, 
opened  another  place,  and  managed  to 
keep  his  head  above  water.  A  few 
tourists  began  to  visit  the  Chinatown 


restaurant,  and  Me  P.  Y.  (^ong  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  opening  a  place  at 
Waikiki,  Honolulu,  tourist  center. 

He  took  over  a  small,  discontinued 
night  club  in  1929.  Copying  the  airs 
of  the  famous  Royal  Hawaiian  hotel  a 
few  blocks  away,  he  betook  himself 
from  the  kitchen,  donned  a  “taxido,” 
placed  his  waiters  in  white  uniforms, 
and  waited  for  business.  Very  little 
came. 

Late  in  1931,  he  took  his  problem  to 
George  Mellen,  president  of  Mellen 
Associates,  Ltd.,  Honolulu  agency. 

Mr.  Mellen  relates:  “I  saw  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  personalize  him  in  a  series 
of  newspaper  advertisements.  No  other 
medium  would  have  filled  the  purpose 
as  did  a  newspaper.  People  began 
reading  the  ads,  talking  about  Me  P,  Y. 
Chong,  and  clipping  the  ads  and  send¬ 
ing  them  to  friends. 

“Mr.  Chong  has  a  theatrical  flair 
which  lent  itself  perfectly  to  such  per¬ 
sonalized  advertising.  The  ads  have 
been  successful  because  they  are  gen¬ 
uine.  I  have  tried  to  reproduce  Mr. 
Chang’s  language  as  nearly  as  possible 
and  he  is  quick  to  pick  up  any  new 
word  or  idea  I  introduce.  He  does  not 
see  the  ads  until  they  appear  in  the 
paper,  and  then  he  can’t  read  them. 
But  his  wife  and  ‘numba  one  boy’  read 
them  to  him,  and  he  repeats  them  to 
his  next  patron.” 

Mr.  Mellen  felt  sure  the  ads  would 
bring  people  to  Lau  Yee  Chai,  and  he 
felt  sure  that  the  food  was  sufficient 
to  please  them,  but  he  did  not  approve 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  place.  So  he 
persuaded  Me  P.  Y.  Chong  to  discard 
the  “taxido”  and  put  on  Chinese  clothes 
and  the  waiters  to  don  (Thinese  smocks 
of  blue  and  matching  caps,  topped  by 
a  button.  They  protested  at  first,  but 
later  gained  pride  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  first  Lau  Yee  Chai  ad  appeared 
December  1,  1931.  Soon,  Me  P.  Y. 
Chong  was  turning  away  patrons.  He 
negotiated  a  loan  with  a  bank — where 
his  credit  was  all  too  shaky  a  few  short 
months  before — and  doubled  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  his  restaurant.  That  was  in 
1932.  Soon  he  was  again  turning  peo¬ 
ple  away,  and  he  started  plans  for 
improvements,  completed  early  this 
year,  which  gave  him  an  area  ten 
times  as  great  as  that  after  his  first 
enlargement. 

His  business  is  going  on  at  a  merry 
pace.  And  so  is  his  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  “Long  time,  door  close,  me  all 
time  kitchen,  nobody  know,”  Mr.  Chong 
declares.  “Now,  Missa  Mellen  come; 
plenty  good  idea.  Awatisey  open  door, 
now  plenty  numba  one  big  shot  sabe 
Me  P.  Y.  Chong.  Plenty  good  flen, 
evlybody,  plenty  good  businessey.” 


CAFE  OWNER  SUES  STA’nON 

Another  Firm  Got  Hit  Time  Despite 

Advance  Payment,  Complaint  Says 

Because,  he  alleges,  the  substitution 
of  another  cafe’s  dance  music  at  the 
same  hour  at  which  his  own  previously 
was  heard  has  caused  many  patrons  to 
believe  he  has  gone  out  of  business,  a 
Los  Angeles  restaurant  man  last  week 
filed  suit  for  $10,(XX)  damages  against 
the  Los  .Angeles  Broadcasting  Co.,  in 
Suj^rior  Court  there. 

The  plaintitT  is  Pedro  D.  Aguilar, 
proprietor  of  “El  Rancho”  Cafe.  He 
asserts  he  had  a  month-to-month  con¬ 
tract  with  the  broadcasting  company, 
and  although  he  had  paid  for  a  month’s 
time  in  advance,  the  company  removed 
its  equipment  and  began  substituting 
the  music  of  a  rival  cafe  last  Dec.  1 
over  its  station,  KFAC.  Aguilar  de¬ 
clares  he  advertised  in  newspapers  that 
his  program  could  be  heard  on  the  sta¬ 
tion  at  certain  times,  and  that  the  sub¬ 
stitution  has  damaged  his  business. 


SECOND  SON  TO  MINTONS 

Roy  Q.  Minton,  Southwestern  repre¬ 
sentative  for  King  Features  Syndicate, 
and  Mrs.  Minton  are  the  parents  of  a 
second  son,  bom  in  Dallas  Nov.  24. 


GUILD  ONE  YEAR  OLD 

The  Wilmington  Newspaper  Guild 
celebrated  its  first  anniversary  Dec. 
8  with  a  dinner  in  the  Hotel  Kent. 
At  the  annual  meeting  officers  were  re« 
elected  as  follows:  President,  Charles 
Lee  Reese,  Jr.,  of  the  Joumal-Every 
Evening;  vice-president,  Carl  T.  Wise, 
Morning  News;  secretary,  Walter  E. 
Smith,  Morning  News;  treasurer, 
George  Shtofman,  Journal-Every  Eve¬ 
ning.  — 

NEW  STOCKTON  PAPER 
Simultaneously  with  confirmation  of 
report  that  an  option  to  purchase  the 
Stockton  (Cal.)  Independent  had  been 


exercised  as  of  Dec.  1  by  C.  M.  Wheel¬ 
er,  of  Omaha  and  Denver,  came  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  start  of  a  new  daily, 
the  Stockton  Evening  News,  by  Mr. 
Wheeler.  The  78-year-old  Stockton 
Independent  has  been  discontinued  as  a 
morning  paper.  Franklin  O.  Schroeder, 
formerly  associated  with  newspapers  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  San  Diego,  Phoenix  and 
Denver,  is  editor  and  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher. 

MARKS  38TH  BIRTHDAY 

The  Lamar  Democrat,  of  Vernon, 
Ala.,  celebrated  its  38th  anniversary 
Nov.  29.  The  Democrat  is  owned  and 
edited  by  Lee  Barnes. 


The  Success 

of  An  Advertising  Campaign 
In  Syracuse,  New  York 

Whether  it  be  ^^TesC’  or  Regular 

IS  ASSURED  IN  THE 

SYRACUSE  JOURNAL 
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Central  New  York^s  Evening  Newspaper 


84/c 


'o  OF  IT’S  CmCUL.4TION  IS  CONCENTRATED 
IN  THE  CITY  AND  RETAIL  TRADING  ZONE 

26%  MORE  City  Circulation  than  the 
other  evening  newspaper. 

59%  MORE  City  Circulation  than  the 
morning  newspaper. 

54%  MORE  City  Home  Delivered  Circu¬ 
lation  than  the  other  evening  news¬ 
paper. 

20%  MORE  City  Home  Delivered  Circu¬ 
lation  than  the  Total  City  circulation 
of  the  morning  newspaper. 


FIRST— IN  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 

This  leadership  in  local  advertising  includes: 

in  Amusement  adirertising  lineage, 
in  Boot  and  Shoe  advertising  lineage, 
in  I>epartment  Store  advertising  lineage, 
in  Furniture  and  Household  advertising  lineage, 
in  (>rc»cery  advertising  lineage, 
in  Hotels  and  Restaurants  advertising  lineage, 
in  Ix>cal  Automotive  advertising  lineage, 
in  Jewelry  advertisiim  lineage. 

in  Toilet  Goods  and  Beauty  Shop  advertising  lineage, 
in  Total  Display  advertising  lineage, 
in  Classihed  advertising  lineage. 


SYRACUSE  JOURNAL 

Now  in  Its  10th  Year  of  Circulation  Leadership 
Nationally  Represented  by  RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 


rt 


The  West's  largest  and  leading 
Daily  Newspaper  now  offers  Color  • 
Advertising. 


The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald 
and  Express  is  completing  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  modern  color  equip¬ 
ment  and  will  be  able  to  offer  color 
advertising  early  in  1935. 

With  a  circulation  of  266,600  The 
Herald  and  Express  gives  the  daily 
newspaper  advertiser  the  largest 
coverage  available,  not  only  in  Los 
Angeles,  but  in  the  entire  West. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY 

PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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COL.  GEORGE  N.  McC  AIN, 
NEWSPAPERMAN,  DIES 

Noted  Writer  and  Traveler  Was  One 
of  American  Journalism’s  Color¬ 
ful  Figures  —  Worked  for 
Many  Pennsylvania  Dailies 


Geosge  N.  McCain 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  13 — Col.  George 
Nox  McCain,  noted  newspaperman, 
traveler  and  author,  and  one  of  the 
most  colorful  fig¬ 
ures  in  American 
journalism  in  the 
last  half  century, 
died  Dec.  11  at 
Fairmount  Farms, 
Roxborough,  at 
the  age  of  78. 

One  of  the 
most  widely 
traveled  n  e  w  s  - 
papermen  of  the 
last  few  genera¬ 
tions,  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cain  during  his 
career  had  visited 
Europe  and  South 
America  on  assignments  and  also 
traveled  in  Central  .America,  the  .Malay 
States,  China,  Japan,  North  Africa,  anil 
Alaska. 

During  his  newspaper  career,  which 
began  in  1878,  Col.  McCain  was  a  re¬ 
porter,  editor,  publisher,  columnist  and 
foreign  correspondent  for  newspapers 
in  this  city  and  elsewhere.  During  the 
World  W  ar  he  was  director  of  press 
news  for  Pennsylvania. 

Colonel  McCain  was  born  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  He  began  his  newspaper  career 
as  correspondent  for  the  Public  Times 
and  Mining  Journal,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Pa.  Later  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

In  1889  he  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette  and  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  as  its  correspondent.  Later  in 
the  same  year  he  began  his  association 
with  the  old  Philadelphia  Press,  which 
sent  him  on  many  long-distance  assign¬ 
ments  here  and  abroad. 

He  was  its  first  .Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  and  later  became  general 
political  writer  and  executive  in  several 
capacities.  His  assignments  abroad  be¬ 
fore  the  turn  of  the  century  included 
one  to  Spain  to  report  the  cholera 
epidemic  and  another  to  South  .America 
to  cover  the  controversy  between  V^ene- 
zuela  and  Great  Britain. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Relief  Expedition  to  Puerto  Rico, 
which  sailed  from  this  port  in  1899  on 
the  U.  S.  S.  Panther.  In  1901  he  was 
appointed  a  special  commissioner  of  the 
United  States  to  investigate  mail  routes 
in  .Alaska.  On  this  trip  he  traveled 
5,000  miles  on  land  and  water  through 
the  Klondike,  Cape  Nome,  the  Yukon 
and  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

In  1SK)3  he  went  to  Colorado  Springs 
to  become  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Gazette.  He  remained  there  two  years 
and  returned  to  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

As  a  political  writer  it  was  said  he 
knew  every  politician  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  1895  he  was  appfjinted  lieutenant- 
colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Daniel 
H.  Hastings,  which  accounted  for  the 
title  he  always  used.  He  was  dean  of 
legislative  correspondents  at  Harrisburg 
for  many  years  and  in  1899  was  elected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla¬ 
tive  Correspijndents’  .Ass<x:iation. 

In  19<j6  he  entered  the  travel  lecture 
field,  appearing  liefore  large  audiences 
throughout  the  United  States. 

.After  the  war  he  re-entired  news¬ 
paper  work,  joining  the  staff  of  the  old 
Philadelphia  J^ublic  J^cdger.  Later  he 
conducted  a  column  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  hiening  Hulletin  and  wrote  for 
other  newspapers  and  iieriodicals  until 
a  breakdown  in  health  forced  him  to 
give  up  all  activity  more  tlian  a  year 
ago. 

Col.  Mc(.^in  was  given  the  h«Aiorary 
degrees  of  M.A.  by  Bucknell  University 
in  18'/7  and  lAtt.lJ.  bv  Ursinus  College 
in  1922 

Funeral  services  were  held  t'xlay 
from  1820  frhestnut  street,  attended  by 
many  prominent  newspaper  and  p>ilitical 
figures.  Burial  was  private. 


STORE  TAX  CONFISCATORY 

judge  Calhoun  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  City  of  St.  Louis  has  held  that 
city's  chain  store  tax  ordinance  as  “un- 
leasonable,  oppressive,  arbitrary  and 
conliscatory,”  in  an  opinion  overruling 
the  demurrer  of  the  city  in  the  suit  oi 
the  chain  stores  to  enjoin  enforcement 
of  the  measure. 


DAN  SMITH  DIES  AT  69; 
NEWSPAPER  ARTIST 

Painted  Magazine  Covers  for  N.  Y. 

World  20  Years — Syndicated  by 
Hearst — Known  for  Oils 
and  Etchings  Also 

Dan  Smith,  magazine  and  newspaper 
artist,  whose  work  was  known  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  readers  in  the  United  States, 
died  Dec.  lU  in  New  York. 

Born  69  years  ago  at  Ivigtut,  Green¬ 
land,  Mr.  Smith  was  the  son  of  Danish 
parents.  He  came  to  this  country  as  a 
boy,  and  early  in  life  became  interested 
in  art  work.  After  studying  in  New 
York,  he  went  to  Copenhagen  at  the 
age  of  14  and  continued  his  art  studies 
at  the  Public  Arts  Institute.  Return¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States,  he  studied 
at  the  Philadelphia  .Academy  of  Fine 
Arts. 

Mr.  Smith  began  his  newspaper 
work  with  the  Hearst  organization  and 
covered  the  Spanish-American  War  for 
that  chain  of  newspapers.  For  a  short 
period  he  was  employed  by  the  New 
York  Herald,  leaving  it  to  join  the 
World,  with  which  he  was  associated 
for  many  years.  His  fame  as  an  ar¬ 
tist  was  made  during  the  years  he  was 
on  the  World.  His  drawings  were  syn¬ 
dicated  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  he  did  art  work  for  many  national 
magazines. 

For  20  years  he  drew  nearly  all  of  the 
covers  for  the  Sunday  magazine  of  the 
World. 

.As  an  artist  for  King  Features,  with 
which  he  was  associated  at  his  death, 
Mr.  Smith's  illustrations  appeared  in 
many  newspapers  and  magazines.  He 
had  also  done  considerable  work  in  oils 
and  had  etched.  At  his  death  he  was 
working  on  several  etchings  which 
were  to  have  appeared  in  national  maga¬ 
zines. 

One  of  his  hobbies  was  invention. 
Patents  on  a  steam  turbine  were  held  by 
him. 


CHICAGO  BODY  ELECTS 

John  T.  Fitzgerald.  Reynolds-Fitz- 
gerald.  Inc.,  was  re-elected  president, 
Newspai^r  Representatives’  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago,  Dec.  10.  Other  officers 
are :  John  E.  Lutz,  vice-president ; 

Walter  Doney,  Texas  Daily  Press 
League,  Inc.,  secretary ;  and  H.  E. 
Scheerer,  Scheerer,  Inc.,  treasurer. 
•\lemt>ers  of  the  board  of  directors: 
Joseph  A.  McOwen,  George  A.  Mc- 
Devitt  Company,  for  two  years :  W.  T. 
Cresmer,  Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cres- 
mer,  and  Sylvester  Blish,  John  Budd 
Company,  for  one  year. 


For  less  than 
the  cost  of  a 
cub  reporter: 

A  Science 

Editorial 

Staff 

Newt,  Features,  Pictures 
from  all  fields  of  Science 

SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

Wasbington,  D.  C. 


DULUTH 

MINNESOTA 
1935  Presents 

The  best  sales  opportunity 
in  4  years 


A  survey  by  the  National  Retail 
Credit  Association  reveals  that 
Duluth  business  shows  increased 
gains — Sales  are  up — Collections 
are  up  and  Bank  Deposits  have 
increased  by  more  than  three  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  over  a  year  ago. 

Duluth  at  the  head  of  the  lakes, 
in  the  heart  of  an  industrial  and 
agricultural  region,  handles  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  shipping  second  only  to 
New  York. 

The  people  of  Duluth  are  busy — 
they  can  and  do  buy  what  they 
want. 

The  most  valuable  service  that 
manufacturers  and  distributors 
could  find  at  their  command  is  the 
complete  coverage  of  Duluth  and 
its  market  daily  and  Sunday  by  the 

DULUTH  HERALD 
and  NEWS  TRIBUNE 

PAUL  BLOCK  and  ASSOCIATES 

.Vafi'o/iaf  AtlcertiHing  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 

DTHHOIT  SA.\  FHA.NCISCO  LOS  ANflKLES 


Mae  West  is  sorta  famous  for 
this  year’s  fancy  figure.  And 
so.  if  we  may  point  a  bit.  is 
the  Chicago  .American.  The 
advertising  linage  figures 
shout  for  themselves.  But. 
lest  you've  forgotten,  we  would 
like  to  remind  you  that  this 
outstanding  leadership  in  ad¬ 
vertising  gain  is  not  a  flash 
in  the  pan.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  (and  record)  it's  been 
going  on  for  eleven  months. 
Just  to  give  you  an  idea: 


The  .American  led  all  Chicago 
daily  papers  in  RET.AIL  Dis¬ 
play  .Advertising  gain. 


The  American  led  the  Daily 
Newt — 518,924  lines  gain  in 
Retail  Display  against  4,956 
lines  lost. 


Of  course,  such  substantial 
gains  don't  just  happen. 
There’s  a  reason  behind  this 
Success  Story.  In  a  sentence 
— the  .American  is  CLICKING 
for  advertisers.  Month  after 
month,  its  golden  rule  has 
been:  SALES  THE  NEXT 

DAY  .AND  PLENTY  OF 
THEM. 


(All  figures  are  for  the  first 
11  months.  1934.) 


The  American  led  all  Chicago 
daily  papers  in  TOT.AL  Dis¬ 
play  .Advertising  gain. 


There  can  be  no  question 
about  it.  Right  now.  the 
.American  is  Chicago’s  Best 
Seller.  .A  word  to  the  wise  is 
—ADVERTISE. 


The  American  led  the  Daily 
News — 1 ,098,180  lines  gain 
in  Display  Advertising  against 
111,885  lines. 


CHICAGO  AMERICAN 


.  .  .  more  Buying  Power  to  you 


KKI*HK^iK!\TATI VK^i;  ft'- 
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Advertising  Agencies 

ADVERTISER  DEFENDS 
AGENCY  COMMISSION 

Client**  Attempt*  to  ‘ChUel’  on  15% 
Mny  Do  Seriou*  Damage  to  Whole 
Advertiaing  Program,  Warn* 

Pet  MUk  Chief 


Outspoken  criticism  of  attempts  at 
“chiseling”  by  some  advertisers  on  the 
advertising  agency’s  commission,  was 
voiced  by  an  important  advertiser  when 
W.  T.  Nardin,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Pet  Milk  Company, 
St.  Louis,  addressed  the  St.  Louis  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  Dec.  4.  The  company  is 
one  whose  advertising  won  three  Har¬ 
vard  awards. 

Mr.  Nardin  spoke  out  for  advertising 
as  an  educational  force,  for  agency  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  powerful  inliuence  for  better 
advertising,  and  for  full  cooperation  by 
clients  with  their  agents.  He  termed 
advertising  based  on  "nothing  but  price,” 
— most  of  it  prepared  witliout  agency 
service — a  hindrance  to  the  recovery 
program. 

"Here's  a  fact  of  striking  signific¬ 
ance,”  he  said.  "In  the  mortality  of  the 
depression,  the  rate  has  been  lower  and 
the  loss  lighter  among  those  companies 
engaged  in  constructive  advertising 
under  agency  direction  than  in  any  in¬ 
dustrial  class.  Among  those  companies 
price  has  been  least  depressed,  wages 
less  lowered,  unemployment  less  preval¬ 
ent,  and  profits  less  nearly  destroyed.” 

lurning  to  the  agency  commission 
system,  he  said: 

"There  are  a  whole  flock  of  follies, 
practiced  by  both  client  and  agency 
growing  out  of  the  point  of  compensa¬ 
tion  of  the  agency — the  one  point,  and 
that  a  minor  one,  where  the  interest  of 
the  client  and  the  agency  are  in  conflict. 
That  often-argued-over  and  badly- 
abused  15  per  cent — unfortunately,  yet 
necessarily,  I  think,  somewhat  arbit¬ 
rarily  determined  by  those  of  collateral 
interest — has  provoked  the  development 
between  client  and  agency  of  a  peculiar 
type  of  what  has  come  to  be  called 
‘chiseling.’  The  attitude  of  the  client 
toward  this  15  per  cent  of  his  expen¬ 
diture  often  causes  him  to  do  damage 
to  the  remaining  85  per  cent,  and,  even 
beyond  that,  to  do  damage  to  his  busi¬ 
ness  outside  of  his  advertising. 

"The  clients  are  not  rare,  who  indulg¬ 
ing  their  prejudice  against  the  hated 
15  per  cent,  deprive  the  agency  of  part 
of  this  compensation  by  undertaking  to 
do  for  themselves  what  the  agency  could 
do  much  better  for  them;  or  by  demand¬ 
ing  that  the  agency  do  for  them,  with¬ 
out  charge,  what  they  could  better  do 
for  themselves.  Many  a  client  is  send¬ 
ing  to  the  public  terrible  material,  pre- 
par^  by  his  own  organization,  to  avoid 
paying  the  agency  a  commission  on  the 
cost  of  preparing  it.  The  Lord  alone 
can  know  how  many  cases  there  have 
been  of  service  demanded  from  the 
agent,  without  charge,  to  make  him 
better  earn  the  15  per  cent  he  received 
on  space  purchased,  where  the  client 
was  damaged  rather  than  benefited  by 
relying  on  the  service.  Probably  the 
best  example  of  this  is  the  market  sur¬ 
vey  exacts  of  the  agency,  the  result  ot 
which  is  relied  upon  by  the  client,  when 
a  properly  functioning  sales  department, 
doing  the  work  for  itself,  would  have 
discovered  that  the  result  relied  upon 
was  grossly  inaccurate,  or  misleading, 
or  all  wrong.  The  damage  to  the  client 
in  such  a  case  extends  far  beyond  the 
lumts  of  damage  to  his  advertising, 
though  that  is  surely  damaged. 

“It  is  my  conviction  that  no  one  em¬ 
ploying  any  character  of  personal  ser¬ 
vice  ever  received  the  maximum  of  good 
service  for  compensation  grudgingly 
paid. 

“I’m  sure  it  is  unnecessary  now  for 
me  to  say  that  I  believe  firmly  in  the 
usefulness  of  the  advertising  agencies. 
I  question  the  soundness  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  any  advertiser  who  attempts  to 
get  along  without  an  agency.  I  know 
the  judgment  of  the  advertiser  is  bad 
who,  having  an  agency,  fails  to  give  it 

the  fullest  confidence  and  cooperation.” 


AIR-CONDITIONING  PLANS 

\’ance  C.  Woodcox,  Kelvinator  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  director, 
has  announced  that  John  S.  Garceau 
had  been  appointed  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  company’s  air 
conditioning  division.  He  has  been 
with  Kelvinator  since  1927,  the  past 
three  years  as  domestic  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager.  Kelvinator 
set  a  precedent  this  year  by  scheduling 
a  air  conditioning  advertising  program 
for  the  fall  and  winter  months,  and 
this  effort  will  be  greatly  accelerated 
next  year,  it  has  been  announced.  Most 
of  the  early  promotion  will  be  directed 
toward  restaurants,  hotels,  stores. 


OXYDOL  IN  SPECIAL  DEAL 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  is  releasing 
large-size  display  advertising  copy  to 
about  25  newspapers,  announcing  a 
special  deal  in  which  a  cake  of  Lava 
soap  is  given  free  with  the  purchase  of 
one  25-cent  package  of  Oxydol.  The 
advertising  is  being  placed  by  Procter 
&  Gamble  salesmen  on  a  one-time  basis 
in  different  cities,  depending  upon  ship¬ 
ments  of  Lava  soap  to  those  points  on 
the  schedule.  It  is  prepared  by  Black- 
ett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


HANDUNG  FOREIGN  COPY 

Overseas  advertising  of  Reo  Motor 
Car  Company  is  now  being  handled  by 
the  foreign  division  of  the  New  York 
office  of  Maxon,  Inc.  This  brings  all 
Reo  passenger  car  and  Speed  \Vagon 
advertising  under  the  one  agency  that 
has  for  several  years  handled  Reo  do¬ 
mestic  advertising  in  its  home  office  in 
Detroit.  Frank  B.  Amos  is  the  account 
executive  on  Reo’s  foreign  advertising. 


PEPSODENT  TO  USE  COMICS 

Pepsodent  Company,  Chicago,  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  use  special  copy  in  Sunday 
newspaper  color  comic  sections  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  cities  early  in  January,  it  was 
learned  this  week.  The  advertising  will 
mark  Pepsodent’s  first  use  of  this  type 
of  newspaper  copy.  The  advertising 
will  be  placed  by  the  Chicago  office  of 
Lord  &  Thomas. 


MILESTONE  AGENCY  TO  N.  Y. 

Milestone  .Advertising  Agency,  until 
recently  located  in  Brooklyn,  has  opened 
offices  at  50  Church  street,  New  York 
City.  Alfred  Levetown  and  Alfred  G. 
Cohen  are  owners  of  the  agency,  which 
specializes  in  editing,  publishing  and 
producing  house  magazines. 


PLACING  HOTEL  COPY 

The  hotel  division  of  Craven  &  Hed¬ 
rick,  New  York  agency,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  place  the  advertising  of  the 
Charlotte  Harbor,  resort  hotel  con¬ 
trolled  by  Barron  G.  Collier,  at  Punta 
Gorda,  Fla. 


NEO-AIRE  APPOINTS 

Neo-Aire,  Inc.,  New  York,  distribu¬ 
tor  of  Neo-Aire,  a  portable  home  air 
conditioner,  has  appointed  Badger  and 
Browning  &  Hersey,  Inc.,  New  York, 
to  handle  the  account. 


281,563 

was  the  averase  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Morning  and  Evening  issues) 
(or  the  month  of 

NOVEMBER,  1934 

This'  represents  A  GAIN  OF 
1 1 ,021  OVER  NOVEMBER,  1933 
.  .  .  The  Sunday  Sun  circulation 
averaged  191,913  per  Sunday  for 
November,  1934 — a  gain  of  7,475 
over  November,  1933. 

Epmyihing  in  BaMmorm 
Bmpoitma  Amund 

THE  tuam  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


R.  V.  SOLUTT  RESIGNS; 
LASKER  PRESIDENT 


Active  Direction  of  Lord  &.  Thome* 
Agency  Goe*  Beck  to  Cheirmen 
— FrencUco  en  Executive 
Vice-Pre*ident 


Climaxing  a  series  of  recent  changes 
in  directing  personnel  of  the  Lord  & 
Thomes  agency,  Ralph  V.  Sollitt,  the 
president  since  1931,  announced  his 
resig|nation  from  that  office  Dec.  12. 
He  is  retiring  from  business,  but  will 
continue  as  a  director  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  He  has  been  associated  with 
Lord  &  Thomas  since  1923,  serving  in 
Chicago  as  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
later  as  executive  vice-president,  before 
becoming  president  and  transferring  his 
headquarters  to  New  York. 

The  office  of  president  will  be  taken 
by  Albert  D.  Lasker,  who  was  president 
from  1924  to  1926,  inclusive,  and  who 
has  been  chairman  of  the  board  since. 
In  this  capacity,  Mr.  Lasker  will  be  the 
active  directing  head  of  the  agency, 
continuing  his  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
He  will  have  the  assistance  of  two 
executive  vice-presidents :  Sheldon  R. 
Coons,  in  the  New  York  office,  whose 
election  was  recently  announc^;  and 
Don  Francisco,  in  the  Los  Angeles 
office,  whose  election  was  announced 
this  week. 

Under  the  set-up  announced  this 
week,  there  are  also  seven  vice-presi¬ 
dents  :  Montague  H.  Hackett,  Albert  W. 
Sherer,  Ral]^  D.  Allum,  Thomas  M. 
Keresey,  David  M.  Noyes,  Steve  Han- 
nagan,  and  Stuart  Sherman. 

Mr.  Hackett,  Mr.  Keresev.  and  Mr. 
Hannagan  are  resident  in  New  York; 
the  others  in  Chicago. 

The  secretary-treasurer  is  William 
R.  Sachse,  resident  in  Chicago. 

T.  W.  Braun,  who  for  ten  months 
has  been  organizing  an  enlarged  mar¬ 
keting  and  research  department  in  the 
United  States  offices  of  Lord  & 
Thomas,  Inc.,  is  leaving  the  agency  and 
will  return  to  the  Pacific  Coast  about 


Jan.  1,  it  is  announced.  He  will  re¬ 
sume  active  management  of  Braun  & 
Co.,  engineers  and  marketing  econ¬ 
omists,  a  firm  which  he  has  headed  lot 
some  time. 

Lord  &  Thomas  also  annoimced  this 
week  that  Montague  H.  Hackett,  vice- 
president,  had  been  elected  a  director. 


H.  B.  HALL  AGENCY  PARTNER 

Har^  B.  Hall,  Milwaukee  business 
executive,  has  purchased  an  interest  in 
the  advertising  agency  of  Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap  Associates,  Inc.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  according  to  announcement  by 
Walter  F.  Dunlap,  president  of  the 
ageni^.  Mr.  Hall  will  become  actively 
associated  with  the  agency  as  a  partner 
on  Jan.  1.  He  has  been  an  executive  of 
the  American  Appraisal  Company  for 
18  years  erving  successively  as  district 
manager,  general  sales  and  advertising 
manager,  and  member  of  the  Board  of 
'Directors.  He  will  retain  his  interest 
in  the  American  Appraisal  Company 
and  will  devote  a  portion  of  his  activi¬ 
ties  to  that  organization. 


DOOUTTLE  EXPANDS  SERVICE 

Edgar  L.  Bloomster  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  art  director  of  Doolittle  &  Co, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  advertising  and  prom^ 
tion  house.  A  pioneer  firm  in  direct 
mail  advertising,  Doolittle  &  Co.,  is  pur¬ 
suing  a  program  of  expansion  into  other 
branches  of  advertising  and  creative 
work. 


GRAY  AGENCY  NAMED 

East  K-O-Kol  Company,  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  Kolokay,  a 
preparation  for  the  relief  of  colitis  and 
intestinal  disorders,  has  appointed  Jer¬ 
ome  B.  Gray  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  to 
direct  its  account.  Magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  are  being  used. 

NEW  KANSAS  CITY  AGENCY 

Frank  L.  Brittain,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  Frankel,  Frank  &  Co., 
has  opened  an  advertising  agency  in  the 
Lathrop  building,  Kansas  City. 


We  Carried 

17  of  the  22 

advertisers  whose  success 
story  appears  in  this  issue 


Our  average  is  even  a  little 
better  than  this,  since  one 
or  two  of  the  accounts  did 
not  advertise  in  Buffalo. 


COURIER  EXPRESS 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Represented  Nationally  by 
LORENZEN  &  THOMPSON,  INC. 

New  York  Detroit  Los  Anxele*  Chiesfo 
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LINOTYPE 


•  TRADE 


SUFFERING  FROM  FIGUREPHOBIA? 


Do  you  have  a  sinking  feeling  when  you  see  a  page  of  copy  filled  with 
price  figures?  Are  you  sure  you  will  run  out  of  sorts?  Do  you  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  the  time  it  will  take  to  fit  it  all  together?  Do  you 
break  into  a  cold  sweat  over  the  possibility  that  some  of  those  figures 
will  drop  out  or  get  transposed  after  they  are  proof-read? 

If  so,  you  are  suffering  from  the  same  thing  as  a  lot  of  other  mechan¬ 
ical  executives.  And  it’s  a  condition  that  is  easily  remedied.  A  2-in-l 
Model  14  Linotype  in  your  ad-alley  will  cure  that  fear  of  figures  in  a 
jiffy  ...  it  handles  them  so  easily.  They  are  cast  overhanging  on  the  same 
slug  with  the  descriptive  copy.  No  cutting  or  fitting;  no  chance  for 
drop-outs  or  transpositions. 

Here  Is  one  suggested  equipment.  Just  see  how  many  sizes  you  can 
carry  on  the  one  machine!  Many  other  equally  versatile  equipments  can 
be  arranged  to  suit  any  advertiser’s  style. 


,  yOtt* 
Vie  otvy 


First  Main  Magazine  (72-channel  split) 

24  point  Goratnond  Bold 

lower  case  in  lower  case  chonnels 


First  Auxiliory  Magazine 

24  point  Garomond  Bold  cops  and  figures 


This  equipment  demonstrates 
the  usefulness  of  the 
Linotype  Garamond  Family 


HOW  IS  123 


how  is  one  to 


30  point  Goromond 
lower  cose  in  cop  channels 


Second  Auxiliary  Magazine 
30  point  (Soromorx)  cops  and  figures 


HOW  IS  12 


Second  Main  Magazine  (90-chonnel) 

12  point  (Saramond  with  Goromond  Italic 

HOW  is  one  to  assess  and  ev 
HOW  is  one  to  assess  and  ev 


Third  Auxiliary  Magazine 

30  point  Gararrwnd  Bold  cops  and  figures 


Third  Moin  Mogazine  (90-channel) 

10  point  (Soromond  with  (SarorrxjrKd  Italic 

HOW  is  one  to  assess  and  evalua 
HOW  is  one  to  assess  and  evalua 


HOW  IS  12 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY  •  29  RYERSON  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y 
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brewers  to  Try  Voluntary  Cooperative  Campaign — What 
_ Is  an  **Adequate”  Magazine  PriceP 


Brewers  of  the 

abandoned  the  idea  of  raising  a 
fund  of  some  millions  for  a  cooperative 
advertising  campaign,  will  undertake  a 
substitute  effort  that  is  expected  to  give 
unified  aim  to  much  of  the  advertising 
done  by  the  big  companies,  minimize 
objectionable  competitive  copy,  and 
possibly  add  substantially  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  done  by  local  brewers. 

B^ind  the  plan,  it  becomes  evident, 
is  a  determination  of  the  brewing  in¬ 
dustry  to  separate  itself  from  stronger 
drinks  and  to  improve  the  reputation  of 
beer,  p^tly  to  increase  the  number  of 
beer  drinkers,  but  partly  with  a  view  to 
escaping  future  legal  restrictions  in  case 
there  is  a  swing  back  toward  prohibition 
sentiment  Expressions  by  leaders  in 
the  movement  indicate  some  of  them  see 
much  more  than  a  routine  copy  service 
for  brewers. 

If  successful  in  a  large  way,  the  plan 
will  be  interesting  evidence  as  to  the 
possibility  of  voluntary  action  in  an  in¬ 
dustry  to  bar  the  competitive  copy 
.  which  has  caused  much  criticism  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 

The  proposal  was  first  publicly  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  October  convention  of  the 
United  States  Brewers  Association,  at 
which  Fred  Millis,  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  specialist,  made  his  report  opjwsing 
a  centralized  campaign  until  sufficient 
funds  could  be  pledged  to  insure  a  thor¬ 
ough-going  three-year  campaign. 
Spiking  at  the  same  session,  Harry  J. 
Winsten,  of  the  New  York  advertising 
agency  of  Kelly,  Nason  &  Roosevelt, 
Inc.,  outlined  the  plan  which  has  now 
been  adopted. 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

nation,  having  \\  illiani  S.  Walker,  Duquesne  Brewing 
Co.,  Pittsburgh;  Henry  Gorski,  P,  Bal- 
lantine  &  Sons,  Newark,  N.  J.  Two 
alternates  were  named :  Gilbert  A. 
Hensler,  of  Jos.  Hensler  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  T.  Buechner, 
of  Liebmann  Breweries,  Brooklyn. 


NATIONAL  SURETY  CAMPAIGN 

The  National  Surety  Corporation  has 
appointed  Publicity  Associates,  of  350 
hiith  avenue,  as  advertising  and  public 
relations  counsel.  An  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  trade  and  industrial  publica¬ 
tions  will  be  instituted  in  January,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Hudson  Advertising 
Company,  75  West  street.  Sherman  G. 
Drake,  vice-president  ot  National  Surety 
Corporation,  and  Josef  Israels,  11., 
president  of  Publicity  Associates,  will 
direct  the  campaign.  Expansion  into 
newspapers  and  other  publications  of 
general  interest  is  expected  later. 


AD  TIPS 


“"^HIS  is  Macy’s  first  advertisement 
A  in  the  Mirror,”  announced  a  page 
advertisement  in  the  New  York  Mirror 
Dec.  12.  Among  other  things  this  first 
copy  advertised  Macy’s  ‘‘real  human 
warmth,”  red  flannel  underwear,  playing 
cards,  caracul  coats,  the  New  York 
City  sales  tax  of  2  per  cent  more  and 
the  Macy  price  pledge  (stereotyped  ver¬ 
sion)  of  6  per  cent  less. 


There  win  be  no  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  fund  and  no  centralized 
space  buying.  Each  brewer  will  decide 
the  extent  to  which  he  will  participate, 
and  will  buy  his  own  space. 

The  plans  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Win- 
sten’s  agency  will  be  carried  out  by  an 
Advertising  Council  of  the  United 
States  Brewers  Association,  seven 
members  of  which  were  appointed  this 
week.  C.  D.  Williams,  secretary  of  the 
association,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  after  the  holidays  another  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Chicago,  when  a  western 
division  of  the  council  will  be  organ¬ 
ized.  The  two  divisions  will  meet  to- 
t'ether  later  in  January  to  inaugurate 
the  program. 

The  effort  is  confined  to  newspaper 
advertising,  and  those  in  charge  are 
hoping  for  newspaper  solicitation  of 
local  breweries  to  increase  the  use  of 
the  cooperative  copy  to  be  furnished 
brewers.  Larger  breweries,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  will  continue  to  handle  their  own 
copy,  but  to  some  extent  will  take  their 
cue  from  the  cooperative  copy.  .■\  bul¬ 
letin  and  mat  service  will  lie  provided 
each  month.  Expenses  are  paid  by  the 
association,  with  a  nominal  charge  to 
non-member  brewers  using  the  material. 

Members  of  the  council  thus  far 
named  are:  Schuyler  Patterson,  Lion 
Brewery,  New  York;  A.  H.  Deute, 
Jacob  Ruppert  Brewery,  New  York; 
Ernest  H.  Gross,  Harvard  Brewing 
Co.,  Lowell,  Mass,;  Hal  Johnson,  Blatz 
Brewing  Co.,  Milwaukee;  George  Til¬ 
ton.  .\nheuser-Busch,  Inc.,  St.  Louis; 


CURRENT  rulings  of  the  Postofficc 
Department  encouraging  distribu¬ 
tion  of  free  publications  at  third-class 
rates  reminded  Houston  Harte,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  5‘aw  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Standard-Times — who  reminded  us — 
that  at  one  time  the  Postoffice  De¬ 
partment  considered  a  subscription  price 
of  10  cents  a  year  “inadequate”  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  break  up  distribu¬ 
tion  of  a  magazine  with  a  huge  na¬ 
tional  circulation.  That  was  the  IVo- 
man’s  Farm  Journal,  published  by  Ed. 
Lewis,  busy  promoter,  at  University 
City,  Mo.,  just  outside  St.  Louis. 
When  its  second-class  mailing  privi¬ 
leges  were  withdrawn,  in  1907,  there 
was  no  cushion  of  rulings  such  as  those 
existing  today  for  cheap  distribution  in 
bulk,  and  the  Lewis  publications  went 
out  of  existence  after  a  long  period  of 
litigation,  fraud  orders,  etc. 

Postoffice  officials  at  Washington 
told  Editor  &  Publisher's  correspon¬ 
dent  that  there  was  no  conflict  between 
the  ruling  of  1%7  taking  away  Lewis’ 
second-class  privileges  and  recent  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Rural  Progress,  Chicago,  a 
free  farm  journal,  for  distribution  at 
third-class  rates  to  aU.  rural  residents 
of  specified  Midwest  states.  This  is  ob¬ 
viously  correct  so  far  as  the  letter  of 
the  regulations  is  concerned.  The  new 
publication  will  pay  postal  rates  much 
higher  than  those  for  second-class 
matter,  and  thereby  escape  numer¬ 
ous  second-class  restrictions.  Third- 
class  rates  include  a  bulk  rate  of  eight 
cents  a  pound,  which  figures  out  to 
about  one  cent  a  copy  for  the  32-page  first 
issue  of  Rural  Progress.  Second-class 
charge  is  1^4  cents  a  pound  for  read¬ 
ing  matter  and  154  to  7  cents  a  pound 
on  advertising  matter,  depending  upon 
the  zone  of  delivery.  But  while  paying 
more  postage,  the  new  free  paper  would 
make  important  savings  in  circulation 
and  mailing  departments. 

One  fundamental  problem  remains : 
the  advertising  value  attributable  to 
such  free  circulation,  especially  if  there 
should  be  a  flood  of  new  papers 
crammed  into  every  mailbox. 


JORDAN  JOINS  STUDEBAKER 

Edward  S.  Jordan,  who  formerly 
headed  the  automobile  company  that 
bore  his  name,  has  been  appointed  to 
assist  in  promotional  activities  of  the 
Studebaker  Sales  Corporation,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  Paul  G.  Hoff¬ 
man,  president.  Mr.  Jordan,  who  gained 
fame  because  he  stressed  the  thrills  of 
motoring  instead  of  mechanics,  began 
his  advertising  career  with  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company.  Later  he  be¬ 
came  associated  with  Thomas  B.  Jef¬ 
fery,  pioneer  motor  car  builder.  In  1917 
he  formed  the  Jordan  Motor  Company. 


WALGREEN  HITS  BOOTLEGGER 

In  full-page  advertisements  appearing 
in  Chicago  newspapers  this  week, 
Walgreen  Company  took  occasion  to 
waim  the  public  against  the  purchase 
of  liquor  from  questionable  sources.  The 
ad,  headed  “12  Months  of  Repeal,”  made 
the  assertion  that  “it  is  estimated  that 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  liquors  consumed 
in  the  United  States  are  bootleg 
liquors.”  _ 


OAKLAND  AGENCY  NAMED 

Tomaschke-Elliott,  Inc.,  Oakland, 
Cal.,  has  been  named  to  direct  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  for  the  Berkeley  Shield 
Mfg.  Co.,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  the  S.  T. 
Johnson  Company,  Oakland,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  oil  burners. 


Blufkt‘lt->umplr-lluinmert,  Inc.,  ca 
Xortii  La  Salle  street.  Chicago.  Issuing 
orders  to  newspapers  on  J.  .\.  rolger 
Coilee  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.  11.  Broun  .^dvertisiiiB  Company,  140 
South  Uearhoru  street,  Chicago.  I  sing 
some  newspapers  on  Safe-Kurl  Company, 
Ciuciiiuuti.  ,  ..  ,, 

t'hurchlll-llall,  Inc.,  ■JOO  Mauison  avenue. 
New  York.  Now  hunilliug^  acc9uut  for 
Velogen,  luc.,  hand  lotion.  New  York. 

•I.  tl.  Craig  Agency,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Placing  orders  with  some  New  York 
newspapers  for  the  IMamond  State  Dis 
tilling  Company,  Old  Delaware  Apple 
Brandy,  Cheswold,  Del. 

Ulrsbon-UarUcId,  Inc.,  10  East  40th 
street.  New  York,  lias  secured  the  fol¬ 
lowing  accounts;  Cohen.  Goldman  &  Co., 
Knitex  Clothing  New  York;  Uroadstreets. 
clothing.  New  York  and  London  Char¬ 
acter  Shoes,  New  York. 

.\l  Paul  Lefton  Company,  161(  I  eunsyl- 
vauia  Building,  Philadelphia.  Kenewing 
contracts  with  newspapers  generally  for 
the  Continental  Distilling  Company, 
Whiskies.  Philadelphia. 

•lolin  Thomas  Miller,  <1  West  35th 
street.  New  York.  I’lacing  orders  with 
newspapers  In  various  sections  for  the 
rtica  Knitting  Company,  Bodyguard 
underwear,  Vtlca,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Dallas  Beach.  30  Clinton  street, 
Newark  N.  J.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  various  sections  for  the 
National  Oil  Products  Company,  Admlra 
cion  shampoo,  Harrison,  N.  J. 

Kelncke-Ellls-Younggreen  &  Finn,  520 
.North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Send¬ 
ing  orders  to  newspapers  on  Glenmore 
Distilling  Company,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Kiegel  A  Leffingwell,  Inc.,  25  West 
4.‘ith  street.  New  York.  Placing  orders 
with  some  newspapers  In  metropolitan 
cities  for  McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.. 
Whiskies,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Kuthrauff  St  Ryan  Inc.,  405  Lexington 
avenue.  New*  York.  Renewing  contracts 
with  newspapers  generally  for  the  Dis¬ 
tilled  Liquors  Corporation,  brandies,  etc.. 
New  York. 

Scheck  .Ydvcrtlsing  Agency,  9  Clinton 
street,  Newark,  N.  J.  Placing  orders 
with  some  New  York  newspapers  for 
Batjer  &  Company,  Whiskies,  New  York. 

Norman  D.  Waters  St  Associates,  1140 
Broadway,  New  York.  Now  handling 
account  for  the  Green  Forest  Wine  A 
Spirits  Company,  Mad  Hatter  and  Vat 
ItH)  Whiskies,  New  York. 
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Where  the  Retailer 


Spends  His 


Advertising  Dollar 


Tells  the  Story 


Peoria  Retail  Linage 


First  Eleven  Months,  1934 

Authority — Media  Records 


JOURNAL  (7  days> . 5,021,515 

714,062  lines  ahead  of  a  year  ago. 

674,868  lines  ahead  of  other  eve.  and  Sun.  paper. 


3,407,575 


TRANSCRIPT days/  .... 

1,152,664  lines  ahead  of  a  year  ago. 

OTHER  EVENING  PAPERS  {7  days/  4,346,647 

Only  57,568  lines  ahead  of  a  year  ago. 


FIRST,  NOT  ONE  MONTH, 
BUT  EVERY  MONTH 
THIS  YEAR/ 


IHEPEmJOlJBNAIrTRANSCRIPT 


Read  in  Out  of  5”  Peoria  Homes 

Represented  by  CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.,  Chicago-New  York-Boston 
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!  Intertype  Ideal  News  is  made 

?  in  thirteen  sizes 

WPt. 

Th*  baalc  itaiga  of  Intertype  Ideal  Newa  la 

i 

«Pt. 

The  basic  design  of  Intertype  Ideal  New 
«HPt. 

j  The  basic  design  of  Intertype  Ideal  N 
I  WlPt. 

j  The  basic  design  of  Intertype  Ideal  N 
TPt. 

The  basic  design  of  Intertype  Ideal 
TViPt. 

The  basic  design  of  Intertype  Ideal 

8Pt, 

The  basic  design  of  Intertype  Ideal 

8HPt. 

The  basic  design  of  Intertype  Idea 

j  9Pt. 

The  basic  design  of  Intertype  Ide 

I  10  Pt. 

The  basic  design  of  Intertjrpe  I 

i  n  Pt. 

\  The  basic  design  of  Interty 

>  11  Pt. 

The  basic  design  of  Inter 

UPt. 

^  The  basic  design  of  In 


IT  IS  NO  ACCIDENT  that  the  basic 


design  of  Intertype  Ideal  News  is  the 


same  as  that  used 
in  most  schoolbooks 


•  The  phenomenal  success  of  Intertype  Ideal  News  is  not  an  accident.  The 
basic  design  of  the  type  used  in  most  schoolbooks  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Intertype  Ideal  News,  Such  changes  as  were  made  in  schoolbook  type  to 
produce  Ideal  News  simply  made  this  naturally  easy-to-read  type  just  as 
easy  to  print.  In  “color,”  construction  and  contrast  of  lines,  Ideal  News  is 
ideal  for  all  eyes,  especially  the  eyes  of  your  older  and  more  substantial 
readers.  Eye  fatigue  may  be  working  against  the  success  of  your  newspaper. 
Investigate  the  possibilities  of  Ideal  News  to  create  greater  reader  interest. 


THE  STANDARD  NEWS  FACE 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION  •  360  FURMAN  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans,  1007  Camp  Street;  San  Francisco,  152  Fremont  Street;  Boston 
80  Federal  Street;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Avenue;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Limited,  Toronto 

Set  In  Cniro  Bold  and  Ideal  Newa 
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STODGHILL  HONORED 

OtTicials  of  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Dec.  9,  honored  Howard  W.  Stodg- 
hiil,  past  president  of  the  group  and 
business  manager  of  the  Courier- Journal 
and  Times,  by  presenting  him  with  a 
sun  dial  in  recognition  of  his  years  oi 
boy  welfare  work.  The  informal  and 
surprise  presentation  took  place  at  Mr. 
Stcxlghill’s  home  by  Frank  Newell, 
president  of  the  association  and  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Toledo  Blade.  Pres¬ 
ent  also  at  the  ceremony  were  James 
Montgomery,  Detroit  News,  past  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Clarence  Eyster,  Peoria  Star, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  C.  D. 
O’Rourke,  Cleveland  Press,  a  director, 
together  with  Mrs.  Eyster,  Mrs. 
O’Rourke,  Mrs.  Stodghill,  Miss  Martha 
Porter  Miller,  secretary  to  Mr.  Stodg¬ 
hill,  and  Howard  W.  Stodghill,  Jr. 


DAILY'S  STAFF  PICTURED  FOR  READERS 


6.MONTH  ARREARAGE 
RULE  IS  EX  1  ENDED 


jtlOWDT  FOLXS-TNE  DAILY  WORLD  FAMILY  BREETS  ITS  HOST  OF  READER  FRIENDS 


m.  marks  soth  year 

The  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press 

■III  i  - jl  celebrated  its  50th  anniversary,  Nov.  22 

- with  the  publication  of  a  48-page  paper 

out  of  an  intangible  product — ^news.  printed  on  gold  colored  sewsprint.  The 
Included  in  the  layout  were  pictures  of  edition  carried  letters  of  congratulaticm 
the  46  members  of  the  advertising,  cir-  from  President  Roosevelt,  David 
culation,  news  and  mechanical  forces,  Sholtz,  Governor  of  Florida  and  other 
an  explanation  of  how  and  where  news  notables.  Barron  Collier  is  president 
originates  and  is  handled  by  press  ser-  of  the  paper  and  Carl  Hanton,  editor. 

vice.  Description  of  equipment  and  fa-  - 

the  World  plant  completed  CHILDREN  AID  NEEDY 

Nearly  2,000  cans  of  food  were  con¬ 
tributed  Dec.  I  by  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma  News  Seckatary  Hawkins 
Club  members  and  their  friends  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  city’s  needy  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day.  The  food  was  turned  over  to 
the  United  Provident  Association  for 
distribution. 


arrearage  rule,  was  rejected  by  the  K.  P.  Sexton,  circulation  manager,  ex-  cilities  in  _  _ 

directors.  plained  the  two-fold  objective  of  the  the  layout.  Unusual  interest  was  shown 

The  board  also  rejected  the  proposal  stunt  was  to  make  tangible  sales  goods  by  regular  and  new  readers. 

to  change  the  percentage  of  paid  circu-  - . .  '  "  — 

lation  required  to  make  a  publication  WASHINGTON  PAPERS  AGREE  CARRIERS  AIDING  DESTITUTE 
eligible  to  membership.  Following  weeks  of  agitation  by  the  Contributing  a  part  of  their  earnings, 

It  was  decided  to  make  no  change  in  Washington  Star,  Post  and  Herald  199  carriers  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
the  schedule  of  hours  of  newspaper  edi-  against  the  so-called  “numbers  racket’’  Citizen-Patriot  obtained  money  to  sup- 
tions  which  determine  whether  or  not  in  the  national  capital,  during  which  all  ply  seven  families  with  Thanksgiving 
the  ^designation  of  "morning’’  or  “even-  papers  except  the  News  agreed  to  stop  Day  baskets. 

mg  ’  in  paragraph  8  of  A.B.C.  reports  adding  race  results  totals  used  by  the  - 

shall  be  replaced  by  the  hours  of  pub-  gambling  operators,  the  News  has  an-  CONDUCTING  HOCKEY  SCHOOL 

,  nounced  it  will  “go  along’’  with  the  rest  More  than  1,000  amateur  hockey  play- 

ihe  board  as  recommended  by  the  if  they  stop  printing  the  race  results  ers  attended  the  first  session  of  the  Roj- 
convention,  adopted  the  following;  reso-  entirely. 

lution  relative  to  setting  forth  circu-  — - 

lation  of  newspapers  in  municipalities  $7,000  RAISED  FOR  CHARITY 

^  "metropolitan  city  zone The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer’s  annual 
When  a  municipality  in  which  a  charity  football  game  at  the  public  sta- 

meniMr  newspaper  is  published  is  in-  dium,  Dec.  2,  netted  a  total  of  $7,000 

eluded  in  the  arbitrary  city  zone  of  an-  for  charity.  Players  were  confined  to 

other  city,  each  newspaj^r  in  Ae  larger  high  school  teams.  This  fund  forms 

city  shall  set  forth  its  circulation  in  the  the  nucleus  of  a  “Give  Christmas’’ 

rnumcipality  arbitrarily  included  in  the  movement  of  the  paper. 

city  zone  of  the  larger  city.’’  - 

Mr.  Harn  announced  the  following  SPONSORING  BOXING  BOUTS 

members  as  approved  by  Max  Baer,  heavyweight  champion, 
the  board :  and  a  stable  of  lesser  lights,  will  be 

Laz-  presented  Dec.  14  under  auspices  of  the 
Lolmnbus,  O.  Kansas  City  J oumal-Post  in  Conven- 

Advertising  Agency ;  (jeyer-Cornell  tion  hall,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  Kan- 

n  City  charities  fund. 

Daily  Newspapers:  Abilene  (Kan.)  - 

Daily  Chroniele;  Philadelphia  Legal  In-  ALQUIST  SUCCEEDS  COOPER 

Morj/ia//  (Mich.)  Chron-  William  H.  Cooper  has  resigned  as 
and  Lamar  circulation  manager  of  the  Middletorvn 
1 1  XT  ^ (Conn.)  Press,  to  take  a  similar  post 
Weekly  Newspapers  :  //i//j6oro  (Ore.)  on  the  Ne-io  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Argus;ana  McMinnville  (Ore.)  Tele-  J'imes.  He  is  succeeded  bv  Elarl  J. 
phone-Rcgister.  Alquist. 

Magazines :  Dell  Men’s  Group,  New  _ 

York;  and  Sweetheart  Stories,  New  HELD  COOKING  SCHOOL 

■ _  The  GreemNch  (Conn.)  News- 

NEW  CARRIERS’  PAPER  Graphic  recently  conducted  a  cooking 

A  LI-  •  f  .  .  school. 


NOTICE  OF  SALE! 


On  January  2  I  will  oFFer  For  sale  to  the  highest  and 
best  bidder,  subject  to  the  conFirmation  oF  the  Court,  t'*i  e 

Johnson  City  Chronicle  (morning) 

Johnson  City  Staff-News  (evening) 

Johnson  City  Chronicle  (Combined  with 
Staff-News)  (Sunday) 

together  with  a  plant  and  equipment  representing  an  invest¬ 
ment  oF  $200,000.00,  exclusive  oF  and  in  addition  to 
Circulation,  Good  Wilt,  and  existing  contracts. 

Located  in  Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  FiFth  city  in  the 
State  From  a  standpoint  oF  population,  these  newspaper 
properties  oFFer  a  tremendous  opportunity  For  the  investor. 
The  StaFF-News  is  25  years  oF  age,  the  Chronicle  13,  and 
both  have  won  a  place  oF  conFidence  in  this  section.  Both 
have  been  operated  properly  over  the  last  ten  years,  and 
their  being  oFFered  For  sale  at  this  time  is  wholly  due  to  the 
Former  management's  too  large  investment  in  the  real  estate 
which  houses  the  newspapers  and  which  is  included  in  the 
sale. 

A  thorough  investigation  oF  the  newspaper  situation  in 
Johnson  City  will  conFirm  our  statement  this  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  a  liFetime. 

For  Further  details,  address 

GEORGE  F.  DUGGER,  Trustee 

Appalachian  Publishers,  Inc. 

Johnson  City,  Tennessee 


PANAMA  AND 
CANAL  ZONE 


The  Isthmus  of  PanamS  is  an  ideal 
market  for  American  products.  In  addition 
to  a  wealth  of  natural  resources,  large 
military  posts  in  the  Zone  and  an  increas¬ 
ingly  lucrative  tourist  traffic  have  given  the 
people  of  this  region  a  high  spending  power. 

The  Isthmus  of  Panam&  is  a  bi-lingual 
market.  The  "Panama  American,"  covers 
it  thoroughly,  by  reason  of  its  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  both  Spanish  and  English  and 
because  it  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
periodical  circulating  in  Panam&  and  the 
Canal  Zone. 

The  "Panama  American"  carries  more 
advertising  and  has  a  higher  advertising 
revenue  than  any  other  Isthmian  publica¬ 
tion. 


Morning  daily  of  Panam&,  R.  P. 


Represented  abroad  exclusively  by: 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  Inc. 

ISO  East  4Snd  Sktel  New  Yorii  Qly 

Chicago  London  Paris  Berlin 
Buenos  Aires  Rio  de  Janeiro  S3o  Paulo 


NEW  DAILY  IN  ARDMORE 

The  Ardmore  (Okla.)  Daily  Press, 
morning  newspaper,  appeared  Dec.  11, 
with  Albert  Riesen  as  publisher. 
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1884  Fifty  Years  of  Invention  and  Leadership :  1934 

Originators  of  Flatbed  JVeh  Presses,  Twin 
Presses,  Tubulars,  Heavy  Duty  Unit  Type 

And  NOW  another: 

*UNITUBULAR 

a  DUPLEX  Press 


THE  INITIAL  INSTALLATION 


ALL  page  combinations  by  twos. 


IS  NOW  PRINTING 


Capital^Journal 


Salem*  Oregon 


In  its  beautiful  new  plant,  among  the  latest  and  best  on 
the  coast  in  design  and  efficiency.  Publishers  are  cordially 
invited  to  inspect  this  plant  and  press. 


UNIT  type  superduty  design. 
GREATLY  improved  ink  dis¬ 
tribution. 

COLOR  facilities  hitherto 
unknown. 

SPEED  increased  50%. 

ROLLER  and  ball  bear¬ 
ings. 

ACCESSIBILITY  and 
ease  of  operation. 


The  above  illustrated  CAPITAL-JOURNAL  “UNITUBULAR”  has  color  on  one  unit  and  rolls  at  ends  of  press. 
Color  mechanism  can  be  put  on  any  unit,  and  substructure  with  reels  Instead  of  roll  stands  is  optional. 

The  UNIT  CONSTRUCTION  allows  unlimited  capacity  expansion  at  any  time. 


“The  PROOF  of  the  Pudding” — SIX  of  these  machines  already  sold! 


WRITE  for  FULL  INFORMATION— SEE  IT  in  operation,  or  at  our  works 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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HEARST  WINS  $250,000 
CU  lLER  UBEL  SUIT 


Figure  in  Bank  Failure  Loses  Action 
Against  N.  Y.  American — Lawyer 
Lauds  Sensationalism  as 
Public  Protector 


The  action  of  John  W.  Cutler,  Xew 
York  business  man,  against  the  New 
York  American  tor  ;t,^5(J,000  resulted 
in  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  after 
trial  before  justice  Timothy  A.  Leary 
and  a  jury  in  the  Supreme  Court,  New 
York  County,  last  week. 

Mr.  Cutler,  through  his  attorney,  Ly¬ 
man  Spalding,  claimed  that  shortly  after 
the  failure  of  Clark  Brothers  Bank  in 
New  York  in  1929  the  New  York 
American  published  an  article  referring 
to  him  bearing  the  headline  “Tuttle  To 
Ask  Indictment  Of  Clark’s  Fixer.” 

The  article  complained  of  referred 
to  the  failure  of  Clark  Brothers  Bank 
and  stated  that  Cutler  had  kept  the 
Banking  Department  from  making  an 
examination  of  the  bank  prior  to  its 
failure.  Cutler  also  complained  of  two 
editorials  and  cartoons  by  the  late  Win- 
sor  McCay,  the  cartoons  depicting  Cut¬ 
ler  putting  up  placards  notifying  the 
said  bank  examiners  to  stay  out  of 
Qark  Brothers  Bank.  The  articles 
also  stated  that  Cutler  had  borrowed 
large  sums  of  money  from  Clark 
Brothers  Bank. 

The  defense  interposed  by  the  news¬ 
paper,  through  attorneys  Manheim 
Rosenzweig  and  Charles  Henry,  was 
that  the  articles  were  true  and  the  edi¬ 
torials  and  cartoons  were  fair  comment. 
Among  the  witnesses  called  were 
George  Henry  Payne,  who  wrote  the 
article  complained  of  and  who  is  now 
Commissioner  of  Communications  in 
Washington,  Ferdinand  Pecora,  Hon. 
Charles  Tuttle,  former  United  States 
Attorney  in  New  York,  and  Harold 
Keller,  the  reporter  who  had  made  the 
investigation  for  the  newspaper  prior 
to  publication. 

Mr.  Rosenzweig  commented  to  the 
jury  upon  the  admissions  made  by  Mr. 
Cutler  during  cross  examination  and 
said  that  the  New  York  American  had 
been  doing  a  great  public  service  when 
it  published  the  articles  and  editorials 
concerning  the  failure  of  the  Clark 
Brothers  Bank.  Mr.  Rosenzweig  also 
commented  upon  the  absence  of  ex- 
^inations  of  the  bank  by  the  Bank¬ 
ing  Department  and  reminded  the  jurors 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  de¬ 
positors  who  had  lost  their  money 
through  the  failure  of  the  Clark  Broth¬ 
ers  Bank. 

Answering  the  allusions  of  Mr.  Cut¬ 
ler’s  attorney  to  the  alleged  sensational¬ 
ism  of  the  articles  complained  of,  Mr. 
Rosenzweig  said:  “Some  people  might 
complain  of  sensationalism  but  there  is 
no  denying  that  great  and  important 
public  reforms  have  only  been  brought 
about  by  reason  of  sensational  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  public  press  to  matters  that 
could  stand  reforming.” 

“The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  he 
said,  “was  not  softly  spoken  in  a  cellar. 
The  Hebrew  prophet  Isaiah  conducted 
no  whispering  campaign.  When  Jesus 
attacked  the  hypocrites,  he  did  not  use 
weasel  words  nor  did  he  put  them  in 
small  type.  And  so  down  throughout 
the  ages  the  strong  men  and  the  men 
of  courage,  the  men  of  public  spirit, 
when  they  fought  against  wrong  and 
wrongdoers,  they  shouted  their  denun¬ 
ciations  from  the  housetops,  and  you 
and  I  and  our  children  today  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  and  we  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  their  sensationalisms.” 


EDITORS  GET  CASTOR  OIL 

Eight  men  armed  with  machine  guns 
in  Havana  Dec  12  invaded  the  edi¬ 
torial  offices  of  the  morning  newspaper 
Accion,  official  organ  of  ABC,  revo¬ 
lutionary  organization,  and  kidnapped 
six  members  of  the  staff.  The  victims 
were  hustled  into  waiting  automobiles 
and  driven  to  the  Malecon  near  the 
National  Hotel,  where  they  were  forced 
to  drink  large  doses  of  castor  oil.  They 
were  then  released.  Accion  has  sharply 
criticized  the  administration  and  attacked 
Colonel  Fulgencio  Batista,  chief  of  staff. 


N.R.L.B.  AGAIN  ASSUMES 
JURISDICTION 


{Continued  from  page  17) 


Enforcement 

Unless  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of 
the  present  decision  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
liulletin  notities  this  Board  in  writing  either 
(1)  that  it  has  otiered  Dean  S.  Jennings  re¬ 
instatement  to  his  former  position,  or  (2) 
that  it  desires  to  submit  evidence  on  the 
merits  to  this  Board,  the  case  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Compliance  Division  of  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  and  to  the 
enforcement  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  appropriates  action. 

National  Lasor  Relations  Board 

Frances  Biddle,  Chairman 
H.  A.  Millis 
Edwin  S.  Smith 

Blackwell  Smith,  acting  general  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  recovery  administration,  ar¬ 
guing  the  Jennings  case  when  it  was 
reopened  Dec.  17  contended  the  board 
erred  in  assuming  jurisdiction  and  urged 
that  the  guild  complaint  be  referred  to 
the  industrial  relations  board  set  up  un¬ 
der  the  newspaper  code,  and  there  ad¬ 
judicated.  Smith  also  filed  a  statement 
prepared  by  Donald  Richberg.  President 
Roosevelt’s  "first  assistant,”  which  in 
sharply  critical  verbiage,  lectured  the 
board  on  the  subject  of  jurisdiction.  It 
concluded  with  the  following  para¬ 
graph  : 

“In  final  anlysis,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  board  is  little  interested  or  con¬ 
cerned  with  close  legal  arguments  as  a 
possibility  of  finding  a  legal  justification 
for  its  action.  The  board  is  an  admin¬ 
istrative  agency  of  the  government, 
charged  with  acting  in  concert  with, 
and  not  in  opposition  to,  other  admin¬ 
istrative  agencies.  When  a  complainant 
to  the  board  seeks  the  exercise  of  its 
authority  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inter¬ 
fere  with,  or  to  oppose  compliance  with 
requirements  of  other  administrative 
agencies,  it  would  seem  that  if  the 
board  possessed  complete  discretion  it 
should  not  hesitate  to  support  the  ac¬ 
tion  and  authority  of  other  administra¬ 
tive  agencies  and  it  should  not  permit 
itself  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  evading 
or  nullifying  the  requirements  of  a  code 
approved  by  the  Chief  Executive.” 

in  his  opening  statement,  Mr.  Smith 
drove  home  the  point  that  NRA  is  not, 
as  a  matter  of  law,  required  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

“This  presentation  on  behalf  of  the 
NRA  is  made  in  the  hope  that  the  usual 
respect,  cooperation  and  support  that 
is  expected  as  a  matter  of  comity  be¬ 
tween  two  jurisdictioiu  neither  of  which 
has  control  over  the  other,  will  be  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  handling  of  this  case. 

“The  National  Industrial  Recovery 
.Administration  is  expected  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board,  as  a 
matter  of  comity,  to  deprive  members 
of  industry  of  their  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  in  connection  with  the  use  of  NRA 
insignia,  whenever  such  members  of  in¬ 
dustry  are  found  by  your  board  to  be 
in  violation  of  Section  7  (a)  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  Such 
action  on  the  part  of  NRA  is  not  re¬ 
quired  as  a  matter  of  law  and  in  prac¬ 
tice  is  based  entirely  upon  the  desire  to 
support  and  cooperate  with  a  closely 
related  agency  of  government.  Com¬ 
ity,  insofar  as  it  has  any  operation  what¬ 
soever,  must  be  mutual.” 

The  NRA  attorney  cited  the  fact  that 
the  newspaper  industrial  board  was  set 
up  under  the  code  by  the  publishers 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  employes, 
including  specifically  the  Newspaper 
Guild.” 

Continuing,  he  argued : 

“It  is  to  me  unthinkable  that  after 
winning  the  right  to  treat  such  mat¬ 
ters,  the  newspaper  guild  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  should  not  be  given  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  capacity 
of  the  Newspaper  Industrial  Board, 
above  referred  to.  TTie  soundness  of 
this  proposition  is  especially  apparent 
under  the  present  circumstances  where 
your  board  must  act,  due  to  the  char¬ 
ter  upon  which  it  is  founded,  without 
power  to  obtain  a  presentation  of  facts 
from  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  and 
without  power  to  enforce  a  decision  ar¬ 
rived  at.  The  Industrial  Board,  above 


referred  to,  being  constituted  by  and 
representative  ut  butli  siues  ut  tiie  con¬ 
troversy,  IS  ill  an  obviously  superior 
practical  position  to  accomplish  tiie  de¬ 
sired  result  of  satisiactoriiy  disposing 
ot  this  matter,  it,  wiien  such  a  rea- 
sonaoie  opportunity  has  been  granted, 
such  Newspaper  industrial  Board  does 
not  produce  satistactory  results  within 
a  reasonable  period,  neither  side  to  the 
controversy  should  be  heard  to  raise  a 
complaint  to  tlie  intervention  of  the 
good  offices  of  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board.  Prior  to  such  a  reason¬ 
able  opportunity  botli  sides  may  be 
legitimately  heard  to  complain.” 

Mr.  Smith  reminded  that  the  code 
sponsor,  the  A.N.P.A.,  had  made  “free¬ 
dom  of  the  press”  the  fundamental  is¬ 
sue — "however  unjustified  they  be  in  so 
doing  ” — when  the  code  was  in  process. 
The  code  was  approved  on  that  basis, 
he  said,  and  therefore  all  administrative 
actions  involving  it  must  take  into  ac¬ 
count  its  peculiar  history  and  back¬ 
ground.  Also  to  be  considered,  he  ar¬ 
gued,  is  the  fact  that  publishers  for  35 
years  have  been  accustomed  to  impar¬ 
tial  machinery  for  the  settlement  of 
labor  disputes,  which  machinery  is  the 
prototype  of  the  industrial  board. 

Continuing,  he  declared: 

“Unless  there  is  a  desire  to  monopo¬ 
lize.  it  would  seem  axiomatic  that  the 
remedies  for  settlement  of  code  prob¬ 
lems  provided  in  codes  of  fair  compe¬ 
tition,  and  this  one  most  of  all,  should 
be  exhausted  before  outside  methods  of 
settlement  are  injected  into  the  picture. 

“All  of  the  considerations  herein  out¬ 
lined  present  practical  and  compelling 
reasons  for  offering  to  the  Newspaper 
Industrial  Board,  provided  in  the  ccxle, 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  consider 
and  attempt  to  adjust  cases  arising  in 
the  industry  which  would  be  subject  to 
its  jurisdiction,  and  for  allowing  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  the  privilege  of 
reaching  a  settlement  through  this 
agency.  Section  5  (a)  of  Article  VI, 
clearly  gives  the  Newspaper  Industrial 
Board  jurisdiction  to  decide  the  issues 
raised  in  the  Jennings  case.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  reasonable  opportunity  should 
be  granted  to  this  Board  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  to  exer¬ 
cise  that  jurisdiction  before  invoking 
any  authority  under  Joint  Resolution 
No.  44  and  the  Executive  Order  of  June 
29.  1934.” 

Mr.  Richberg’s  statement  stressed  the 
fact  that  the  newspaper  code,  as  ap¬ 
proved.  is  a  compact  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  must  follow  “in  letter  and  in 
spirit.”  No  representative  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  may  twist  its  meaning  or  evade 
its  obligations  by  legal  hair  splitting, 
he  warned.  “It  would  be  highly  sophis¬ 
tical,"  he  added,  “to  suggest  that  when 
a  c(^e  provides  a  definite  method  of 
settling  employer  and  employe  contro¬ 
versies  that  code  would  not  be  modified 
by  the  substitution  of  any  other  man¬ 
datory  method.” 

The  section  of  the  law  which  states 
that  the  NLRB  “may”  decline  to  take 
action  in  a  case  where  a  code  has 
provided  another  forum,  is  tantamount 
to  a  r^uirement  that  the  board  so  act, 
he  insisted. 

Morris  Ernst,  counsel  for  the  Guild, 
pointed  out  that  the  Guild  never  con¬ 
sented  to  the  Newspaper  Industrial 
Board  and  said  he  wished  to  correct  any 
impression  that  by  assent  or  silence  the 
Guild  had  given  approval  to  the  board 
as  constituted.  He  argued  that  in  the 
normal  course  of  procedure  the  Jen¬ 
nings  case  would  have  come  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  on  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  industrial  board  so  that 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  had  sooner 
or  later  to  be  settled  by  that  tribunal. 

Howard  Davis,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  he  had 
called  a  meeting  of  the  original  national 
newspaper  code  committee,  which  draf¬ 
ted  the  present  code,  and  of  the  code 
authority  of  the  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  business,  for  Monday  in  New 
York.  The  meeting  is  expected  to  de¬ 
cide  what  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
publishers  in  view  of  the  NLRB  ruling. 
Mr.  Davis  is  chairman  of  both  the  na¬ 
tional  code  committee,  comprising  26 
publishers,  and  the  code  authority. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  COPY 
BREAKS  DEC.  16 


Buick  Advertise*  1935  Policies-- 
Chevrolet,  Pontiac,  and  Chrys-  | 

ler-DeSoto  Giving  i 

Preview*  I 

(.Special  to  Eanou  &  Puslisbu)  I 

Detroit,  Dec.  12 — Newspaper  repre-  I 
sentatives  have  been  invited  by  F.  A.  ! 
Berend,  Pontiac  advertising  manager,  | 
to  an  all-day  showing  of  1935  models  I 
at  tlie  proving  grounds  Dec.  18.  De¬ 
tails  about  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  plans  will  be  given  out  at  that 
time.  The  new  Pontiac  should  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  New  York  Show  time  with 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  Detroit, 
writing  and  placing  the  advertising 
copy.  ) 

The  Chrysler- De  Soto  preview  for 
newspapermen  came  off  as  scheduled  . 
this  week.  Chrysler  and  DeSoto  are 
continuing  their  Airflow  models  widi  j 
considerable  improvement  in  appearance  { 
in  the  front  end.  They  are  also  making 
a  lower-priced  job  known  as  Airstream 
models.  Roy  Peed,  general  sales  man¬ 
ager,  sets  60,000  DeSotos  as  his  aim, 
although  De^to  sold  only  13,000  cars 
this  year. 

The  1935  Hudsons  and  Terraplanes 
will  be  presented  in  about  45  per  cent 
of  the  ^stributor  points  this  coming 
week,  and  copy  is  breaking  Dec.  16  an¬ 
nouncing  the  new  Hudson-Terraplane, 
and  also  the  fact  that  Hudson  has  re-  ^ 
duced  prices  considerably.  Brooke,  ; 
Smith  &  French  sent  out  orders  to  the  | 
favored  distributor  points  this  week,  i 
The  copy  runs  in  approximately  800 
lines. 

Starting  Monday,  Dec.  10,  branch 
and  zone  men,  together  with  certain 
dealers,  were  in  Detroit  to  preview  the 
new  Standard  Six  Chevrolet.  The  first 
shipments  of  this  model  are  expected 
from  the  factory  some  time  during  the 
week.  The  Master  Series  Chevrolrt 
will  not  be  available  to  dealers  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  The  an-  ' 
nouncement  date  is  fairly  definitely  set  ) 
for  January  5  at  the  time  of  the  New 
York  show. 

Campbell-Ewald  released  this  wMk  \ 
the  anticipated  Buick  c^paign,  which 
consists  of  one  ad  starting  at  420  lines  I 
in  the  smaller  points  and  running  as 
high  as  a  page  in  the  metropolitan  | 
centers.  The  advertising  announce 
Buick  1935  policies  and  appears  in 
approximately  750  daily  newspapers.  I  , 
The  anticipated  Ford  announcement  ' 

has  been  postponed  until  the  latter  part 
of  December.  It  is  now  expected  that 
the  announcement  will  be  made  Dec.  29.  | 

While  the  Oldsmobile  announcement 
is  still  set  for  January  5  at  the  time  | 

of  the  New  York  show,  there  has  been  I 

some  talk  of  a  pre-announcement  cam-  I 

paign.  ' 


NEWSPAPERS  BASIC  MEDIUM  '  ^ 

Socony- Vacuum  Calls  Them  Most  ^ 
Potent  Force  i 

Newspapers  are  the  most  potent  me-  \ 
dium  in  swaying  public  opinion,  and  | 
must  play  a  major  part  in  any  local  or  ^ 
national  advertising  campaign,  said 
F.  W.  Lovejoy,  sales  executive  of  Ae 
Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company,  spes^ng  i 

before  the  New  York  Advertising  k  *1 
Club’s  class  on  advertising  and  selling.  I 
“Markets  are  minds — not  people.”  s«d  I  \ 
Mr.  Lovejoy.  “Too  many  advertising  ^ 
men  get  wrapped  up  in  reaching  a  large  * 
numl^r  of  people,  when  it’s  reaching  the  I 
largest  number  of  right  people  that  ] 
counts.  Popular  opinion  and  public  | 

tastes  are  changed  quickly,  and  newspa¬ 
pers  are  the  quickest  means  of  transfer-  j 

ring  thought  to  the  average  person.”  i 


McCAW  HEADS  A.  P.  GROUP  ] 

S.  H.  McCaw,  managing  editor.  Nor-  | 
folk  (Neb.)  Daily  News,  was  named 
president  of  the  Nebraska  Associated  j 
Press,  recently,  succeeding  Gus  Buech-  J 
ler.  Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Independent.  ^ 
Frank  D.  Throop,  publisher,  Lincoln  | 
(Neb.)  Star,  is  vice-president  and  J.  3 
N.  Allison,  Nebraska  bureau  chief,  sec-  j 
retary-treasurer. 
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GOOD  NEWS 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  cheerful  news  is 
appropriate  and  somehow  expected.  Here  is 
our  message  to  Publishers  throughout  the 
United  States: 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year 
we  delivered  to  our  newspaper  customers 
5,579,188  pounds  of  News  Black  in  excess 
of  deliveries  for  the  same  period  in  1933. 
During  the  same  months  deliveries  of 
Newspaper  Colors  were  560,992  pounds 
greater  than  for  the  same  period  in  1933. 

The  above  is  convincing  evidence  that  business 
is  definitely  better — that  optimism  has  replaced 
pessimism — that  intense  application  has  replaced 
apathetic  lassitude. 

Strict  adherence  to  quality — constant  uni¬ 
formity — cheerful  and  intelligent  service  creates 
and  perpetuates  the  demand  for  Morrill  Inks. 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co. 

Division  M  R  A 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

100  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Factories:  Norwood,  Mttsa.,  Tacony,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chicago,  III.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Branches:  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Fort  Worth,  Minneapolis, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle. 


I 
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Hawaiian  Publicity,  Agency  Sponsored,  tTPrap^^ 

An  Eye-Opener  to  U.  S.  Editors  the  Hawaiian  interests  are  paying  pi  .  »  ^  'i.  j. 

^  c,  u-  j  $125,000,  while  they  spend  $50,000  less  Chairman  of  Board  Tell.  Why  Huge 

OR  several  months  a  campaign  to  how  efforts  are  being  made  to  inffuence  Jq,.  display  advertising,  may  prove  in-  Department  Enterprise  Spend, 
make  the  mainland  of  Unit^  States  the  editorial  policy  of  one  of  the  im-  tergsting.  '  90%  of  Advertising  Money 

Hawaii-conscious  has  been  carried  on  portant  monthly  magazines,  concluding  '  _  in  Newspapers 

by  the  Pan- Pacific  Press  Bureau,  which  thus:  “We  are  continuing  our  discus-  DDnss/vrcn  - 

is  affiliated  with  Bowman,  Deute  Cum-  sions,  endeavoring  to  modify  substan-  HAMILTON  PKOMOltU  to  Eoitob  &  Pcblisbu)  ^ 

mings.  Inc.,  of  San  Francisco,  S.  S.  tially  the  amount  of  advertising  sug-  Lloyd  L.  Hamilton  has  been  made  ad-  Spokane,  Dm.  12  It  woman  t  be 

Bowman  being  executive  chief  of  both  gested  by  the  publishers,  which  is  our  vertising  manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  corr^t  to  say  that  newspaper  advertis- 


L.  L.  HAMILTON  PROMOTED 

Lloyd  L.  Hamilton  has  been  made  ad- 


Chairman  of  Board  Tells  Why  Huge 
Department  Enterprise  Spends 
90%  of  Advertising  Money 
in  Newspapers 

(.Special  to  Eoitob  &  Pdblisbbb) 
Spokane,  Dec.  12 — It  wouldn’t  be 


organizations. 


It  is  reported  that  the  main  difficulty.” 

Pan-Pacific  branch  is  receiving  $125,000  Two  writers,  both  known  to  the  read- 

from  the  Hawaii  Sugar  Planters  Asso-  - 

ciation  for  one  y'ear  s  operations,  while  Df  ILfI  TCT 

the  advertising  company  is  to  spend  ISUDllNtOo  iVlUo  1  OE 

$75,000  in  the  same  period  on  behalf  EDWARD 

of  the  Matson  Navigation  Company.  President.  William  Filen 

Ihe  advertising  copy,  in  general,  is  /c*  •  i.  v  . 

to  herald  the  advantages  of  Hawaii  as  ,  _  ,  ®  ^ 

a  tourist  resort.  The  actual  motive  be-  prospects  for  1935  are  just 

hind  both  campaigns,  how'ever,  is  to  ^  prepared  for.  We  can  have  i 
create  in  the  American  mind  a  condi-  to  produce.  .  ,  ,  , 

tion  favorable  to  legislation  establish-  noticed  that  tl 

ing  the  islands  as  an  integral  part  of  open  for  the  businesses  which  have 
the  United  States.  This  is  earnestly  without  fear  of  go 

desired  by  the  Hawaiian  sugar  inter-  ment  has  become  perhaps  our  gre 

ests  in  order  that  they  may  be  free  employment,  to  date,  to  enterpnses 

from  such  quota  restrictions  as  those  taken  by  private  interests,  and  to 

of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  w'hich  favors  business  has  shown  itself  unable  to 

Cuban  sugar.  An  attempt  on  the  part  interests  in  undertaking  to  product 

of  the  Hawaiians  to  have  this  law  de-  arrange  for  such  a  scale  of  wa 

dared  unconstitutional  failed,  and  the  power  as  to  insure  a  real  market 
drive  for  favorable  legislation  is  being  ,  business  avails  itself  of  this  op 
backed  by  the  publicity  campaign  and  prosperity  which  may  be  acme 

the  Matson  advertising.  government  itself  must  arrange  foi 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  l**®  necessities  and  ordinary  comfo 

there  are  voluminous  arguments  pro  can  business  has  become  so  aware 

and  con.  The  manner  in  which  the  power  that  it  will  take  the  line  of 

publicity  campaign  is  being  conduct^,  forcing  the  government  to  swing  o 

however,  regardless  of  those  merits,  is  “^®^  j  ^  * 

an  interesting  revelation  of  the  mind  of  distinctly  upward  in  1935. 

the  propagandist.  The  Pan-Pacific  re- _ - 

port  of  its  September  operations,  sub-  ,  ,  r  , _ 

mitted  to  the  Hawaii  Sugar  Planters 

Association,  not  intended  for  publica-  will  be  teken  to  Hawaii  at  the  expe 


edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  suc¬ 
ceeding  R.  Gordon  Murray,  resigned. 


BUSINESS  MUST  SEIZE  OPPORTUNITY 

EDWARD  A.  HLENE 

President,  William  Filene's  Sons  Company,  Boston 
(Special  to  Editob  &  Publisbbb) 

The  prospects  for  1935  are  just  about  as  good  as  organized  business 
is  prepared  for.  We  can  have  all  the  prosperity  which  we  are  ready 
to  produce. 

It  must  have  been  noticed  that  the  New  Deal  so  far  has  left  the  way 
open  for  the  businesses  which  have  customarily  been  under  private  con¬ 
trol  to  resume  without  fear  of  government  interference.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  become  perhaps  our  greatest  employer,  but  it  has  restricted 
employment,  to  date,  to  enterprises  which  normally  would  not  be  under¬ 
taken  by  private  interests,  and  to  giving  employment  to  those  whom 
business  has  shown  itself  unable  to  employ,  only  stipulating  that  private 
interests  in  undertaking  to  produce  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life 
shall  arrange  for  such  scale  of  wages  and  such  a  distribution  of  buying 
power  as  to  insure  a  real  market  for  the  production  planned. 

If  business  avails  itself  of  this  opportunity,  there  is  almost  no  limit  to 
the  prosperity  which  may  be  achieved  before  1936.  If  it  does  not,  the 
government  itself  must  arrange  for  the  production  and  distribution  of 
the  necessities  and  ordinary  comforts  of  life.  My  guess  is  that  Ameri¬ 
can  business  has  become  so  aware  of  its  dependence  upon  mass  buying 
power  that  it  will  take  the  line  of  logical  capitalist  prosperity  instead  of 
forcing  the  government  to  swing  to  the  left  and  sponsor  socialistic  meas¬ 
ures.  That  is  why  I  believe  that  the  general  trend  of  business  will  be 
distinctly  upward  in  1935. 


GUILD  DANCE  RAISED  $1,000 

AsV^iation^  *not*Tntend^”1ior  public-  taken  to  Hawaii  at  the  expense  The  Philadelphia-Camden  Newspaper  pages  were  used  in  the  tw( 

tion,  happens  to  have  come  to  the  office  Bureau,  it  is  stated,  in  return  Guild’s  second  edition  of  the  “Guild  Spokane  daily  newspapers.  Sa 

of  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  some  of  which  each  will  furnish  a  series  Gayeties”  dinner-dance  held  Dec.  6  at  much  larger  than  a  year  ag 
its  items  will  be  interesting  to  editors  articles  which  will  be  syndicated  free  the  Penn  Athletic  Club,  attracted  a  store  was  rushed  with  buyers.” 

who  have  been  hospitable  to  the  pub-  newspapers.  crowd  of  1,200  and  netted  a  profit  of  The  same  advertising  policy 


ing  has  built  the  Crescent  department 
store  here  to 
where  it  is  the 
largest  between 
St.  Paul  and 
Seattle,  but  for 
45  years  generous 
advert  i  s  i  n  g  in 
newspapers  has 
been  part  of  the 
Crescent  policy. 
Yet  James  L. 
Paine,  chairman 
of  the  board,  is 
authority  for  the 
state  ment  that 
James  L.  Paine  close  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  store’s 
total  advertising  appropriation  is  spent 
for  purchase  of  newspaper  space. 

In  1933  the  proportion  for  newspaper 
space  was  88  per  cent.  Out  of  the  re¬ 
maining  12  per  cent  was  paid  salaries 
and  all  other  expense  of  operating  the 
store’s  advertising  department;  the  cost 
of  direct -by-mail  advertising ;  window 
display  etc. 

“We  have  used  radio  only  upon  special 
occasions”,  Mr.  Paine  said. 

“I  am  convinced  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  pays.  We  had  a  recent  not¬ 
able  instance  of  pulling  power  of  this 
type  of  advertising  when  we  put  on 
our  45th  anniversary  sale.  Ten  full 
pages  were  used  in  the  two  larger 
Spokane  daily  newspapers.  Sales  were 
much  larger  than  a  year  ago.  The 


licity  material. 


newspapers.  crowd  of  1,200  and  netted  a  profit  of 

The  project  of  which  the  Bureau  is  about  $1,000,  according  to  a  preliminary 


One  section  of  this  report  is  devoted  Proudest,  however,  is  a  projected  flight  report  this  week.  The  proceeds  will  be  Crescent  favors  the  use  of  varying 

to  summarizing  r«siilte  oftti.  rumnaicm  of  Amelia  Earhart  from  Hawaii  to  used  to  aid  unemployed  guild  members,  space  daily  rather  than  fixed  space. 

by  stating  in  California  in  tha  [j—  ,| 

ing  rates  the  value  of  space  obtained  The  subtle  worlungs  P.®  .At,. 


free  in  the  news  columns.  It  states 
that  _  3,424  inches  of  free  space  were 
obtained,  and  that  at  advertising  rates 


mind  are  revealed  in  this  outline  of  the 
plans:  “Before  the  time  scheduled  for 
the  flight,  we  will  put  into  circulation 


TRY 


this  would  be  worth  $8,817.91.  Also  15  about  to  take  place, 

minutes.  35  seconds  of  radio  time  were 

obtained  without  charge,  worth,  the  re-  project.  This  will  create  a  sit 

port  states.  $557.74.  This  placing  of  a  t!®!}  of  immediate  suspense  and  poten- 
dollar  mark  upon  editorial  courtesy  has  tially  of  very  high  news  interes  . 
almost  as  cynical  a  flavor  as  would  This  idea  already  has  been  put  into 
a  statement  of  a  guest  at  dinner  that  operation,  it  appears,  as  there  was  a 
his  host  had  supplied  him  with  groceries  brief  in  the  New 

worth  $5  86  Oct.  29,  in  which  George  Palmer  Put- 

The  full  extent  of  the  operations  of  'Y??  f  denying  that  his 

the  Pan-Pacific  Bureau,  however,  is  >"tention 

best  exemplified  in  a  section  of  the  of  making  such  a  fl'Rht. 


BINGHAMTON 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  OPEN  A  GOOD  MARKET 


report  in  which  names  of  prominent 
editors,  correspondents,  broadcasters, 
authors  and  heads  of  news  agencies  are 


Not  even  the  Cabinet  is  immune 
from  the  approaches  of  the  Pan-Pa¬ 
cific  Bureau,  one  of  the  recent  releases 


listed,  and  the  Hawaiian  interests  are  b®*"^  an  article  on  Law  Enforcement 
informed  in  full  detail  exactly  how  Hawaii  by  Homer  S.  Cummings, 

each  is  being  manipulated.  The  names  As  to  whether  or  not  Hawaii  should 
of  these  objects  of  the  propaganda  be  declared  an  integral  part  of  the 

campaign  will  not  be  given  here,  as  it  United  States,  every  editor  will  form 
is  entirely  unlikely  that  even  a  small  his  own  opinion,  but  regardless  of  that 
percentage  of  them  have  the  slightest  ■ 

idea  that  they  are  being  “used.”  A  few  A  PUBLISHER  COMMENTS  .ON 

of  the  comments,  however,  are  illumi-  .  . , ,  ■■  I  ■ 

riating.  As  a  preface,  the  report  states:  •  *Un||r  L  hn|jn|||pQ’  ' 

“Editorial  policy  dictates  very  gen-  IIUItIC  bUUnUlflluO 
erally  that  propaganda  and  free  pub-  >_.  .rki  ' 

licity  should  be  excluded,  allegedly  on  THE  COMPLETE 

behalf  of  the  readers’  right  to  uncolored  TOOICIKIC^ 
news,  but  actually  to  maintain  adver-  ctnv/irc 

tising  income  at  the  highest  possible  SERVICE 

levels.”  _ Q _ 

Having  thus  summarized  the  press  ••  i  .  t  .  j  .  .  h 

agent  opinion  of  editorial  integrity,  the  words 

report  takes  up  individual  cases.  A  cooking  school,  which 

certain  managing  editor  on  the  coast,  your  organization  put  on  for  us  this 
it  is  recorded,  was  induced  to  print  an  week,  has  proved  to  be  the  best 
editorial  criticizing  Secretary  Wdlace, 

of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Spe-  Ohio'Newspaper) 

cial  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  Wash-  ® 

ington  correspondent  of  one  of  the  -  tWe  «nd  deliver  •  d«/inito 

principal  morning  papers  of  New  York.  «dda,anul  nat.onal 

A  Washington  columnist,  whose  work 

is  syndicated,  is  being  cultivated,  and  HC/Mc  ECONOMICS 

it  is  promised  that  “he  will  work  our  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

material  into  his  syndicated  column  as  J47  p«|,  av«.  N«w  yoitc 

conditions  permit.”  established  1924 

Another  significant  paragraph  relates 


BINGHAMTON  IS; 


"Just  a  few  words  today  to  tell 
you  that  the  cooking  school,  which 
your  organization  put  on  for  us  this 
week,  has  proved  to  be  the  best 
ever  held  in  our  city.” 

(From  an  OhIo'Newspaper) 

tWe  (ueirmfitee  and  deliver  a  definite  4*^ 
7amoufit  of  additional  national  odvertitin^ 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

147  Pmk  Ave.  New  yoitc 

ESTABLISHED  1924 


First 


IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORK  IN  EMPLOYMENT 
and  PAYROLL  STABILITY 
over  a  period  of  nearly  ten 
years,  according  to  New  York 
State  Dept,  of  Labor  figures. 


And  in  Binghamton: — 

THE  BINGHAMTON  PRESS 

Is  first  in  circulation  and  advertising  linage, 
offering  complete  circulation  coverage  of  the 
maiTcet  at  one  cost  to  the  advertiser. 


THE  JOHN  BUDD  CO.,  National  Adoertiaing  Representativea 


The  same  advertising  policy  will  be 
continued  in  1935  as  in  the  past.  The 
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$1,600,000  PUTS  INDIA 
TEA  AHEAD 


(Continued  from  page  19) 


bit.  I  much  prefer  a  28-line  ad  once  a 
«eek  than  large  copy  used  sporadically. 
Of  course,  if  I  had  it,  I’d  like  to  spend 
money  for  larger  space  occasionally. 
\Vhen  our  budget  was  reduced  through 
operation  of  the  international  exchange 
and  we  wanted  to  keep  the  demand 
alive,  we  maintained  constantly  the 
number  of  impressions  through  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  small  space.” 

With  the  Bureau  firmly  established 
as  a  vital  factor  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  consumer  preference  for  India  tea, 
the  packers  who  are  participating  in  the 
$250,tX)0  annual  campaigns  are  aiding 
the  Bureau  by  instructing  their  sales¬ 
men  to  get  dealers  to  display  packets 
with  the  emblem  as  prominently  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Many  of  the  dealers  are  also 
cooperating  with  the  Bureau  by  pub¬ 
lishing  advertisements  of  their  own  in 
the  local  newspapers  and  featuring  the 
map  of  India. 

They  have  taken  their  cue  from  Mr. 
Beling,  whose  absolute  faith  in  news¬ 
paper  space  cannot  be  shaken.  Virtu¬ 
ally  all  the  India  Tea  Bureau  copy 
carries  a  small  line  inviting  inquiries 
about  correct  procedure  in  making  tea. 

“You  know,”  Beling  said,  "the  most 
amazing  thing  happened  with  one  of 
those  coupons  recently.  We  received 
a  card  one  day  from  the  center  of  the 
island  of  Java.  On  the  back  was  pasted 
a  small  two-inch  ad  from  the  New  York 
Daily  Mews,  and  the  ad  was  six  months 
old!  How’s  that  for  longevity  of  an 
advertisement  ?” 

On  the  dealer  side,  the  localization 
of  the  India  tea  campaigns  has  been 
helpful  in  building  dealer  cooperation. 
From  the  beginning  the  Bureau  has 
systematically  contacted  every  element 
of  the  trade  from  the  importer  to  the 
retailer.  Trade  paper  advertising  has 
been  supplemented  by  packers  furnish¬ 
ing  to  retailers  material  supplied  by 
the  Bureau  in  the  form  of  trade  aids 
such  as  window  strips  and  posters.  The 
newspapers  sponsoring  cooking  sch(X)ls 
have  aided  in  this  work  by  sending  out 
letters  to  the  leading  grocers  in  the 
respective  towns  urging  dealers  to  stock 
and  display  India  tea.  The  Bureau  has 
used  every  effort  to  reach  the  man  be¬ 
hind  the  counter  through  his  source  of 
supply.  In  this  way  chain  store  man¬ 
agers  as  well  as  independent  grocers 
have  been  told  the  essential  facts  con¬ 
cerning  India  tea  and  the  significance 
of  the  India  trade  mark  on  the  pack¬ 
ages  of  tea  which  they  sell.  A  wide¬ 
spread  consciousness  of  India  tea  as  an 
entity  has  thus  been  created  so  that  the 
salesman  is  aware  of  his  possession  of 
India  tea  as  a  definite  article  and  not 
merely  as  a  submerged  ingredient  in 
somebody’s  blend. 

Beling’s  use  of  the  newspapers  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  the  mind  of  the  house¬ 
wife  is  based  on  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  advertising  and  sales  promotion  meth¬ 
ods  in  this  country.  Born  in  Ceylon, 
he  first  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1693  when  he  was  associated  with  Cey¬ 
lon’s  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  World’s 
Fair.  His  official  connection  with  Cey¬ 
lon  tea  was  again  revived  when  the  last 
I  Ceylon  commissioner,  W.  A.  Courtney, 
'  engaged  him  as  tea  expert  in  1906.  He 
I  has  also  been  associated  with  several 
New  York  tea  firms. 

Other  tea  interests  are  watching  this 
iascinating  experiment  in  changing 
America’s  drinking  habits  through  news- 
pai^r  advertising — an  experiment  in 
which  a  small  but  consistent  campaign 
using  key  papers  in  every  major  city 
has  brought  satisfactory  results  for 
India  growers  who  expect  results  on 
their  assessment.  Of  the  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  nearly  2,000,000,000,000 
pounds  of  tea  in  the  world  the  United 
States  is  a  very  light  user.  These  are 
the  leading  consumers:  Great  Britain, 
pounds  per  capita;  Australia,  8)4 
pounds;  New  Zealand,  8.2  pounds; 
Canada,  4%  pounds;  Netherlands,  2.8 
pounds;  Union  of  South  Africa,  1)4 
pounds,  and  the  U.  S.,  .90  of  a  pound ! 


New^arh  Chain  Grocers 

NOW  STARTING 

^  YEAR 

EXCLUSIVE  USE  OF  THE 

STAR-EAGLE 


On  October  Ist,  1933  all  Newark  Chain  Grocery  Organizations  con¬ 
centrated  all  their  afternoon  advertising  EXCLUSIVELY  in  the 


NEWARK  STAR-EAGLE 

These  chain  stores  include 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO.  NATIONAL  GROCERY 

AMERICAN  GROCERY  MUTUAL  GROCERY 

EAGLE  GROCERY  FOOD  FAIR 

UNITED  GROCERY 

True  they  had  at  the  time  a  special  reason  for  this  action  with  which 
The  STAR-EAGLE  had  nothing  to  do 

BUT... 

the  FACT  remains,  that  they  have  found  The  STAR-E.AGLE  such  a  productive  SALES  medium, 
that  they  have  been  able  to  continue  EXCLUSIVE  use  of  The  STAR-EAGLE  for  twelve  (12)  months 
— and  have  now,  October  1st,  1931,  started  on  their  second  year  of  such  action. 

National  Food  Manufacturers  and  their  advertising  agents  desiring  to  reach  the  women  FOOD 
RUYERS  of  the  Newark  Market  should  place  their  advertising  in  the 


NEWARK 

STAR-EAGLE 

Which  TO-DAY  is  the  food  buying  guide  of 

THE  WOMEN  of  NEWARK 

• 

Paul  Rlock  and  Associates 

Naiional  Advertising  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 

DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 


i 
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UR  OVN  VOI^ 

or  Letters 


'  I '  H  E  fantastic  story  of  the  sack  of 
A  New  York  City  by  the  Tammany 
legions,  printed  on  tons  of  newsprint 
during  the  Seabury  investigation,  has 
been  reduced  to  book  form  in  most  edi¬ 
fying  fashion  in  “The  Tin  Box  Parade” 
by  ]Vlilton  Mackaye.  and  issued  two 
weeks  ago  at  $3.(X)  by  Robert  M.  Mc¬ 
Bride  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Mr.  Mackaye,  a  seasoned  newspaper¬ 
man,  and  a  star  reporter  of  many  phases 
of  the  investigation  for  Xezc  York 
Evening  Post  under  the  Curtis  owner¬ 
ship,  has  made  a  gripping,  sardonic 
story  of  the  rape  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  almost  illiterate  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  dear  people  thev  were 
elected  to  work  for.  To  most  news¬ 
papermen  it  is  the  sordid  and  shoddy 
story  they  have  been  covering  at  home, 
except  that  mere  cops  banked  $99,000 
m  a  few  years  on  a  $2,500  salary  and  a 
deputy  clerk  in  the  marriage  license 
bureau  banked  $384,000  in  six  years  on 
a  salary  of  ^,500  a  year. 

Since  leaving  the  Post  Mr.  Mackaye 
has  been  free  lancing,  and  not  the  least 
of  his  work  has  been  “Profiles”  of 
prominent  personages  in  the  New 
^  The  vitality  and  effectiveness 

of  his  “Tin  Box  Parade”  are  that  it  is 
a  succession  of  profiles,  suave,  detailed, 
witty  and  sarcastic.  The  descriptions 
are  droll  and  devastating, 


many  firms  go  ahead  with  their  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  campaigns 
without  finding  how  their  sales  effi¬ 
ciency  compares  with  the  possibilities. 

“Many  an  advertised  pniduct  has  gone 
down  hill."  says  another  section,  “be¬ 
cause  its  maker  has  attempted  to  hold 
business  by  reminding  present  cus¬ 
tomers.  Such  a  policy  overlooks  the 
mortality  rate  among  users.  A  new 
group  must  constantly  be  won  to  re¬ 
place  those  who  fall  away.  .\nd  to 
make  increases,  still  more  new  users 
must  be  created  or  diverted  from  other 
brands. 

"Most  manufacturers  know  what  the 
product  costs  to  produce.  They  should 
know  what  it  costs  on  the  average  to 
create  a  customer  for  it.” — R.  S.  M. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 

A  New  Service  to  Our  Readers  Everywhere 
QUICK  .  .  .  DEPENDABLE  .  .  .  EASY 


t: 


docs  his  indignation  lead  him  to  ex¬ 
coriate  or  condemn.  His  is  the  purely 
reportorial  attitude.  He  sees,  he  re- 
ports.  It  is  foul,  but  amusing,  and  the 
public  is  a  many-headed  animal  hard  to 
^ouse.  He  ends  with  the  smashing  de¬ 
feat  of  Tammany  by  LaGuardia,  but  he 
records  it  merely  as  a  fact.  Indeed,  as 
one  leaves  the  book  it  is  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  hogs  will  undoubtedly  re¬ 
turn  to  the  trough. 

Milton  Mackaye  is  a  newspaperman 
who  arrived  in  New  York  from  the 
midwest.  After  service  on  the  Des 
Moines  Tribune  as  city  hall  reporter, 
he  joined  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Daily  News.  From  there  he  came 
to  New  York  and  became  one  of  the 
outstanding  writers  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  He  has  recently  written 
tor  the  films  and  for  magazines.  .\t 
present  he  lives  on  a  farm  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  with  his  wife  and  infant  son. 

As  a  witty,  personally  conducted  tour 
ot  CIVIC  corruption  this  book  would  be 
hard  to  excel.— W.  L.  B. 

*  ♦  * 

“T^  3  Middlewestern  citv  today  sits 
^  the  president  of  a  large  food 
specialty  company  who  chuckles  to  him¬ 
self  whenever  he  sees  the  advertise- 
ments  of  his  competitors.”  says  a  new 
book,  Pre-Determining  Sales  Results” 
just  published  by  the  Mitchell-Faust 
.Advertising  Company,  Chicago. 

“Both  of  his  major  competitors  are 
using  the  same  basic  appeal  in  their 
advertisements.  ...  But  the  Middle- 
western  manufacturer  tested  their  ap¬ 
peal  against  four  other  appeals 
by  running  five  different  campaigns  iri 
limited  areas. 

“The  appeal  his  competitors  use 
requires  38  per  cent  more  advertising 
expenditure  to  equal  the  result  of  the 
wst  appeal  of  the  five  tested.  .  .  .  As 
he  spends  annually  alwiit  $.500,000  in 
advertising,  he  knows  either  of  these 
competitors  must  spend  $r.90,(X)0  to 
P*’^bce  an  equivalent  sales  volume. 

^  of  greater  cfFiciciicv, 

he  has  out-advertised  all  competitors. 
Competition  is  now  so  far  behind  it  will 
probably  never  catch  up.” 

The  book  is  an  argument  for  careful 
analysis  not  only  of  advertising  but  of 
every  step  in  marketing.  In  many  busi¬ 
nesses,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  cost  of 
selling  is  two  to  eight  times  as  much 
as  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  so  that 
a  19  per  cent  saving  on  selling  costs 
may  be  equivalent  to  a  20  to  80  per  cent 
saving  in  manufacturing  costs.  Yet 


OM  MARVEL,  of  the  copy  desk 
—  of  the  New  York  Herald,  Paris 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  is  the  co-author,  with  Frank 
Schfxinmaker,  of  The  New  Yorker,  of 
“The  Complete  Wine  Book,”  published 
by  Simon  &  Schuster.  Marvel  has  been 
on  the  Paris  Herald  for  the  last  three 
years,  during  which  time  he  has  studied 
the  subject  of  wine  and  has  made  ex¬ 
tensive  trips  to  the  famed  vineyard 
regions,  in  the  pleasant  pursuit  of  addi- 

.  -. -r - -  tional,  first-hand  “data.”  The  book  ap- 

Nowhere  peared  Dec.  5,  the  anniversary  of  repeal. 


Buy  your  Books  through  this  service 

The  books  advertised  below  (or  ANY  other  book,  new  or  old)  are  available 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  readers,  by  return  mail,  at  list  price,  or  less  when  we  are 
able  to  buy  direct  from  publishers  at  bargain  prices. 

Remit  the  stated  amount  by  check,  P.  O.  money  order  or  postage  stamps. 
When  ordering  books  of  unknown  price,  please  send  $5.00  and  we  will 
return  the  proper  change. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  Book  Mart  specializes  in  journalistic, 
advertising,  technical  and  circulation  premium  books  (discounts  on 
quantities),  offering  bargains  when  obtainable. 

Quoted  prices  include  cost  of  wrapping  and  mailing.  .Address:  Book  Mart 
Editor  &  Publisher,  1700  Times  Bldg.,  New  York,  .^dd  10%  Canadian  orders. 


don*t  hear 
any  more  about 
metal  troubles#^^ 

TY  EM  ARKS  the  Business  Ma 
*-  ager  to  the  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent.  “Have  you  changed  the 
metal  in  same  way?” 

“No,  we  just  changed  the  mats. 
These  Certified  Mats  mold  with  a 
lot  less  pressure  than  the  old  ones 
and  we  don’t  have  any  more  trouble 
with  slugs  breaking  down  on  the 
molding  machine. 

“I  think  we  were  barking  up  the 
wrong  tree  when  we  wrote  those  hot 
letters  to  the  metal  manufacturer.” 

For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely 
on  Certified  .Mats,  made  in  the 
U.  S.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

310  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


JOURNALISM 

TIMBERLINE,  by  Gene  Fowler.  Story 
based  on  Denver  Post  legends.  Cloth. $3. 00 

MY  OWN  STORY,  by  Fremont  Older. 
Experiences  of  San  Francisco  crusader. 
Cloth . »2S0 

CITY  EDITOR,  by  Stanley  Walker.  Just 
out;  brilliant  story  of  the  workings  of  big 
time  journalism.  The  hit  of  the  day. 
Cloth . 

BEHIND  THE  FRONT  PAGE,  by  Wilbur 
Forrest.  New.  Reviewed  as  season's  best 
story  of  reportorial  romance.  Cloth.  .$2.50 


SPECIAL 

BREWER  DICTIONARY  OF  PHRASE 
AND  FABLE  (frequently  referred  to  as 
the  Editors'  hand-book]  standard  at  the 
$7.50  price,  offered  here  at  $3.50.  Half¬ 
morocco.  1,440  pages,  over  14,000  refer¬ 
ences.  Frank  H.  Viietelly.  Litt.  D..  says: 
"Full  of  meat  as  an  egg."  A  gift-book  not 
to  be  overlooked. 


ADVERTISING 

MAKING  MILLIONS  READ  AND  BUY, 
by  William  A.  Thomson.  New.  Expert 
analysis  of  marketing  through  newspaper 
advertising.  Cloth . $3.00 

HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ADVERTISING,  by  Frank  Presbrey. 
Handsome  volume,  600  pages.  Cloth. $7. 50 

MAKING  ADVERTISEMENTS,  by  R.  S. 
Durstine.  Able  exposition  of  general  adver¬ 
tising  technique.  Cloth . $3.00 

HOW  TO  WRITE  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
by  H.  A.  Barton.  Copy  technique. .  .$2.50 

ADVERTISING.  Its  Economics.  Philosophy 
and  Technique,  by  Herbert  W.  Hess.  .$5.00 

CREATIVE  SALESMAN,  by  Hess _ $3.50 

PRACTICAL  ADVERTISING,  by  King 

$2.50 

LAW  OF  THE  PRESS 

NEWSPAPER  LAW,  by  W.  W.  Loomis. 
Cloth . $2.50 

THE  LAW  OF  NEWSPAPERS,  by  Arthur 
&  Crosman.  Complete  exposition  of  libel, 
slander,  contempt.  Cloth . $3.50 


WORKING  NEWSPAPERMAN’S  SHELF 

Recommended:  History:  MAIN  CURRENTS,  by  W.  G.  Bleyer,  $3.00.  Editorial 
Technique:  NEWSPAPER  REPORTING  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS,  by  Bush.  $3.00. 
NEWSPAPER  WRITING  AND  EDITING,  by  Bleyer,  $2.25.  RIGHTS  AND  PRIV¬ 
ILEGES  OF  THE  PRESS,  by  Siebert,  $3.00.  THE  WORKING  PRESS,  by  Sorrells, 
$2.00.  THE  LAW  OF  THE  NEWSPAPERS,  by  Arthur  &  Crosman,  $3.50.  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  REFERENCE  METHODS,  by  Desmond.  $2.50.  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHY, 
by  Price,  $2.00.  For  inspiration:  BEHIND  THE  FRONT  PAGE,  Forrest,  $2.50. 

Reference:  MARCH'S  THESAURUS  DICTIONARY.  $9.00. 


ADVENTURE 

BOB  DAVIS  AT  LARGE,  by  Robert  H. 

Davis  (new) . $2.50 

JAKE  LINGLE,  John  Boettinger . $2.50 

COVERING  WASHINGTON.  J.  F.  Essary 

$3.00 

WITHOUT  CENSOR,  T.  M.  Johnson. $5.00 
BEHIND  THE  HEADLINES,  Vernon  Mc¬ 
Kenzie . $1.90 

ADVENTURES  IN  INTERVIEWING.  I.  F. 

Marcosson . $5.00 

I  COVER  THE  WATERFRONT.  Max 
MUler . *2.00 

WITH  MY  OWN  EYES,  Frederick  Palmer 

$3.50 

CAN  SUCH  THINGS  BE.  George  Seldes 

$1.00 

YOU  CAN’T  PRINT  THAT.  Geo.  Seldes 

$4.00 


FICTION 

SUCCESS,  S.  H.  Adams . $2.50 

BUCHANAN  OF  THE  PRESS,  Silas  Bent 

$2.50 

HEADLINES,  Janette  Cooper . $0.75 

GALLEGER  AND  OTHER  STORIES, 
R.  H.  Davis . $1.75 

TRUMPET  IN  THE  DUST.  Gene  Fowler 

$2.50 

HOT  NEWS,  Emile  Gauvreau . $0.75 

NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION,  C.  H.  Hough 

$2.00 

DEADLINES,  Justin  Smith . $2.00 

CALIBAN,  \V.  L.  George . $1.00 

YOUNG  PHILLIPS,  REPORTER,  H.  J. 
Smith . $1.75 

SPLENDOR,  B.  A.  William . $2.50 


Address:  Book  Mart,  Editor  &  Publisher 
1700  TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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JL  OUR  GREAT  BASIC  FACTS  are  here  enclosed 
within  the  outlines  of  this  New  England  map.  They 
well  illustrate  the  kind  of  market  foundation  these  six 
states  offer  the  national  advertiser  on  which  to  build 
his  1935  sales. 

Taking  its  population  as  a  whole,  New  England  pre¬ 
sents  the  third  largest  unit  of  regional  buying  power  in 
the  nation.  Only  two  other  sections — New  York  and 
Pennsylvania — exceed  it  in  population. 

The  New  England  consumers’  market  is  of  an  almost 
city-like  density.  1935  New  England,  in  reality,  is  one 
vast  urban  market.  It  is  so  densely  peopled  in  some 
parts  that  its  most  populous  state  is  94  per  cent  urban. 
The  New  England  sales  field  leads  the  nation  in  this 
respect. 

The  compactness  of  New  England  cuts  sales  costs 
materially  for  any  1935  New  England  budget.  Its 
distribution  facilities  for  merchandise  are  the  best  in 
the  country.  And  salesmen  representing  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  seldom  run  up  mileage  bills  in  this  compact 
area  of  “small  distances.”  The  six  New  England  states 
only  equal  the  size  of  an  average  state — though  equal 
to  3.2  states  in  population. 

The  remarkable  savings  percentage  shown  on  the 
map,  is  one  of  many  outstanding  economic  “yardsticks,” 
when  it  comes  to  measuring  New  England’s  1935  po¬ 
tential  buying  power.  Practically  all  the  chief  indices 
of  purchasing  power — such  as  number  of  telephones, 
wired  homes,  automobiles — show  New  England  ahead 
of  national  averages. 

Because  its  people  have  the  money  to  acquire  them — 
most  of  it  coming  from  the  largest  body  of  steadily 
employed  workers  in  any  market. 

1935  finds  this  market’s  buying  power  most  in¬ 
fluenced — “as  usual” — by  the  59  key  papers  named 
here.  They  are  inseparable  to  the  development  and 
capture  of  this  sales  territory.  Let  them  be  your 
“multiple”  right  arm  in  your  1935  New  England  sales 
drive. 


SAVE  BY  SPENDING  MORE  in  these  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 


MAINE— Population  797,423 

Ad  Rato* 

CIrcu-  2,5M  19.0M 
latlon  line*  line* 

'Portland  Pre**.Hcrald  Eipre**, 

Sunday  TeleEram . (ME)  S9,M3  .39  .14 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Population  445,393 

••Concord  Monitor-Patriot . (E)  4,873  .95  .93 

Keene  Sentinel . (E)  3,998  .934  .935 

•Mancbeeter  Union-Leader.. (ME)  33,374  .15  .13 

VERMONT— Population  359,411 

••BarreTImea . (E)  4,594  .94  .93 

tttBrattleboro  Reformer . (E)  3,473  .94  .035 

tttBurlInttton  Free  Pre** . (M)  14,353  .945  .045 

••Rutland  Herald . (M)  13.292  .04  .04 

MASSACHUSETTS— Population  4.349,414 

••Attleboro  Sun . (E)  5,804  .04  .04 

•Bo*ton  Ere,  American . (E)  243.405  .50  ,50 

•Bo*ton  Sunday  Adrertlaer . (S)  448,871  ,75  .75 

••Boeton  Globe . (M&E)  344,248  .50  .50 

tttBoeton  Tranacript . (E)  33,907  .25  .35 

••BoatonPoet . (M)  343.793  .40  .40 

••BoatonPoat . (S)  280.508  .55  .55 

••Brockton  Enterprlae-TImea. ,,  (B)  31,347  .10  .10 

••PItcbburt  Sentinel . (E)  11.345  .055  .045 

••Greenfield  Recorder-Gaaette. .  (E)  4,154  .945  .945 

••HarerblU  Gasette . (B)  15,773  .97  .94 


Ad  Rate* 

CIrcu-  2.599  10.909 

latlon  line*  line* 

tttHolyoke  Tranacript  Ac  Tele¬ 
gram . (E)  14,548  .08  .045 

•Lawrence  Ea^e-Trlbune. ..  .(ME)  28,242  .10  .09 

••Lynn  Item . (E)  14.837  .045  .05 

••Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and 

Eyenlng  Leader . (MAtE)  20,984  .07  ,07 

•Tbe  Lowell  Sun . (E)  14,705  .09  .07 

••New  Bedford  Standard  Time* 

and  Mercury . (MAtE)  48,144  .14  .14 

••New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard 

Time* . (S)  25.474  .10  .10 

•North  Adam*  Tranacript . (E)  10,423  .05  ,04 

••PIttafleld  Eaftle . (E)  19,114  .07  .07 

••Salem  New* . (E)  20,204  .09  .07 

tttTaunton  Gazette . (E)  8,915  .05  .035 

••Worccater  Telefiram  and 

Eyenlnfi  Gazette . (MAtE)  105,743  .28  .25 

••Worceater  Sunday  Telefiram .  .(S)  51,873  .21  .18 

RHODE  ISLAND— Population  487,497 

••Pawtucket  Time* . (E)  29,777  .09  .09 

••ProTidence  Bulletin . (E)  90,832  .20  ,27  (B) 

••ProTldence  Journal . (M)  42,908  .12  J7  (B) 

••Providence  Journal . (S)  91,703  .20  .30 

ttProTidence  Newa-Trlbune . (E)  29.558  .10  ,10 

ntWeaterly  Sun . (EAtS)  5.249  .04  .04 

••Woonaocket  Call . (E)  14,007  .04  .04 


CONNECTICUT— Population  1.404,903 

Ad  Rate* 

CIrcu-  2,500  10,000 
latlon  line*  line* 

••Bridgeport  Poat  Telegram.  (MAtE)  44,442  .135  .125 

••Bridgeport  Poat . (S)  21,301  ,08  .08 

ttDanbury  Newa-Tlmes . (E)  9,303  .04  .05 

••Hartford  Courant . (M)  37,912  .10  .10 

••Hartford  Courant . (S)  59,345  .15  .15 

•Hartford  Time* . (E)  57,944  .15  ,15 

••Middletown  Preaa . (E)  9,114  ,055  .035 

•New  Britain  Herald . (E)  14,583  .09  .08 

tttNew  Haven  Reglater . (EAtS)  40,532  .14  .15 

••New  London  Day . (E)  14,390  .04  .05 

••Norwalk  Hour . (E)  7,507  .045  .045 

tttNorwIcb  Bulletin  St  Record(MStE)  18,227  .09  .07 

••Stamford  Advocate . (B)  11,123  .045  .055 

••Waterbury  Republican  At 

American . (MAtE)  29,414  .10  .10 

••Waterbury  Republican  At 

American . (EAtS)  33,391  .10  .10 


(B)  Combination  rate  Dally  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin. 
ttPubllabera’  Affidavit,  Apr.  1,  1934. 

•A,  B.  C.  Publlaber*'  Statement.  Apr.  I,  1934 
••A.  R.  C.  Publlaber*’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1934. 
tttPubllabera’  Affidavit,  Oct.  1, 1934. 
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800  PER  CENT  RETURN  ON 
ADVERTISING  INVESTMENT 


(^Continued  from  page  16) 

and  billboards  were  used  by  the  ^nned 
cranberry  association,  an  organization 
independent  of  the  Exchange.  Since 
1931,  however,  the  Gotham  agency  has 
decided  that  newspapers  can  be  relied 
on  as  a  fundamental  medium.  “Then, 
too,”  Hildebrant  explained,  "we  can’t 
bind  ourselves  so  far  anead  with  a  mag¬ 
azine  until  we  know  what  the  crop  is 
going  to  be.  It  is  that  elasticity  in 
newspapers,  with  their  food  pages, 
which  is  helpful  to  us  in  marketing. 

“Few  concrete  cases  of  advertising  re¬ 
sults  are  as  startling  as  those  obtained 
in  that  first  test  made  in  Chicago  in 
1916,”  he  said.  “Another  remarkable 
fact  is  that  over  the  entire  advertising 
period  of  1917  to  1933  the  average  price 
per  barrel  received  by  the  grower^  was 
$9.78  as  compared  with  only  $6.07  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  non-advertising  period  of 
1907-16.  When  you  consider  that  this 
increase  of  $3.71  per  barrel  was  ob¬ 
tained  at  an  advertising  cost  to  the  Ex¬ 
change  members  of  only  41  cents  per 
barrel — over  800  per  cent  profit  on  the 
advertising  investment  —  this  achieve¬ 
ment  stands  out  as  an  unmistakable  an¬ 
swer  to  the  doubts  any  grower  may 
have.” 

“Especially  is  cooperation  necessary 


SALES  EFFORT  WILL  BE  INCREASED 

H.  W.  HOOVER 
President,  The  Hoover  Company 
(Bv  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

The  Hoover  Company  looks  upon  1935  as  another  year  challenging 
the  hest  that  is  in  us  in  the  use  of  our  time  and  abilities,  with  the 
consciousness  that  results  commensurate  with  the  intelligence  and  amount 
of  effort  expended  can  be  realized.  Sales  resistance  >will  continue  high 
and  competition  for  the  consumer's  dollar  very  great,  demanding  aggres¬ 
siveness  and  efficiency  in  sales  activity  of  outstanding  merit  to  produce 
outstanding  sales  results. 

Our  optimism  for  the  new  year  is  high  because  of  our  program  contain¬ 
ing  all  of  the  required  essentials  to  make  1935  another  year  of  satisfactory 
accomplishments. 

Our  salesmen  will  be  better  trained,  our  management  more  helpful 
and  insistent,  our  advertising  more  appealing  than  ever  before  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  our  sales  effort  will  be  materially  increased.  For  these  reasons 
we  welcome  the  arrival  of  the  new  year  for  the  opportunity  it  contains 
and  the  reward  we  feel  it  has  in  store  for  us. 


today  in  view  of  the  complicated  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution  that  has  grown  up 
in  the  food  product  field,”  Hildebrant 
went  on,  “with  its  numerous  chain  store 
systems  and  their  thousands  of  re¬ 
tail  units  scattered  throughout  the 
country. 

“In  the  face  of  such  distributing  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  problems  they  present, 
picture  the  plight  of  the  individual 
grower  of  fruit — of  cranberries,  to  be 
specific — with  his  crop  on  his  hands, 
with  no  central  cooperative  exchange  to 
market  his  product,  with  no  advertising 


Year 

Total  Crop 

Average  Price 

Per  Bbl.  Total  Value 

Advertising 

1907  . 

..  427,000  bbis. 

$6.69 

$2,856,630.00 

None 

1908  . 

..  320,000  bbls. 

7.83 

2,505,600.00 

None 

1909  . 

..  568,000  bbls. 

5.15 

2,925,200.00 

None 

1910  . 

..  544,000  bbls. 

5.63 

3,062,720.00 

None 

1911  . 

..  446,000  bbls. 

7.13 

3,179,920.00 

None 

1912  . 

..  457,000  bbls. 

6.60 

3,016,200.00 

None 

1913  . 

..  470,000  bbls. 

6.45 

3,031,500.00 

None 

1914  . 

..  638,000  bbls. 

3.97 

2,532,860.00 

None 

1915  . 

..  454,000  bbls. 

6.32 

2,869,280.00 

None 

1916  . 

..  545,000  bbls. 

6.54 

3,564,300.00 

$22,940.97 

Totals  _ 

..  4,869,000  bbls. 

$29,544,210.00 

$22,940.97 

Average  . . 

..  486,900  bbls. 

$6.07 

$2,954,421.00 

This  period  includes  the  two  years  when  sugar  was  rationed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  (1918-1919)  and  retailed  at  IS  cents  to  20  cents  per  pound,  during  which 
time  the  Cranberry  Exchange  advertised  sugar  saving  recipes  using  a  little  salt 


Average  Price 

Year 

Total  Crop 

Per  Bbl. 

Total  Value 

.Advertising 

1917 

.  276,000  bbfs. 

$10.39 

$2,867,640.00 

$14,911.46 

1918 

.  352,000  bbls. 

8.88 

3,125,760.00 

54,198.89 

1919 

.  556,000  bbls. 

7.86 

4,370,160.00 

123,580.09 

1920 

.  440,000  bbls. 

10.39 

4,571,600.00 

77,937.91 

1921 

.  371,000  bbls. 

13.54 

5,023,340.00 

73,563.67 

1922 

.  565,000  bbls. 

10.33 

5,836,450.00 

179,773.61 

1923 

.  625,000  bbls. 

7.95 

4,968,750.00 

194,538.77 

1924 

.  557,000  bbls. 

9.96 

5,547,720.00 

77,783.54 

1925 

.  560,000  bbls. 

11.29 

6,322,400.00 

153,720.62 

1926 

1 .  725,000  bbls. 

7.04 

5,104,000.00 

222,510.18 

Totals  . 

. .  5,027,000  bbls. 

$47,737,820.00 

$1,172,518.74 

Average 

.  502,700  bbls. 

$9.50 

$4,773,782.00 

$177,251.87 

Less  Av.  Advertising  Cost . . 

.376  per  bbl. 

Average 

return  . 

$9. 124  per  bbl.  1917-1926 

Average  return  (No.  adv.).. 

6.07 

per  bbl.  1907-1916 

Average  increase  per  bbl . 

$3,054 

Average  Price 

Year 

Total  Crop 

Per  Bbl. 

Total  V^alue 

Advertising 

1927 

. .  460,000  bbls. 

$13.17 

$6,058,200.00 

$127,339.76 

1928 

..  511  000  bbls. 

14.30 

7,307,300.00 

150,870.47 

1929 

..  532,000  bbls. 

13.44 

7,150,080.00 

141,995.74 

1930 

..  557,000  bbls. 

10.93 

6,088,010.00 

164,809.51 

1931 

..  593,000  bbls. 

6.62 

3,925,660.00 

181,663.72 

1932 

..  510,000  bbls. 

7.82 

3,988,200.00 

174,295.52 

1933 

..  655,000  bbls. 

6.51 

4,264,050.00 

128,437.22 

Totals  . . . . 

..  3,818,000  bbls. 

$38,781,500.00 

$1,069,411.94 

.Average  . . 

. .  545,428  bbls. 

$10.16 

$5,540,217.29 

$152,773.13 

megaphone  to  urge  the  multitudes  to 
buy  his  berries. 

“Without  this  collective  effort,  this 
pooling  of  interests  in  a  single  exciiange, 
with  individual  grower  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  powerful  buyers  who  would 
craftily  choose  their  own  time  to  take 
the  berries  off  the  growers’  hands  at 
their  own  price.  And  each  individual 
grower  would  be  under  the  necessity 
of  constantly  scrutinizing  the  varying 
market  conditions  in  different  parts  of 
the_  country — as  well  as  watching  the 
activities  of  his  competitors. 

“The  history  of  the  Exchange  amply 
proves  the  power  and  value  of  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  cooperative  marketing 
effort  for  the  selling  and  rapid  move¬ 
ment  of  berries.  If  there  were  no 
Cranberry  Exchange,  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  cranberry  crop  would  never  be 
successfully  sold — certainly  not  at  the 
prices  that  the  united  selling  plan  has 
obtained.  Naturally,  and  logically,  linked 
with  the  well-planned  marketing  scheme 
is  the  other  arm  of  your  cooperative 
effort — the  advertising.” 

The  “alimony,”  let  us  conclude,  of 
which  the  housewife  pays  some  $2,000,- 
000  to  the  cranberry  each  year,  is  not  a 
premium  to  newspapers,  but  an  added 
measure  of  wealth  to  the  cranberry 
farmers  of  the  five  chief  growing  areas. 
Everyone  is  happy,  we  can  a.ssume,  that 
the  Turkey  and  the  Cranberry  are  sep¬ 
arated.  An  intensified,  consistent  and 
inexpensive  advertising  campaign  has 
given  the  bird  and  the  berry  their  final 
divorce  papers. 

DAILIES  WIN  AD  SUIT 


This  includes  the  three  years  of  unusual  prosperity — 1927  to  1929 — and  the 
three  years  of  depression — 1931  to  1933. 


Less  advertising  cost. 


.46  per  bbl. 


Average  F.O.B.  selling  price.  $9.70  after  deducting  advertising  cost. 


Have  Right  to  Refute  Copy  Florida 
Judge  Rule* 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

1a.vipa,  Fla.,  Dec.  12 — Operation  of 
a  newspaper  is  a  private  enterprise,  and 
its  owners  or  managers  can  exercise  at 
will  the  discretion  of  accepting  or  re¬ 
fusing  advertising.  Circuit  Judge  L.  L. 
Parks  held  yesterday  in  deciding  suits 
brought  last  August  by  the  R.  S.  Evans 
Motors  of  Tampa.  Inc.,  against  the 
Tribune  company  and  the  Tampa  Times 
company. 

Judge  Parks  dismissed  the  Evans 
company  suit,  in  which  it  sought  to 
compel  the  newspapers  to  publish  its 
advertising,  alleging  they  had  refused 
publication  at  the  same  rates  as  paid 
by  other  automobile  concerns. 

Supporting  the  motion  to  dismiss. 
Judge  Parks  held,  in  addition  to  tlie 
discretionary  rights  of  a  newspaper  as 
a  private  enterprise,  that  no  outside  in¬ 
dividual  or  concern  had  the  power  to 
regulate  or  dictate  the  business  of  a 
newspaper,  or  the  manner  in  which  it 
operates  with  reference  to  advertising. 

MINIMUM  WAGES  OPPOSED 

Asserting  that  proposed  minimum 
wages  for  editorial  workers  under  the 
daily  newspaper  code  are  too  low  to 
attract  broadly-educated  and  capable  re¬ 
porters  and  copy  editors.  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  professional  journalistic  fraternity, 
with  a  membership  of  8,000  men,  pro¬ 
tested  the  minimum  salaries  in  a  brief 
filed  w’ith  NR.\  at  the  public  hearing 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  last  week.  The 
statement  was  sent  to  NR  A  by  Walter 
R.  Humphrey,  Temple  (Tex.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  chairman  of  the  fraternity’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  council. 


THREE  GROUPS  BALK 
ON  NATIONAL  DRIVE 

New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin  Building- 
Loan  Associations  Refuse  to 
Contribute  to  Magazine- 
Radio  Effort 

Although  the  United  States  Building 
and  Loan  League,  Chicago,  reports  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  to  hate  m  raising  the 
proposeu  ;>oUU,o0o  advertising  lund  to 
be  used  in  magazines  and  radio,  it  was 
learned  this  wceK  that  in  two  states, 
building  and  loan  groups  have  reiused 
to  contribute  to  the  lund,  in  view  of  the 
tact  that  national  newspaper  advertising 
is  not  to  be  iiKluded. 

In  New  Jersey,  where  one-eighth  ot 
the  entire  building  and  loan  league  mem¬ 
bership  is  located,  members  have  indi¬ 
cated  they  are  not  interested  in  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  magazine  and  radio  cam¬ 
paign. 

Two  Wisconsin  groups  have  also  em¬ 
phatically  stated  that  they  will  not  sup¬ 
port  the  league’s  national  program  m 
any  way.  These  are  the  Milwaukee 
County  Building  and  Loan  League  and 
the  Wisconsin  State  Building  and  Loan 
League. 

Meanwhile,  F.  S.  Cannon,  president 
of  the  Railroadmen's  Building  and 
Savings  .\ssociation,  Indianapolis,  and 
chairman  of  the  advertising  committee 
in  charge  of  the  half  million  dollar 
fund,  has  again  pointed  out  that  news¬ 
papers  can  expect  a  large  volume  of 
local  advertising,  placed  by  the  various 
local  building  and  loan  groups.  In  a 
letter  to  a  newspaper  representative, 
Mr.  Cannon  states: 

“.■\t  no  time  have  I  ever  agreed  tliat 
we  could  dispense  with  or  modify  to  any 
extent  our  local  advertising  program 
without  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage 
to  the  intent  of  our  national  program  of 
advertising.  If  our  participating  mem¬ 
bers  who  desire  to  use  the  newspapers 
for  publicity  purposes  would  automati¬ 
cally  agree  to  increase  their  appropria¬ 
tions  proportionally  which,  of  course  we 
agree  is  necessary,  then  there  would  be 
no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  our  national 
organization  to  put  forward  a  complete 
national  newspaper  campaign. 

“We  are  absolutely  sold  on  the  splen¬ 
did  coverage  which  could  be  obtained 
by  such  a  campaign,  but,  as  you  know, 
we  are  just  trying  to  get  a  start  and 
before  we  run  we  must  learn  to  walk.” 

As  reported  previously  in  Editor  & 
PfBLiSHER,  the  United  States  Building 
and  Loan  League  decided  in  favor  of 
$500,000  magazine  and  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  program  in  1935,  despite  efforts  of 
newspapers  to  gain  a  part  of  the  aj^ 
propriation.  Local  associations,  partici¬ 
pating  in  this  educational  campaign  to 
sell  building  and  loan  facilities  to  the 
public,  will  receive  mats  and  publicity 
for  use  in  local  newspapers. 


ASSAILS  CRITICS  WHO  DRINK 


League  Advisor  Also  Scores  Writers 
Who  Arrive  Late  at  Plays 

Drama  critics  who  drink,  and  critics 
who  arrive  late  at  the  play  and  leave 
early,  were  roundly  criticized  by  Dr. 
Henry  Moskowitz,  executive  advisor  of 
the  New  York  League  of  Theatres,  at 
a  luncheon  Dec.  10. 

He  explained  that  he  referred  to 
“that  negligible  minority,  a  very  few, 
whose  critical  faculties  are  sometimes 
dulled  by  too  much  indulgence  in  alco¬ 
hol  before  they  come  to  the  theatre.” 

“I  don’t  think  it  is  fair  for  critics 
to  see  only  part  of  the  show  or  come 
late  to  a  show,”  he  said.  “To  my  mind 
this  represents  the  fundamentals  of  an 
unresponsible  attitude  toward  a  critic’s 
job.” 

Then  turning  on  the  producers.  Dr. 
Moskowitz  said  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  tried  to  restrict  the 
freedom  of  thought  of  critics.  Further¬ 
more,  he  did  not  think  it  “sporting”  of 
them  to  advertise  the  opinions  of  critics 
in  big  type  and  in  lights  when  thev 
were  favorable  and  then  to  scold  the 
critics  when  they  were  unfavorable. 
He  declared  that  it  might  be  better  for 
the  theatre  if  the  names  of  the  critics 
were  not  “played  up”  at  all. 
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KAYSER’S  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
95  PER  CENT 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


Walton  has  been  able  to  keep  Kayser 
a  leader  in  the  field  by  increased  at¬ 
tention  value  in  individual  ads  and  by 
shifting  of  fundamental  appeals  in  her 
copy,  prepared  and  distributed  through 
the  facilities  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
advertising  agency.  The  three  apiieals 
which  Miss  Walton  lists,  in  order  of 
importance  at  the  present  writing,  are 
Btyle,  price  and  quality  of  hosiery, 
which  comprises  about  40  per  cent  of 
Kayser’s  gross  sales.  Mr.  Mayer  ex¬ 
plained  that  they  are  spending  virtually 
all  of  their  advertising  money  on 
hosiery,  rather  than  lingerie,  because 
they  feel  that  the  hosiery  market  is 
ripe  for  heavy  increases  in  purchases 
by  all  classes  of  women,  especially 
liecause  you  can  get  for  one  dollar  this 
Christmas  a  better  pair  of  hose  than 
two  dollars  would  buy  in  1929. 

The  fall  campaign,  with  alternating 
150-line  and  lOO-line  copy  was  typical 
of  the  Kayser  advertising  policy  of 
hitting  the  key  markets  to  cover  the 
spotty  distribution  which  is  generally 
true  in  any  major  company’s  activities. 
While  the  average  Kayser  comi)aign 
covers  about  90  key  papers,  individual 
seasonal  schedules  vary  from  50  to 
120  papers.  This  fall’s  “Mir-O-Kleer” 
campaign  placed  2750  lines  in  90  papers 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $50,000,  in 
space  purchased  nationally.  This  does 
not  include  the  special  foreign  cam¬ 
paign,  or  cooperative  advertising  done 
independently  by  dealers. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important 
that  Kayser’s  policy  is  to  send  a  com¬ 
plete  lO  page  book  of  proofs  of  ads 
which  may  be  run  in  addition  to  those 
regularly  scheduled  from  the  New  Y’ork 
office,  at  the  advertiser’s  expense,  of 
course.  This  copy,  for  which  mats  are 
sent  on  request,  gives  the  individual 
dealer  an  opportunity  to  avail  himself 
of  better  class  copy  that  could  ordin¬ 
arily  be  worked  out  in  isolated  points. 

Every  phase  of  Miss  Walton’s  ad¬ 
vertising  policy,  which  is  substantiated 
by  General  Manager  Mayer,  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  scientific  inquiry  done  either  by 
the  company  or  the  agency.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  on  the  advertising  done  this 
year  the  agency,  at  the  request  of  Miss 
Walton,  in  sending  to  newspapers  the 
notification  that  they  would  receive  the 
1934  schedule  made  the  request  that 
the  newspaper  inform  the  company  as 
tc  the  relative  chances  of  getting  front- 
of-the-paper-position  if  3  x  lOO-line 
copy  were  used  instead  of  2  x  150-line 
space.  Out  of  46  papers  answering 
the  inquiry,  only  two  thought  they  could 
handle  the  long,  narrow  ad  more  easily 
than  they  could  the  higher,  deeper 
piece  of  copy.  Julius  Kayser  &  Co.  has 
experimented  also  with  special  pages, 
such  as  the  woman’s  section,  and  finds 
that  if  they  can  work  up  a  piece  of 
distinctive  copy  which,  because  of  its 
originality  and  contrast  with  the 
blacker  ads  customarily  used  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  middle  class  cities, 
they  can  achieve  more  efficiency  by 
having  that  copy  on  a  page  with  other 
department  store  advertising.  This 
recognizes  the  fundamental  news  apical 
which  every  department  store  advertise¬ 
ment  has  for  the  average  housewife. 

With  raw  materials  in  the  silk  hosiery 
and  lingerie  manufacturing  industry 
lowest  in  history  because  of  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  international  monetary 
exchange  system,  Kayser  &  Co.,  still 
holding  its  position  of  unqualified 
leadership  in  the  specialized  field  of 
ready-to-wear  style  commodities,  looks 
forward  to  1935  with  the  firm  resolve 
to  make  advertising  “do  its  stuff.”  In 
the  words  of  its  general  manager, 
“newspaper  advertising  in  this  business 
at  least  is  like  some  medicines  the 
doctors  give  you.  We  don’t  know  ex¬ 
actly  how  it  works,  but  the  more  of  it 
you  take  the  better  off  you  are.  Our 
only  worry  about  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  that  we  haven’t  had  money 
enough  to  buy  as  much  of  it  as  we 
would  like  to  take  on.” 
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MOVIE  REVENUE  SHOWS 
UPWARD  TREND 

{Continued  front  page  20) 


vtrtising  policy  of  Warner  Bros. 
'Theaters,  some  500  of  them,  and 
Stanley  Shuford  whose  special  phase  is 
the  advertising  done  by  Warner  Bros. 
Pictures  in  putting  over  the  pictures 
produced  in  Hollywood  and  Brooklyn 
b>  the  major  company 
Between  Warners’  advertising  and 
publicity  departments  is  the  highly  tech¬ 
nical  promotion  staff  whose  business  it 
is  to  develop  stunts  and  plans  which  will 
result  in  _  the  need  for  both  advertising 
and  publicity.  Directed  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Davidson,  the  work  during  the  past 
year  in  the  promotional  department  has 
developed  a  new  technique  in  tie-up 
campaigns  with  other  national  advertis¬ 
ers  which  gives  other  companies  a  new 
sales  appeal  and  helps  Warner  Brothers 
put  over  a  new  picture.  In  each  case 
during  the  past  year,  newspapers  have 
carried  the  bulk  of  this  tie-up  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  projected  campaigns 


This  piece  of  960  line  copy  was  one 
of  the  several  cooperative  advertise¬ 
ments  run  hy  Warner  Brothers  this 
year  in  towns  where  an  independent 
house  shows  Warner  pictures.  Cost  of 
these  ads  is  shared  equally  by  War¬ 
ner  Brothers  and  the  individual  ex¬ 
hibitor.  Sent  out  in  electrotvpe  form, 
these  distinctive  ads  reflect  the  new 
trend  in  theater  copy  toward  artistry. 
The  year  1935  will  see  12  of  these  na- 
tional  campaigns. 

scheduled  for  1935  the  newspaiters  will 
again  be  called  on  to  "deliv'er  the 
goods”  in  campaigns  of  both  local  and 
national  nature. 

Conspicuous  during  the  fall  of  this 
year  was  the  Warner  Brothers-Quaker 
Oats  newspaoer  campaign  on  loe  E. 
Brown’s  picture.  “Six-Day  Bicycle 
Race,”  in  which  66  papers  in  key  cities 
were  used.  .Almost  unbelievable  is  the 
record  of  Quaker  Oats  sales,  which 
showed  a  66  per  cent  increase  over  the 
same  period  last  year.  No  other  ad¬ 
vertising  was  done  for  Quaker  Oats 
during  the  short  period  when  $91,916 
w’as  spent  to  put  over  a  25-word  essav 
contest  and  promote  Joe  E.  Brown  bi- 
^•cle  clubs  throughout  the  nation. 
Quaker  Oats  offered  $1,000  for  the  best 
theater  promotion  and  1,000  free  bicy¬ 
cles  to  the  children  writing  the  best 
essay  on  why  they  like  Quaker  Oats. 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  handled  the 
advertising  campaign,  which  cost  only 
$.00231  per  reader-contact.  'That  is, 
for  one  cent  four  readers  were  in¬ 
formed  alxiut  the  Joe  E.  Brown-Quaker 
Oats  stunt. 


IXTERXATIOXAL 
SERVICE 
Sydney  R.  Clarke 

Prrsidrnt 

76,  Rue  des  Petits-Champs 
Parb,  France 

Triephonr:  Opera  66*27 
(>able  Address:  Ricantalir,  Paris 

Travel  Experts 

New  York  Representative: 

William  L.  Strauss  &  Son 
660  .Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Following  is  the  breakdown  on  the 
Quaker  Oats-Warner  Brothers’  cam¬ 
paign: 

Circulation  Cost 
List  .\.  .\merican  Weekly 

(17  papers — 17  cities)..  5,396,958  $41,592 
List  B.  Metropolitan  com¬ 
ics  (11  papers — 11  cities)  5,385,742  17,000 

l.ist  C.  Supplementary 

Cities  (40  papers)  .  5,091,992  33,324 

Total  (06  papers — 57  cities). 15,874,692  $91,916 
tost  of  getting  message  to  each  person  once, 

$.00231. 

W’arners’  rapid-fire  organization 
never  lets  the  pot  cease  boiling  on  the 
promotion  front.  It  provides  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  its  exchange  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  broadsides  and  other  display  ma¬ 
terial  and  lends  the  assistance  of  the¬ 
ater  managers  throughout  the  entire  na¬ 
tion  in  carrying  through  locally  ■'•'‘'h 
Warner  Brothers’  advertising  tie-up. 
That  is  why  each  week  from  two  to 
lour  national  concerns  approach  the 
Warner  promotion  department  with  re¬ 
quests  for  tie-ups  based  on  newspaper 
advertising.  The  results  have  spoken 
so  loudly  for  themselves  that  1935  will 
see  a  continuous  stream  of  W’arner 
Brothers’  tie-up  campaigns.  Before  the 
Joe  Brown  stunt  was  con'^leted,  a 
Postal  Telegranh  tie-in  with  the  na¬ 
tion’s  florists  exploited  the  picture 
"ilappiness  .Ahead”  through  a  national 
"Happiness  W'eek.”  Col.  Roscoe  Tur¬ 
ner’s  plane  in  the  OctoWr  London- 
Melbourne  race  was  the  “Warner  Bros. 
Comet.”  Naming  the  cast  for  a  pic- 
turization  of  ".Antho''v  Adverse”  was 
another  Warner  promotional  scoop. 
What  is  ne.xt,  who  knows? 

"Is  it  the  third  dimension  on  the 
screen?”  we  asked  Major  Warner. 

".As  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  econom¬ 
ical  commercial  production,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “Right  now  it  takes  six  months 
to  make  500  feet  of  third  dimension  film, 
rhen  it  is  on  two  rolls  and  would  mean 
doubling  the  number  of  our  projec¬ 
tion  machines.  Even  then  the  audience 
would  have  to  view  the  screen  through 
a  special  pair  of  glasses.  'The  whole 
key  is  in  the  lens  itself,  and  when  the 
research  forces  we  have  working  in 
se\eral  places  in  the  country  perfect  a 
method  which  will  eliminate  the  glasses 
to  tie  worn  by  the  customer,  we'll  put 
in  third  dimension  despite  the  need  for 
double  projection.” 

.And  more  than  likely,  if  history- 
repeats  itself,  Warner  Brothers  will 
call  on  the  newspaj^rs  to  put  over  their 
story.  Because  VVarner  Brothers  are 
friends  of  the  newspapers  for  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good  reason.  Decreased  in¬ 
come  has  meant  slightly  lower  gross 
advertising  expenditure,  since  the  ap¬ 
propriation  is  based  on  gross  returns 
from  pictures,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  newspapers  have  been  a  major  factor 
in  bringing  back  health  to  the  Warner 
Brothers  exchequer  to  the  tunc  of  some 
six  per  cent  over  1933  as  shown  in  the 
chart  which  accompanies  this  story. 

Happily  for  everyone  concerned  the 
slight  but  firm  gain  made  in  revenue 
this  year  puts  a  pocket  veto  on  the  idea 
of  using  the  movie  theater  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  for  products  other  than 
those  of  the  billion  dollar  movie  indus¬ 
try  itself.  This  tender  subject  has  been 
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HOME  NECESSITIES 
BETTER 

R.  C.  TEARE 

Vice-President,  O-Cedar  Corpo¬ 
ration 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
HE  O-Cedar  Corporation  has 
enjoyed  a  steady  increase  of 
business  through  1934  and  our 
prospects  for  1935  business  seem 
very  bright.  We  feel  that  the 
future  has  much  good  in  store  for 
all  and  especially  for  manufac¬ 
turers  of  consumers’  goods,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  would  appear  that 
contemplated  government  expen¬ 
ditures  will  increase  public  buy¬ 
ing  power  very  materially. 


discussed  more  poignantly  in  the  inner 
sanctum  during  the  past  two  years  than 
most  chieftains  of  the  screen  industry 
care  to  admit.  “At  one  time,”  Major 
Warner  told  Editor  &  Publisher, 
“there  was  an  agreement  all  signed  with 
a  big  industrial  hrm  for  a  million  dollar 
advertising  program  on  the  screen,  and 
an  important  automobile  manufacturer 
was  dickering  with  another  major  pro¬ 
ducer  for  a  ten  million  dollar  subsidy 
to  boost  his  brand  of  car  in  forthcoming 
pictures.” 

But  the  movies  did  not  want  to  be¬ 
come  a  competitor  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  any  more  than  the  nation’s  pub¬ 
lishers  wanted  them  to,  for  obvious 
reasons.  “We  are  in  the  business  of 
providing  entertainment,”  Mr.  Einfeld 
stressed,  “and  there  is  no  room  in  pic¬ 
tures  for  commercial  propaganda,  or 
social  propaganda  either,  for  that  matter. 

"We  feel  our  line  of  effort  lies  al¬ 
most  entirely  within  the  field  of  en¬ 
tertainment.”  Warner  officials  concur¬ 
red.  “and  except  in  rare  cases  have  not 
made  a  success  of  so-called  education 
through  films.  In  a  general  way  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  newspapers.  If 
we  can  take  the  weary  shopgirl  and  by 
mean>  of  tinsel  and  hokum,  being  per¬ 
fectly  frank,  give  her  a  bit  of  relief, 
lift  her  above  her  troubles,  we  have 
done  a  great  job.” 

Warner  Brothers  Pictures.  Inc.,  re¬ 
ported  earlv  this  month  a  net  loss  of 
$2.5.30.513  from  oiierations  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ended  on  .Aug.  25.  1934,  compared 
with  an  operating  loss  of  $6,291,748  for 
the  previous  fiscal  vear. 

FACTS 

I  The  Personnel  Bureau  has  thepcrsonal, 

I  education  and  experience  records  of 
I  416  members  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in 
I  46  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 

I  two  island  possessions  and  three 
foreign  countries. 

They  are  trained  for  and  experienced 
in  every  branch  of  journalism.  Their 
age  range  is  21  to  52,  with  the 
average  at  29. 

Their  minimum  salary  requirements 
range  from  S520  to  $15,000. 

Employers  of  editorial  talent  who 
have  used  the  Personnel  Bureau  will 
testify  to  the  average  superiority  of 
Bureau  registrants. 

When  you  need  a  GOOD  man,  write 
Of  wire — 

PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

OF 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

iAKAES  C.  KIPER,  Diraclei 

836  Exchange  Avenue  Chicago 


NO  CHARGE  TO  EMPLOYERS 


TIRE  MAN  OPTIMISTIC 

"I  do  not  believe  that  anything  short 
of  a  national  calamity  can  hold  back 
business  in  1935,”  declared  H.  J.  Klin¬ 
ger,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Pontiac  Motor  Co.,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  executives,  regional,  and 
zone  managers  of  the  company  in  De¬ 
troit,  the  meeting  being  the  first  of  a 
10-day  session  during  which  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising  plans  of  the 
company  were  discussed.  Mr.  Klinger 
called  attention  to  improved  business 
conditions  in  many  lines  this  fall. 


R.  V.  MACK  BUYS  DAILY 

The  Hoquiam  (Wash.)  Grays  Har¬ 
bor  Washingtonian,  on  Dec.  2.  published 
its  first  issue  under  the  ownership  and 
management  of  Russell  V.  Mack,  who 
recently  purchased  the  newspaper  from 
Albert  Johnson.  Mr.  Mack  has  been 
with  the  Aberdeen  (Wash.)  World  for 
20  years,  14  years  as  business  manager, 
Mr.  Johnson  will  leave  on  an  extended 
trip  to  California. 
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United  Press 


SPEED 


1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fill  important  post*  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  provide  you  with 
men  of  capacity  and  ability. 

Address:  Clarence  E.  Byster, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


ALL  THE  NEWS  OF 
BRITISH  PUBLISHING 
AND  ADVERTISING 

is  given  in 

WORLD’S  PRESS  NEWS 

leading  British  organ  of 
journalism  and  publicity. 

Subsaiplioii  of  •  yan  isclsdcs: 

5S  lauRS  oi  WotM's  Prtss  N«ws 
1 2  IsMct  of  "Photosnphy" 

1 2  Iwiti  of  "Priniins" 

1 2  lauts  of  "Maktiios  a  E>«dss'' 

Only  British  member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
in  ib  Reid.  Lergest  net  peid  sale. 

WORLD’S  PRESS  NEWS 
AND  ADVERTISING 

4t,  Fottcr  Laie  Loodoa,  E.  C  4 
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LAUNDRIES  GET  BACK 
BUSINESS  IN  K.  C. 


Kansas  Campaign  Cited  by  Agency 
Man  as  Test  of  Newspaper 
Strength — Others 
May  Follow 

By  Edmlxd  L.  Hawes 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Dec.  13 — What  is 
regarded  as  the  most  convincing  proof 
of  the  power  of  newspaper  advertising 
to  pull  an  industry  out  of  the  dumps, 
was  given  the  convention  of  the  Laun¬ 
dry  Owners  National  Association  in 
this  city  recently  by  Ralph  H.  Jones, 
president  of  the  Ralph  H.  Jones  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cincinnati  and  New  York,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

It  was  a  recital  of  what  had  been 
accomplished  by  newspaper  advertising 
in  Kansas  City  for  the  laundry  owners 
and  dry  cleaners  of  that  city  through 
the  thirteen  weeks’  campaign  sponsored 
by  the  American  Laundry  Machinery 
Co.  of  Cincinnati.  The  advertising 
campaign  was  designed  to  win  ovet 
Kansas  City  housewives  from  the  too 
prevalent  use  of  the  washing  machine 
to  the  damp  wash  service  of  the  co¬ 
operative  laundries  of  that  city.  The 
offering  was  16  pounds  of  damp  wash 
for  49c  with  3c  extra  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  pound  and  the  story  was  told  in 
full  page  advertising  in  a  single  paper 
of  Kansas  City. 

The  laundry  business  was  in  the 
depths  of  the  depression  when  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  begun  on  March  4,  1934. 
Only  33  per  cent  of  the  housewives  were 
using  power  laundry  service  and  38.4 
per  cent  were  using  washing  machines 
exclusively,  .\lmost  50.1  per  cent  of 
the  homes  were  owners  of  washing 
machines,  or  washed  their  own  linen. 
Arrangements  for  the  marketing  test 
had  been  begun  in  December,  1933, 
when  cooperation  of  43  power  laundries 
was  obtained  through  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings.  These  meetings  brought  out  that : 
(a)  laundry  business  was  still  on  the 
decline:  (b)  home-washer  sales  were  on 
the  increase;  (c)  laundry  sales  force 
were  discouraged:  (d)  plant-owners 
were  discouraged:  (e)  price  cutting  was 
being  practiced  by  certain  laundries ; 
(f)  the  outlook  for  the  laundry  busi¬ 
ness  was  not  promising  and  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  no  way  out. 

.Almost  with  the  inception  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  on  Sunday  March  11  when  the 
first  advertisement  appeared,  did  the 
good  results  become  apparent.  Every 
one  of  the  cooperating  plants  reported 
phone  calls  from  new  customers.  Route 
men  said  they  were  stopped  on  the  street 
by  housewives  who  had  read  the  adver¬ 
tisements  and  wanted  to  know  more  of 
the  service. 

During  the  ninth  week  of  the  great 
test  both  plant  owners  and  route  men 
had  become  enthusiastic  beyond  all  ex¬ 
pectations.  It  was  admitted  by  all  that 
business  was  decidedly  better,  not  only 
in  damp  wash  but  also  in  the  higher 
priced  services.  Many  owners  had  re¬ 
gained  all.  or  nearly  all  losses  in  damp 
wash  tlatwork  ironed  and  others  had 
shown  actual  gains  in  this  service.  Be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  plant  owners 
meeting  in  this  week  the  plant-owners 
themselves  were  so  sold  on  results  that 
they  appointed  a  committee  to  formu¬ 
late  plans  and  develop  a  program  to 
carry  on  the  advertising  campaign  at 
their  own  expense. 


VALLEJO  EVENING  NEWS  SOLD 

The  Vallejo  (Cal.)  Evening  News, 
founded  and  published  for  the  past  39 
years  by  Henry  F.  Stahl,  has  been  sold 
to  George  Roe  and  William  Hely,  who 
will  be  joint  publishers.  Roe  has  been 
rfitor  for  20  years  and  Hely  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  comnosing  room  for 
14  years. 
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'TOLEDO  SHOWS 
eOSINESS  GAIN 
FOR  OCTOOERi 


Building,  Bank  Debits  and  | 
Other  Factors  Increase 
Despite  National 
Decline. 


pward  Employment 
Trend  Disclosed  Here! 

Releases  Beginning  to  Come  Through  in  Greater^ 
Volume  From  Large  Auto  Manufacturers; 


TOLEDO 

LEADS! 


Against  a  national  decline  of  2.8 
per  cent,  Toledo  business  in  October 
showed  a  gain  of  6.4  per  cent  as 
compared  to  a  year  ago,  the  report 
of  the  college  of  business  adminis- 
^tration.  University  of  Toledo,  shows. 

Every  local  index  of  business  ex- 
'  cept  carloadings,  gas  consumption 
and  electric  power  showed  gains.  A 
decline  in  industrial  activity  during 
tthe  month  accounted  for  the  lower 
carloadings  and  power  consumption, 
fthe  survey  says. 

The  local  index  of  business  Oct.  ' 
1  stood  at  70.1  per  cent  as  compared 
to  66.3  a  year  ago.  Nationally ! 
October  registered  a  downward  ' 
[trend.  With  automomtive  plants  of 
the  city  coming  into  production  on 
1935  model  parts  a  large  increase  in 
employment  and  other  factors  is 
forecast  for  this  month,  the  survey 
^  indicates. 

Building  More  Active 
The  report  shows  that  building  in 
October  was  more  active  than  in 
past  seasons  at  this  time.  There 
were  124  permits  issued  this  year 
for  buildings  of  a  value  of  $115,074 
as  compared  to  92  permits  in  Octo¬ 
ber  of  last  year  of  a  value  of 
j  $35,817.  * 

Bank  debits  showed  a  gain  of 
11.3  per  cent  during  the  month 
I  while  the  national  gain  for  the 
^same  period  was  only  7.1.  Deposits 
in  all  Toledo  banks  Nov.  7  were 
r $76,300,000,  a  gain  of  $14,000,000  over 
I  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 

Only  two  small  retailers  failed 
I  in  Toledo  during  October  with  li-' 
abilities  of  only  $5,036  as  compared 
to  four  a  year  ago  with  liabilities 
of  $100,000  and  three  in  September 
with  liabilities  of  $80,000. 

Phone  Co.  Shows  Gains 
October  was  the  best  month  the 

[Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.  has  en¬ 
joyed  since  the  low  point  of  the 
depression,  the  survey  said.  There 
were  45,413  local  stations  or  phones 
|in  service,  a  gain  of  1,316  phones. 
The  company  handled  76,567  long 
iistance  calls,  an  increase  of  1,200 
lover  the  same  period  of  1933  and 
,  806  over  September. 

Department  store  sales  in  the 
”^nth  registered  a  gain  of  15  per  ' 
Tcent  over  October  of  1933.  The  local 
'  index  of  retail  sales  now  stands  at 
,80.5. 


Tlie  clippings  from  BLADE  files  repro- 
iluced  in  this  advertisement  are  indicative 
of  the  trend  in  Toledo.  Business  in  this 
city  of  .‘J0(),()()0  is  decidedly  on  the  “up”. 

In  October  Toledo  busine.ss  showed  a  gain 
of  ().4  per  cent  over  October,  1933,  as 
compared  with  a  national  decline  of  2.8 
per  cent. 

Toledo  has  1,107  industries — 137  more 
than  in  1927.  Each  year  the  number  of 
industries  has  increased.  At  no  time  has 
there  been  a  decrease — even  during  the 
years  of  depression. 

Retail  trade,  wholesale  trade,  industrial 
activity  and  bank  debits  are  gaining  in 
Toledo.  Building  is  proceeding  at  a  fast 
pace  and  unemployment  is  being  substan¬ 
tially  reduced.  Toledo  is  leading  the  way 
to  a  wholesome  and  permanent  prosperity. 

The  Toledo  BLADE  sells  more  papers 
in  Toledo  than  there  are  homes,  and 
gives  complete  coverage  at  one  cost. 


TOLEDO 

BLADE 

One  of  Americans  GREAT  Newspapers 

PAUL  BLOCK  and  ASSOCIATES 


20-PAGE  ROTO  SECTION 

A  20-page  tabloid  rotogravure  spe¬ 
cial  advertising  section  featuring  Christ¬ 
mas  offerings  of  the  Wolf  &  Dessauer 
department  store  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
was  published  Dec.  8  issue  of  the  Fort 
If’ayne  Nnvs-Sentinel. 


NEW  YORK 


DETROIT 


National  Adi'ertising  Representatives 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
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MORE  NEWSPAPER  LIQUOR 
LINAGE  IN  ’35 


I _ (Continued  from  page  15) _ j 

spring  months  mignt  be  helpful,  but 
soon  decided  to  come  back  in  June,  this 
time  with  a  larger  appropriation.  The 
campaign  which  has  been  maintained 
since  that  date  boosted  “Crab  Orchard” 
into  the  position  of  a  leader  in  the 
straight  whiskey  market,  a  position 
which  it  was  able  to  hold  with  ease. 
Next  year’s  appropriation  for  “Crab 
Orchard”  will  see  the  newspaper  per¬ 
centage  of  82.5  per  cent  repeated,  with 
a  considerably  larger  string  of  news¬ 
papers  in  use. 

It  has  been  no  easy  job,  despite  the 
“Crab  Orchard”  record,  to  promote 
liquor.  The  agency  has  been  hampered 
in  its  work  by  rapidly  shifting  legisla¬ 
tive  attitude’s  toward  liquor  advertising 
in  many  of  the  states.  Chief  sore  spots 
have  been  Michigan,  Chicago  and  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  because  these  were  the  only 
big  markets  where  newspapers  refused 
to  take  liquor  copy.  Agency  men  hailed 
the  reversal  of  attitude  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  when  it  decided  to  accept 
liquor  copy. 

In  Michigan  the  only  city  of  any  size 
where  all  newspapers  accept  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  is  Detroit,  so  National  Dis¬ 
tillers  was  therefore  “forced  to  depend 
largely  on  magazines  for  some  advertis¬ 
ing  effect  on  such  cities  as  Flint,  Lan¬ 
sing,  Grand  Rapids,  Kalamazoo,  Jackson, 
Pontiac,  etc.”  The  unstable  and  there¬ 
fore  unsatisfactory  condition  of  adver¬ 
tising  legislation  will  be  partially  ironed 
out  after  the  first  of  the  year  when 
legislatures  meet  in  many  states. 
Whether  the  outcome  will  be  for  the 
better  of  the  newspapers  cannot  be  fore¬ 
cast. 

Equally  important  in  considering  the 
National  Distillers’  advertising  pr^lem 
IS  bootlegging,  conservatively  estimated 
to  be  filling  over  40  per  cent  of  the 
liquor  demand  despite  strenuous  govern¬ 
ment  activities  in  uncovering  the  larger 
stills.  Porter  told  Editor  &  Pubusher 
that  he  “didn’t  see  how  there  could  be 
any  more  bootlegging  than  there  is.” 
He  is  certain  that  the  amount  of  liquor 
being  sold  illegally  constitutes  a  deadly 
drag  on  the  legitimate  producer,  and 
means  a  tremenduous  loss  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  decreased  liquor  tax  revenue. 
No  doubt  National  Distillers  have  a 
more  clear  insight  into  the  extent  of 
bootlegging  than  has  the  layman  be¬ 
cause  a  New  Jersey  hide-away  raided 
in  July  of  this  year,  disclosed  an  elab¬ 
orate  manufacturing  plant  in  which 
were  first  class  facilities  for  a  photo- 
engraved  counterfeiting  of  federal  and 
state  tax  stamps,  and  huge  supplies  of 
fake  cartons  and  labels  of  National 
Distillers  “Crab  Orchard”  whiskey. 

Complicating  also  is  the  tax  problem 
in  the  liquor  industry,  where  a  manu¬ 
facturers'  license,  wholesalers’  and  retail¬ 
ers’  licenses  and  federal  and  state  ta.xes 
are  imposed.  In  deciding  upon  a  policy 
three  years  ago  Porter  admitted  that 
everything  was  a  guess.  His  most 
pleasant  surprise  was  the  $2  per  gallon 
federal  tax  on  whiskey.  “It’s  only  nine 
times  that  high  in  England,”  he  told 
Editor  &  Publisher,  “so  you  see  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  wasn’t  made  five  or 
six  dollars  here.”  Nevertheless,  these 
taxes  are  considerable  in  figuring  the 
price  to  the  consumer  and  allow  the 
bootlegger  to  operate  at  a  profit. 

When  America  starts  drinking  better 
liquor,  many  of  these  problems,  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  the  bootlegger,  will  be 
eliminated.  The  part  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  will  play  in  this  trend  toward 
better  liquor,  which  trend  will,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  boost  the  1934  national  expendi¬ 
ture  for  liquor  of  $7,000,000  to  $8,000,000 
to  twice  that  amount.  percentage  of 
profit  more  in  line  with  current  retailing 
practice  will  be  possible,  it  is  expected, 
and  there  will  be  more  stability  among 
manufacturers. 

The  status  of  the  trend  in  Scotch 
whiskeys  is  indicated  in  detail  in  the 
boxed  survey  which  accompanies  this 
story.  Newspapers  in  57  cities  reported 
in  May,  1934,  the  following  order  of 


CROPS  PROSPECTS 
VITAL 

RALPH  BUDD 

President,  C.  B.  &  Q.  Railway 
{By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publisheb 

A  GREAT  part  of  Burlington 
territory  was  affected  by 
drought  which  in  many  areas 
completely  ruined  crops  of  1934. 
The  effect  of  this  devastating 
drought  necessarily  will  be  felt 
during  the  first  half  of  1935  and 
business  last  half  of  1935  will 
depend  largely  on  next  year's 
crops.  Aside  from  products  of 
agriculture  and  livestock,  I  see 
no  reason  to  expect  substantial 
variation  jn  traffic  volume  in 
1935  compared  with  1934. 


JUDGE  FAVORS  N.A.N.A. 
IN  MALLONCASE 


sales  volume  of  Scotch  whiskeys: 
Haig  &  Haig,  Teacher’s,  Johnny  Wal¬ 
ker,  Black  &  White,  White  Horse,  Vat 
69  and  Dewar’s  White  Label.  On  No¬ 
vember  1,  1934,  White  Horse  had 
jumped  to  second  place  and  Dewar’s 
White  Label  to  fourth,  displaying 
Johnny  Walker  and  Black  &  White  as 
follows :  Haig  &  Haig,  White  Horse, 
Teacher’s,  Dewar’s  White  Label,  Black 
&  White,  Johnny  Walker,  Vat  69. 

“Obviously  this  information  is  most 
valuable  to  proper  development  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  effort  against  each 
respective  territory,”  Erwin,  Wasey’s 
T.  N.  Tveter  said  in  a  letter  to  news¬ 
papers.  “We  want  to  do  everything 
possible  to  insure  campaigns  that  will 
stick  and  repeat,  and  we  find  that  news¬ 
papers  have  supplied  the  most  construc¬ 
tive  help  on  liquor  advertising.” 

Robert  Barry,  National  Distillers’ 
executive  in  charge  of  advertising  and 
public  relations,  computes  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  liquor  sold  in  package  stores  since 
repeal  of  Prohibition  has  been  purchased 
by  men.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  15  per  cent  of  purchases,  although 
done  by  women,  is  influenced  by  a  man’s 
judgment.  Consequently  “Crab  Or¬ 
chard”  copy  was  addressed  to  men,  in 
semi-technical  language  at  times,  but 
carrying  the  air  of  refinement  and  class 
which  is  added  by  the  presence  of  the 
colored  servant  in  virtually  all  "Crab 
Orchard”  copy. 

The  men  in  charge  of  advertising  Na¬ 
tional  Distillers’  55  brands  had  neither 
the  handicaps  nor  advantages  of  past 
exj^rience.  With  over  $1,500,000  at 
their  disposal  they  remarkably  soon 
were  able  to  weed  out  the  unpri^uctive 
copy  appeals,  the  uneconomical  media, 
and  what  is  equally  important,  were 
able  to  find  out  just  what  liquors  the 
public  wanted.  Newspapers,  tliey  will¬ 
ingly  acknowledge,  were  vital  factors  in 
achieving  the  overwhelming  success  of 
“Crab  Orchard.”  .\s  1935  opens  they 
have  decided  to  use  more  newspapers 
and  to  heed  Porter’s  advice  “It’s  an 
important  trick  making  a  fellow  believe 
what’s  in  the  bottle  is  good,  but  by 
golly,  it  really  has  to  be  good  if  adver¬ 
tising  is  going  to  be  consistently  suc¬ 
cessful.” 


"I  add 
waste  paper 
to  waste  time 
and  put  both 
on  the  street 
as  salable  copies 
of  your  paper/’ 

Says  the 

AUTOPASTER 


Makes  Decision  Against  McClure 

Syndicate  on  Merits  of  Case 
Involving  Shift  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Gossip  Column 

A  ruling  against  the  McClure  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate  in  the  litigation  of  that 
syndicate  against  John  N.  Wheeler  and 
the  North  American  Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance  over  the  Paul  Mallon  Washing¬ 
ton  gossip  column,  “News  Behind  the 
News,”  was  made  in  New  York  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  Part  IV,  Dec.  8. 

The  litigation  started  in  August,  1933, 
when  the  McQure  syndicate  obtained  a 
temporary  injunction  restraining  Mr. 
Mallon  from  writing  his  Washington 
material  for  the  N.A.N.A..  pending 
trial  of  the  suit  for  a  permanent  in¬ 
junction  and  damages  sought  by  the 
.McClure  company.  A  stay  on  this  in¬ 
junction  was  obtained  by  the  N..A.N..A. 
on  appeal  the  following  week,  and  in 
October  of  the  same  year  the  McClure 
injunction  was  vacated. 

The  trial  was  held  about  a  month 
ago.  lasting  six  full  court  days.  Grant- 
land  Rice,  sports  writer,  and  Kent 
Cooper,  general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  were  star  witn-sses  for 
the  N.A.N.A. 

The^  McGure  Syndicate  charged  the 
N.A.N.A.  with  inducing  breach  of  con¬ 
tract;  with  the  appropriation  of  the 
plaintiff’s  title,  “News  Behind  the 
News”:  the  use  of  “confidential”  lists 
in  solicitation  of  business,  and  misrep¬ 
resentation. 


Justice  Cohn  of  the  Supreme  Court 
found  that  no  contract  between  Richard 
H.  Waldo,  McClure  president,  and  Mr. 
Mallon  existed,  and  that  Mallon  was 
“employed  by  the  plaintiff  under  an 
agreement  terminable  at  will.” 

He  also  found  that  the  “News  Behind 
the  News”  title  used  by  Mallon  for  his 
N.A.N.A.  clients  was  a  sub-title  to 
“The  National  Whirligig”  title  Mc¬ 
Clure  had  syndicated,  that  the  “News 
Behind  the  News”  title  originated  with 
Mallon,  and  in  addition  that  “there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  basis  for  the  charge  of 
deception  or  unfair  dealing  in  that  con¬ 
nection.” 

The  plaintiff’s  charge  that  “confiden¬ 
tial”  lists  had  been  used  by  N.A.N.A. 
in  soliciting  clients  was  dismissed  by 
the  court  with  the  assertion  that  the 
list  of  subscribers  to  “The  National 
Whirligig”  had  been  advertised  and  was 
not  “confidential.” 

As  to  misrepresentations,  the  court 
said;  “Sharp  competitive  practice  there 
may  have  been.  Active  solicitation  of 
the  newspaper  field  by  the  corporate 
defendant  there  undoubtedly  was,  but 
fraud,  deceit  or  false  charges  are  not 
here.” 

Judgment  was  granted  for  Wheeler 
and  North  American  Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance,  dismissing  the  complaint  on  its 
merits. 

Kelley  &  Becker,  400  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  represented  the 
N.A.N..\. 

Richard  H.  Waldo  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week  that  the  question 
of  appeal  has  not  yet  been  decided,  and 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  syndicate’s 
law  firm,  Chadbourne,  Hunt,  Jaeckel 
and  Brown. 


onto  New  York,  Inc. 

Announces  the  early  presentation  of 

"KNOW  NEW  YORK" 


A  Feature  Length  Moving  and  Sound  Picture 
to  Promote  New  York  and  Its  Business 

A  story  telling  of  the  Dramatic,  Romantic,  Humorous, 
Dynamic,  Business  and  Social  life  as 
lived  in  the  metropolis 

THE  STAGE  SETTINGS  for  this  feature  picture  are  the 
greatest  of  NEW  YORK’S  Merchants,  Hotels,  Theatres,  Clubs, 
Restaurants,  Institutions  of  Business,  Education  and  Public 
Service.  The  Teeming,  Throbbing  Fifth  Avenue,  Broadway, 
and  New'  York  as  a  whole. 

THE  CAST— Starring  NEW  YpRK,  with  LOWELL  THOMAS, 
a  notable  cast,  and  seven  million  people  who  will  portray  for 
a  quarter  million  invited  guests,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  AUDIENCES — Selected  by  the  invitation  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  sjxinsors  located  in  two  hundred  or  more  cities 
throughout  thirty  or  more  states. 

THE  SPONSORS — ^Approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  leading  Merchants,  Theatres,  Hotels.  Railroads,  Air  Travel 
Companies,  and  other  Business,  Financial  and  Civic  Organiza¬ 
tions  who  represent  NEW  YORK. 

SERVICES  of  an  adv'ertising  nature  are  provided  for  under 
positively  new,  novel  and  economical  methods. 

PARTICIPATION  BY  INVITATION  ONLY 

PRODUCERS— onto  NEW  YORK,  INC. 

.580  h'ifth  Avenue,  New  York  C'ity 

TELEPHONE.  ELDORADO  5-1080-1081 

I).  W.  BEMAN,  Pres.  PAIX  MEYER,  Vice- Pres,  and  Treas. 
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Advertising  Success  of  1935 

Will  be  inevitably  interwoven  with 

Editor  &  Publisher’s 

INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 

THE  WHY  and  THEREFORE 


Because  it  supplies  in  such  easy  and  convenient  reference 
form  the  vital  information  required  by  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers  in  making  plans  and  in  execution  of  them  throughout 
the  year.  Most  of  the  information  is  exclusive  to  the 
Year  Book  and  most  of  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
single  reference  book.  The  following  are  but  a  few  examples: 

1 —  Ready  Reckoner — giving  circulations  (Morning,  Evening 
and  Sunday)  and  advertising  rates  (Morning,  Evening 
and  Sunday)  totalled  by  states  and  nationally,  making 
it  possible  for  the  space  buyer  to  estimate  at  a  glance 
the  cost  of  an  advertising  campaign  in  the  Morning, 
Evening  and  Sunday  newspapers  of  any  state,  or  any 
group  of  states,  or  nationally. 

2 —  Complete,  alphabetically  arranged  lists  of  every  daily 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

3 —  The  executive  personnel  of  these  dailies  (20,000  names). 

4 —  Complete  circulation  data  and  advertising  rates. 

5 —  Complete  list  of  advertising  agencies  with  their  space 
buying  personnel  and  addresses. 

6 —  International  Directory  of  dally  newspapers  throughout 
the  world. 

7 —  Basic  facts  on  which  newspaper  space  is  bought  and  sold. 


If  you  would  be  sure  that  your  facts  for  considfiration  for 
1935  are  not  overlooked  do  not  pass  up  representation  in 
the  1935  Year  Book.  Regardless  of  what  else  and  all  else 
you  may  do,  the  Year  Book  rates  first  place  for  1935  plans. 
If  you  do  no  other  advertising  it  will  assure  you  of  being 
before  your  audience  for  the  entire  year.  It  gives  twelve 
months  service  at  the  cost  of  a  single  insertion. 

No  single  volume  of  newspaper  data  published  will  compare 
with  the  1935  Year  Book  for  all-round  completeness  and 
authenticity.  This  Service  Edition  will  play  an  important 
part,  every  day,  in  the  plans  of  both  national  advertisers 
and  the  agencies  that  serve  them. 

Your  advertisement  giving  pertinent  facts  concerning  your 
newspaper  and  its  market  will  reach  newspaper  space  buyers 
and  general  advertisers  when  they  are  looking  for  first-hand, 
factual  information  ...  at  the  time  when  they  have  turned 
to  the  one  reliable  source  of  complete  newspaper  information — 
the  Who’s  Who  and  What’s  What  of  the  Newspaper  Industry. 

An  advertisement  in  the  International  Year  Book  is 
an  economical  way  to  reach  advertisers  when  they  are 
buying  newspaper  space  .  .  .  this  is  so  because  of  its  constant 
reference  and  long  life. 
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Retail  News  and  Notes 

By  RICHARD  WEBSTER 


JANUARY  SALES  ARE  COMING 
— and  are  being  planned  at  the  very 
time  of  holiday  selling.  That  is,  of 
course,  a  truism.  But  the  basis  for 
planning  Gimbels  (New  York)  January 
sales  is  not  at  all  commonplace.  You 
will  remember  the  David  Houser  in¬ 
vestigations  to  learn  what  goods  de¬ 
partment  store  customers  wanted  in  spe¬ 
cial  sales,  and  at  what  prices.  Now 
Gimbels  is  doing  the  same  sort  of  re¬ 
search,  but  with  a  different  method — 
instead  of  personal  calls,  it  is  mailing 
to  charge  accounts.  A  12-page  folder 
that  goes  in  a  No.  6  envelope  is  headed 
“Will  You  Please  Help  Us  to  Plan 
Gimbels  January  sales  as  you  would 
like  to  have  them?”  The  question¬ 
naire  that  follows  is  a  model  of  com¬ 
pact  all-inclusiveness.  It  begins  with 
the  questions :  “Are  you  interested  in 
basement  offerings?  Which  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  will  you  probably  consider  pur¬ 
chasing  in  January  sales?” — and  45 
items  are  listed  under  these  main 
heads :  Women’s  Clothing  and  Accesso¬ 
ries  (14  sub-items).  Children’s  Apparel 
(2  items),  Men’s  Apparel  (4),  House 
Furnishings  (20),  and  Miscellaneous 
(5).  And  then  follow  questions  about 
each  of  these  45  sub-items — ^kind  of 
item,  color  and  material  desired  and 
price,  in  almost  every  case,  of  course. 
.\nd  such  special  inquiries  as : 

(Dresses)  “Would  you  pay  more  for 
sanforized  home  frocks,  or  would  you 
rather  pay  less  and  buy  frocks  one  or 
two  sizes  larger?. ..  .Which  do  you 
consider  the  four  most  essential  qual¬ 
ities  in  a  home  frock?  (10  listed) 
(Hosiery)  “Do  you  ask  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  brand?  If  so,  what  brand?  Do 
you  demand  ‘ringless’  hosiery?  How 
many  pairs  do  you  buy  at  a  time? 

(Women’s  Underwear)  “Do  you  de¬ 
mand  a  national  brand  when  buying 
knit  underwear? _ W'hat  type  of  gar¬ 


ment  do  you  prefer  to  wear  for  sleeping- 

(Gloves)  Question  about  national 
brands. 

(Yard  Goods)  “Which  two  of  tlie 
following  qualities  do  you  consider 
most  essential  in  dress  gmxls?  Smart¬ 
ness.  Not  to  shrink.  Not  to  stretch. 
To  wear  well.  Not  to  lose  shape.  Not 
to  fade.  To  what  extent  do  you  make 

your  own  dresses? _ your  children's 

dresses  ? 

(Men’s  Shirts)  “How  many  pairs  of 
suspenders  has  your  husband?  l^oes  he 
own  more  than  1  pair  of  garters?  Docs 
he  have  more  than  2  collar  buttons? 

(Rugs  and  Carpets)  “Which  would 
you  be  interested  in  buying?  A  stand¬ 
ard  size  rug  large  enough  for  the  room 
— or  carpet  bought  by  the  yard  to 
cover  the  floor  entirely? 

(Furniture)  “Would  you  buy  the 
new  MODERN  furniture  (not  the  freak¬ 
ish  MODERNISTIC  kind)  ? 

(Towels)  “Does  the  man  in  your 
family  help  with  the  dishes? 

(Blankets  and  Sheets)  Quc.stions 
about  national  brands — 8  brands  of 
sheets  listed  to  be  checked.  .\nd, 
hy  the  way,  this  is  the  only  notably 
weak  spot  in  the  physical  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  questionnaire.  The  list 
of  sheet  brands  is  broken  by  a  turn¬ 
over;  and  then,  sti'll  under  the  head¬ 
ing  Sheets,  come  several  (luestions 
about  household  appliances.  .Among 
these :  “Would  you  lie  interested  in  a 
sale  of  electrical  lumsehold  appliances 
where  you  may  trade  in  your  present 
appliances  ?” 

And  at  the  very  end— “Do  you  usu¬ 
ally  prefer  to  buy  American  made 
goods  rather  than  those  of  foreign 
make?  Would  you  make  a  special 
effort  to  buy  .American  made  goods  in 
a  January  sale  to  increase  employment?” 

It  would  lie  interesting  to  e.stimatc 
in  advance  the  answers  to  some  of 


NEWSPAPERS  AID 
CIRCUS 

SAMUEL  GUMPERTZ 
General  Manager,  Ringling  Com¬ 
bined  Circuses 

rHAVE  found  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  most  effective  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  and  we’ve 
agreed  to  heavily  increase  our 
appropriation  for  coming  year, 
while  not  decreasing  billing  bud¬ 
get.  despite  other  advertising 
methods  lately  developed.  News¬ 
papers  lead  for  us. 


these  questions — a  .searching  Intelligence 
l  est  for  buyers  and  merchandise  man¬ 
agers.  Whatever  your  doubts  on  par¬ 
ticular  points,  you  may  be  very  certain 
that  there  will  be  general  interest  on 
the  part  of  custtimers  and  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  carefully  and  exhaustively 
answered  replies. 

*  *  * 

Quicker  and  better  gift- 

buying  is  the  objective  of  two  in¬ 
teresting  current  promotions.  To  re¬ 
duce  the  volume  of  returns  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  satisfaction  of  giver  and  gift- 
receiver  the  J.  N.  Adams  &  Co.  store 
in  Buffalo  is  giving  all  customers  a 
little  folder  which  contains  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  ordering  correct  sizes  in 
holiday  gifts,  and  all  the  possible  in¬ 
formation  on  which  to  base  sensible 
guesses  about  sizes  that  are  not  known. 
.And  there  is  space  “to  fill  in  the  cor¬ 
rect  sizes  of  the  people  for  whom  you 
are  going  to  buy  gifts." 

In  Boston  at  the  Filene  Store  a  sys¬ 
tematic  effort  has  been  made  to  bring 
in  Christmas  business  early  by  offering 
special  values  each  week  beginning  the 
middle  of  October  and  urging  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  gift  a  week. 


week  of  December  gave  promise  of 
the  best  sales  for  the  month  since  11)28. 
The  Federal  Census  Bureau  estimates 
total  retail  sales  for  the  year  1934  at 
28  billion  dollars  against  25  billions  in 
1933.  Cold  weather  helped  business — 
notably  in  the  East ;  and  the  notable  ex¬ 
ception  was  in  the  Northwest,  where 
heavy  snows  spoiled  the  selling  of  most 
commodities  other  than  fuel  and  heavy 
apparel.  New  England  lags  behind  the 
gains  of  other  parts  of  the  country. 
In  Texas  some  stores  report  30%  gains 
in  sales;  and  in  the  Atlanta  district 
there  are  stores  w  ith  50  to  70%  increase 
over  last  year — and  individual  depart¬ 
ments  with  gains  as  high  as  100%. 
A  survey  of  selected  stores  in  25  cities 
showed  average  gains  of  16.8%,  with  a 
maximum  of  53%  in  a  Memphis  store. 

Beside  the  additional  billion  in  far¬ 
mer’s  income  this  year,  there  are  con¬ 
siderable  increases  in  payments  by 
banks  to  Christmas  Club  members.  The 
total  of  these  club  funds  this  year  is 
between  $350,000,000  and  $3 70,000, t)00; 
and  in  New  York  state  the  total  in  the 
Savings  Bank  Association  clubs  is 
$15,662,930,  which  is  18%  more  than 
last  year  and  is  to  be  divided  among 
a  membership  that  has  increased  13% 
in  numbers  in  the  year. 


H 


OLID.AY  TRADE  WILL  BE 


SOLVED  DEATH  MYSTERY 

While  police  authorities  last  week 
were  attempting  to  determine  whether 
the  death  of  H.  B.  Hill,  deposed  in¬ 
surance  executive,  found  shot  in  his 
car.  was  murder  or  suicide,  Robert  L. 
Stubbs,  managing  editor,  Springfield 
(Ill.)  State  Register,  solved  the  case. 
County  correspondents  were  asked  to 
check  up  sales  of  pistols  in  hardware 
stores,  and  within  half  an  hour  A^irgil 
Reither,  reporter  on  the  Beardstown 
Illinoisan-Star,  reported  a  sale  to  a 
man  answering  Hill’s  description.  The 
pistol  found  with  the  body  was  identi¬ 
fied  as  the  one  sold  in  Beardstown  and 
the  case  was  determined  as  suicide,  a 


good — is  good,  in  fact.  The  firstclean  beat  on  the  authorities. 


The  SUNDAY  CITY  .  .  . 


Every  Sunday,  the  entire  State  of  California  changes  its  market¬ 
ing  and  advertising  character.  The  State  becomes  one  vast  active 
market  ...  as  a  unit  it  forms  the  second  largest  in  all  of  .America. 

Eastern  conceptions  of  the  “day  of  rest”  have  no  application  to 
the  Coast.  Far  from  being  a  commercial  day  of  rest,  Sunday  is  one 
of  California's  best  shopping  days  for  many  basic  products  whose 
actual  Sunday  sale  in  other  parts  of  the  country  is  negligible. 
For  hundreds  of  super-markets  in  southern  California,  Sunday  is 
one  of  the  busiest  days  of  the  week.  Most  of  them  operate  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day — every  day.  Thousands  of  licensed  beverage 
stores  count  on  Sunday  as  one  of  their  best  and  busiest  days. 

In  this  Sunday  City  of  California  tw'o  great  newspapers  offer  a 
remarkable  basic  coverage  to  advertisers.  The  Los  Angeles  Sunday 
Examiner  is  bought  by  474,466  families  .  .  .  The  San  Francisco 
Sunday  Examiner  is  read  in  401,504  homes.  96%  of  these  strong 
circulations  is  concentrated  upon  the  buyers  of  the  Sunday  City 
of  California. 


Angeles  EXAMINER 

Largest  Circulation  of  the  Sunday  City  of  California 
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BANK  DEVELOPS  OUT-OF-ORDINARY 
COPY  TO  BUILD  CONFIDENCE 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  Institution  Tells  of  Value  of  Institutional  Advertising 
in  Newspapers — Will  Continue  Present 
Schedule  in  1935 

(Special  <o  Editor  &  Publisbu)  _  “Anyone  who  looks  for  immediate  and 

UTICA,  N.V.,  Dec.  13 — The  Savings  apparently  profitable  returns  from  in- 
Bank  of  Utica  is  doing  an  increasing  stitutional  advertising  in  newspapers 
amount  of  newspaper  advertising,  all  of  will  be  disappointed,  but  if  they  have 
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Personalized  institutional  type  of  copy 
which  Utica  bankers  found  worked  well 
during  period  of  stress 

which  has  a  very  definite  value  to  the 
tank,  even  though  it  cannot  be  counted 
in  dollars  and  cents,  according  to  Ed¬ 
win  A.  Moore,  the  bank’s  advertising 
manager.  This  value  lies  rather  in  the 
fact  it  has  maintained  and  served  to 
maintain  a  friendly  attitude  in  the  bank’s 
public. 

“It  has  succeeded,”  says  Mr.  Moore, 
“in  convincing  people  we  understand 
their  problems,  and  has  helped  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disasters  that  have  befallen 
other  good  banks. 


“Anyone  who  looks  for  immediate  and 
apparently  profitable  returns  from  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  in  newspapers 
will  be  disappointed,  but  if  they  have 
the  vision  to  persevere,  they  must  be 
pleased  by  the  favorable  results. 

“Institutional  advertising,  through 
creating  this  friendly  attitude,  helped 
greatly  even  during  the  depression.  The 
best  way  1  know  to  show  this  is  by 
quoting  sections  from  this  letter  which 
C.  Delano  Ames,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Maryland  Trust  Co.,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  wrote  on  March  15,  1933,  at  the 
period  of  bank  holidays: 

“  ‘The  present  crisis  has  presented  an 
opportunity  to  estimate  the  effective 
value  of  bank  publicity  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  work  such  as  has  never  occurred 
before  and  such  as  we  truly  hope  may 
never  be  known  again.  As  you  know, 

I  have  for  years  been  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  institutional  and  confidence 
building  effort  as  opposed  to  so  called 
merchandising  and  drumming  up  trade. 
...I  am  frank  to  confess  now  that  at 
times,  in  the  face  of  almost  universal  dis¬ 
agreement,  and  often  out  and  out  deri¬ 
sion,  it  was  mighty  hard  to  keep  faith 
with  my  own  conviction  and  not  lower 
the  standard  towards  the  ballyhoo  of 

commercial  advertising _ Needless  to 

say.  I  no  longer  entertain  the  slightest 
.  doubt  as  to  the  rightness  of  my  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  primary  function  of  bank 
publicity,  for  if  ever  a  bank  advertising 
man  has  seen  the  money  and  effort  which 
his  institution  has  spent  year  after  year 
in  cultivating  the  friendship,  confidence 
and  loyalty  of  its  depositors  and  the 
public  l»ear  fruit  and  pay  rich  dividends. 
I  have  seen  it  in  the  last  four  weeks,  and 
I  shall  never  doubt  it  again.  I  know 


now — and  I  think  that  every  observing 
man  in  the  business  has  been  convinced 
— that  when  you  have  behind  you  an  in¬ 
stitution  that  is  worthy  of  public  confi¬ 
dence  and  spend  your  time  and  money  in 
developing  that  confidence,  you  will  get 
your  share  of  the  public's  business  in 
the  process  of  building  up  an  asset  of 
loyalty  beyond  evaluation.  1  have  al¬ 
ways  maintained  that  m  our  business, 
people  deal  with  you  because  of  what 
they  feel  instinctively  that  you  are,  and 
not  because  of  anything  you  may  have 
to  "merchandise.”  Now  I  am  sure  of 
it.’  ” 

Mr.  Moore  has  found  in  his  exper¬ 
ience  in  institutional  advertising  for  the 
bank  that  there  are  certain  well  de¬ 
fined  principles  by  which  it  is  best  for 
him  to  conduct  and  gauge  his  work. 

Chief  among  these,  for  effectiveness, 
he  has  found  to  be:  1.  Continuity,  2. 
Similarity  (.to  facilitate  identification), 
3.  Regularity,  4.  Space  sufficiency  (in 
order  that  an  institution  which  plays 
tlie  importance  in  the  life  of  a  city 
which  the  savings  bank  does  in  Utica 
may  create  the  very  impression  of  that 
importance  through  its  advertising). 

The  Savings  Bank  has  carried  on  11 
years  of  experimentation  on  space, 
typograp’ny  and  subject  matter.  Here 
are  some  of  their  observations,  in  Mr. 
Moore’s  own  words: 

“We  have  definitely  convinced  our¬ 
selves  we  can  use  large  space  more  ef¬ 
fectively  than  small,  and  have  gone  from 
our  old  standard  of  40  inches  to  100 
inches  an  ad,  using  an  ad  of  this  size 
and  of  general  appeal  eight  times  a  year, 
and  one  of  50  inches  eight  times  a 
year,  presenting  a  club  or  something 
similar  and  specific. 

“We  find  our  investment  in  typogra¬ 
phy,  art  work  and  the  use  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  to  assist  in  the  preparation 
of  advertising  very  well  justified,  by  the 
results. 

“We  have  used  the  same  local  agency 
about  five  years  (Devereaux  and 
Smith). 

“It  is  important  also,  we  have  discov¬ 


ered,  to  prepare  a  plan  extending  over  a 
relatively  long  period — at  least  a  year— 
and  to  have  everything  ready  well  in 
advance  of  the  release  date — many  small 
advertisers  get  in  trouble  on  this  point. 
We  also  have  found  that  the  matter  of 
timeliness  is  not  of  first  importance  in 
institutional  advertising,  but  that  people 
judge  the  imiiortance  of  an  institution 
by  the  size  and  importance  of  its  ads. 

••\Ve  judge  the  effectiveness  of  our 
advertising  by  the  references  to  our 
copy  which  we  hear.  We  have  not  de¬ 
creased  our  expenditures  for  advertising 
since  1924,  and  expect  no  reduction  in 
1935.” 

ADVERTISING  FOR  ACCOUNTS 

St.  Louis  Store  Turns  to  Newspapers 
to  Get  Credit  Customers 
(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  10— New’spaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  only  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  has  been  used  for  more  than  a 
year  by  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co.,  a  St. 
Louis  department  store,  for  the  solicita¬ 
tion  of  accounts. 

The  store  has  abandoned  the  sending 
of  form  letters  or  circulars  to  promote 
the  increase  of  their  credit  customers, 
in  favor  of  coupons,  which  appear  in  a 
conspicuous  position  in  the  store’s  regu¬ 
lar  newspaper  advertising. 

Sig  W  olfort,  credit  manager  for  the 
store,  believes  that  the  extension  of 
credit  is  one  of  the  many  services  the 
store  has  to  sell  to  the  public,  and  that 
it  should  be  advertised  just  the  same 
as  any  other  service,  or  merchandise. 

The  coupons  appear  several  times  a 
week,  the  store  spending  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  month  for  this  type  of 
advertising.  The  coupon  gives  the 
name  of  the  applicant,  whether  Mr., 
Mrs.  or  Miss,  the  address,  telephone 
number,  city  and  state  (for  the  store 
gets  many  applications  from  out  of 
town)  business  or  employment  and  trade 
references. 

Specific  groups — such  as  teachers, 
doctors — are  appealed  to  occasionally. 


.  .  .  of  CALIFORNIA 


It  is  no  Monder  then  that  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1934  the 
Los  Angeles  Sunday  Examiner  carried  800,000  more  lines  of  display 
advertising  than  any  other  Los  Angeles  Sunday  paper  .  .  .  and  the 
San  Francisco  Sunday  Examiner’s  lead  was  1,500,000  lines  over 
any  other  Sunday  San  Francisco  newspaper. 

Vi  here  else  is  there  such  a  2-paper  buy?  Vi  here  else  such  a  sales 
opportunity  at  so  low  a  cost  ? 

Their  interesting  Sunday  sections,  such  as  Society  and  Realm  of 
^’omen,  Sports,  Automobile,  March  of  Events,  and  Main  News, 
offer  national  advertisers  unusual  opportunities  to  reach  this 
vast  market. 

In  addition,  the  two  Sunday  Examiners  now  offer  HALF  PAGES 
in  COLOR  (2  colors  and  black  or  one  color  and  black)  .  .  .  the  same 
service  that  has  proved  so  outstandingly  successful  in  the  daily 
editions  of  these  papers  .  . .  the  same,  forceful  productive  COLOR  on 
the  COAST  that  has  recorded  literally  scores  of  sales-successes  for 
manufacturers  of  food,  automotive  products,  beverages,  and  others. 
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NEW  DEVICE  SETS  TYPE 
DIRECT  FROM  COPY 


Semagrapk  Transmitter  Demonstrated 
by  C.  B.  Johnson  in  Charlotte — 
Electric  Eye  of  Semagraph  Picks 
Up  Symbols  for  Setting 


The  Semagraph  transmitter,  a  device 
which  makes  possible  automatic  type¬ 
setting  direct  from  teletype  copy  such 
as  that  used  by  the  press  associations, 
was  demonstrated  to  newspapermen 
from  widely  separated  points  in  the 
country  by  Curtis  B.  Johnson,  publisher 
of  the  Charlotte  (X.  C.)  Observer,  in 
Charlotte  Dec.  8. 

Mr.  Curtis  is  sponsoring  the  Sema- 
graph,  automatic  typesetting  machine 
invented  by  Buford  L.  Green,  who  also 
invented  the  transmitter.  An  impor¬ 
tant  point  stressed  in  connection  with 
the  transmitter  is  its  adaptability  to  the 
present  equipment  used  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  United  Press  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  thus  eliminating 
the  need  for  additional  equipment  for 
its  operation.  The  Semagraph  was  first 
demonstrated  in  the  spring  of  193i. 

Operation  of  the  transmitter  was  the 
high  spot  of  last  week’s  demonstration. 

The  Semagraph  operation  employs  a 
photo-electric  cell  that  has  a  capacity 
of  2,400  light  changes  a  minute. 

The  Semagraph  was  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  straight  news  matter 
and  its  speed  is  limited  only  by  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  composing  machines. 

The  Semagraph  typewriter  was  also 
demonstrated.  It  is  a  machine  that 
turns  out  printed  lines  with  each  char¬ 
acter  in  the  line  simultaneously  coded, 
the  symbols  being  directly  under  the 
letters  on  the  type  bars.  It  is  from 
these  code  signals  that  the  Semagraph, 
through  the  photo-electric  cell  applica¬ 
tion,  operates  the  composing  machines. 

No  perforated  tape  is  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Semagraph  or  Semagraph 
typewriter.  The  printed  lines  as  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  typewriter  are  for  the 
benefit  of  the  editors. 

The  transmitter  was  placed  in  one 
end  of  the  laboratory  and  a  receiving 
machine  such  as  is  now  in  use  by  the 
press  associations  was  placed  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  transmitter.  The  copy 
was  sent  and  reproduced  on  the  receiver 
machine  simultaneously  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  transmitter. 

The  type  bars  on  the  receiving  ma¬ 
chine  were  coded  just  as  the  type  bars 
on  the  Semagraph  typewriter.  Copy 
can  be  taken  from  the  receiving  ma¬ 
chine  and  placed  directly  on  the  Sema¬ 
graph  without  rew'riting. 

The  Semagraph  typewriter  measures 
the  exact  width  of  each  letter,  and  the 
line  when  finished  “justifies”  perfectly 


when  produced  on  the  composing  ma¬ 
chines. 

An  automatic  feeder  is  placed  on  the 
Semagraph  and  the  Semagraph  transmit¬ 
ter,  wliich  will  enable  editors  to  place 
as  many  as  six  pieces  of  copy  on  the 
macliine,  and  then  as  tlie  setting  of  the 
first  piece  of  copy  is  completed,  the 
second  advances  automatically  into  place, 
thereby  making  it  unnecessary  for  an 
attendant  constantly  to  teed  the  ma¬ 
chines  by  adding  new  copy. 

Among  tliose  who  commented  enthu¬ 
siastically  on  the  demonstration  were 
Major  Powell  Glass,  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
Advance  and  Sentinel;  Jolin  Park,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Raleigh  Times;  W.  E. 
W  ines,  manager  of  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment,  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association;  Owen  Moon,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  IV inston-Salem  Journal 
and  Sentinel;  William  j.  Phillips,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the  Okla~ 
homitn  and  Times,  and  H.  T.  Stanger, 
production  superintendent  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ScieiKe  Monitor. 

Mr.  Johnson  aimounced  that  plans 
are  under  way  fur  the  manufacture  of 
the  Semagraph  and  the  Semagraph 
transmitter. 


EXECUTIVE  OF  SUN  OIL 
EXPECTS  GOOD  1935 


Newspaper  Schedule  Regarded  a« 
“Backbone”  of  Drive  Since 
1927  to  Sell  “Blue 
Sunoco” 


(Special  to  Editok  &  Publishes) 
Phil.vdelphia,  Dec.  10.— Nothing 

short  of  a  cataclysm  should  stop  in¬ 
creased  business  in  1935  for  the  Sun 


F.  S.  Cannan 


Oil  Company  of 
this  city,  whose 
Blue  Sunoco  mo¬ 
tor  fuel  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  is 
considered  “the 
backbone”  of  its 
sales  boosting 
schedules,  accord¬ 
ing  to  F.  S.  Can- 
n  a  n,  assistant 
manager  of  its 
advertising  d  e- 
partment. 

Newspaper  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the 
current  year  will 


Roosevelt  Bans  Curbing 
of  Newsprint  Exports 

(Special  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  11 — Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  has  foreclosed  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  United  States  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  inquiry  into  importations  of 
newsprint  from  Canada  and  the  Scandin¬ 
avian  countries,  by  an  executive  order 
issued  this  week.  He  also  directed  that 
no  action  be  taken  at  this  time  regard¬ 
ing  taxing  or  prohibiting  importation 
of  newsprint. 

Under  Section  3  (e)  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  empowered  to  direct  that  an 
inquiry  be  made  when  complaint  is  re¬ 
ceived  from  an  industry  that  importa¬ 
tions  are  threatening  the  successful 
operation  of  a  code  of  fair  competition. 

Complaint  was  made  in  the  case  of 
newsprint,  and  the  NRA  filed  a  report 
and  recommendations  at  the  White 
House.  Whether  an  investigation  was 
suggested  was  not  disclosed;  but  in  any 
event  it  is  clear  that  the  President  did 
not  consider  one  necessary,  his  order 
directing  that  no  action  be  taken  at  this 
time. 


amount  to  approximately  eight  times 
what  the  company  spent  seven  years 
ago,  Mr.  Cannan  said.  Newspaper  ad- 
tising  of  Blue  Sunoco  has  had  a  steady 
increase  since  the  fuel  was  introduced 
in  1927,  coupled  with  ever  growing 
sales  resulting  from  the  use  of  this 
medium. 

Mr.  Cannan  spoke  of  Blue  Sunoco  as 
his  company’s  “baby”  and  termed  strong 
advertising  part  of  its  “healthful  diet” 
^at  helped  it  “grow  up”  to  the  big 
industry  it  is  today. 

“A  new  child  was  born  in  our  family 
in  1927,”  Mr.  Cannan  said,  “Like  other 
infants  he  had  to  go  through  various 
development  stages. 

“His  progress  through  the  sitting  up, 
drawling  and  walking  stages  was  ex¬ 
tremely  rapid  because  his  parents,  the 
Sun  Oil  Company,  kept  him  on  a  diet 
that  was  just  right.  A  good  quality 


constitution  backed  by  real  selling  ef. 
forts  and  strong  advertising  made  up 
the  healthful  diet. 

“The  name  of  the  youngster  was 
Blue  Sunoco  motor  fuel  and  his  growth 
since  1927  has  highly  pleased  his  fond 
parents  and  sponsors. 

“Blue  Sunoco’s  distribution  at  tht 
start  was  very  spotty  and  there  wert 
many  wide  open  spaces  in  between. 
This  condition  plus  the  fact  that  our 
advertising  story  was  of  a  newsy  na¬ 
ture,  built  around  a  series  of  test  com¬ 
parisons,  led  us  to  the  decision  that  the 
newspapers  should  be  used. 

“Since  that  time  the  backbone  of  all 
Blue  Sunoco  motor  fuel  advertising  has 
been  the  newspapers. 

“Each  year  has  seen  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“A  modest  test  campaign  in  newspa¬ 
pers  of  three  cities  in  the  spring  of 
1927  soon  spread  into  a  comprehensive 
campaign  throughout  Sun’s  operating 
territory. 

“Today  over  325  newspapers  with 
about  10,000,000  circulation  tell  the 
Blue  Sunoco  story  to  motorists.  News¬ 
paper  expenditures  of  our  company  in 
1934  will  amount  to  about  eight  times 
the  sum  spent  on  newspaper  advertising 
in  1927. 

“Many  new  territories  have  been 
opened  in  the  intervening  years  between 
’27  and  ’34.  In  each  case  newspapers 
have  been  used  to  announce  the  entry 
of  Blue  Sunoco  into  the  market. 

“What  1935  holds  for  us  remains  to 
be  seen.  However,  an  undying  optimism 
pervades  our  organization  and  our  ex¬ 
pectation  is  that  advertising  intensity 
will  remain  unabated.” 


NAMED  JELKE  SALES  CHIEF 

Fred  E.  Scott  has  been  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  of  John  F.  Jelke 
Company,  Chicago.  Mr.  Scott,  who  has 
been  with  the  Jelke  organization  the 
past  12  years,  was  recently  eastern  sales 
manager. 


LIBEL  SUIT  QUASHED 

At  a  hearing  Dec.  10  the  grand  jury 
failed  to  indict  Edgar  M.  Lazarus,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  James  A.  Eagle,  editor,  of 
the  East  Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Morning 
Sun,  on  charges  brought  by  county 
commissioners.  The  charges  \yere 
based  on  editorial  and  cartoon  criticism. 


AMERICA  AND  HER  NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  ALWAYS  KEPT  MARCHING  ONI 


A  "(Dm  Man-power^^ 
Plow  Would  Not  Help 
in  a  Western  Corn  Field 


^"IMPROVE!"" 

the  demand  of  M^rogrens 


The  old  wet-mat  process  would  not  be  desirable  equipment  in 
the  daily  newspaper  plant  of  a  prosressive  American  city.  Nor 
would  the  dry-mat  equipment  of  1915  meet  present  day  needs. 
The  first  Wood  mat,  produced  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  was  only 
the  beginning  of  a  steady  record  of  Wood  Progress  in  this  field 
of  newspaper  equipment. 

"Improve  I"  is  the  watchword  with  Wood. 


f  WOOB 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICR  FALLS.  N.Y. 


WOOD  DRY  MATS  ARE  NOW  USED  BY  A  MAJORITY  OF  THE  DAILIES. 


REPEATING 


proves  the 

CHAMPION! 


Overwhelming  choice  in  1932,  again 
in  1933 — the  Star’s  leadership  in 
Peoria  is  even  more  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  first  10  months  of  1934. 
The  figures,  by  Media  Records, 
speak  for  themselves. 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING 

(First  10  months,  1934) 

ST.4R .  1,170,182  lines 

Second  paper  1,069,290  lines 
ST.VR’s  lead  100,892  lines 


During  Octolnr. 
1934,  the  STAR 
carried 

29%  MORE 

general  adver¬ 
tising  than  did 
its  comjHqitors! 

• 


Incidentally,  during  the  first  9 
months  of  1934,  the  Star  carried 
more  general  advertising  than  its 
competitors  carried  during  the  en¬ 
tire  year  of  1933 — and  the  STAR’s 
lineage,  this  year,  so  far,  is  25% 
ahead  of  1933. 

There  must  be  a  reason — there  is? 
Uiir  representatives  will  gladly 
explain. 


The  PEORIA  STAR 


EVENINGS 


PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

SUNDAY  MORNING 
Represented  nationally  by 

FRAIACK  &  BATES,  Inc. 


Offices : 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
KANSAS  CITY 
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B.  C.  Milne*,  J*. 


"Has  Kept  Our  Organization  Alive,’ 
Says  President  Milner  of  Com¬ 
pany  Selling  House- 
to-House 

The  Airway  Electric  Appliance  Corp. 
of  Toledo,  O.,  one  of  the  largest 
industries  of  its  kind  in  the  world 
with  branches  in 
every  civilized 
country  and  be¬ 
tween  6,000  and 
7.500  agents  rep¬ 
resenting  it  at  all 
times,  ascribes  a 
great  measure  of 
its  success  to  the 
constant  use  of 
newspaper  classi¬ 
fied  advertising. 

"We  have  al¬ 
ways  used  classi¬ 
fied  ads  to  obtain 
our  dealers,  or 
salesmen,  for  fac¬ 
tory  branches,”  said  B.  C.  Milner,  Jr., 
president  of  the  company,  “and  we  have 
found  this  to  be  the  only  consistently 
successful  medium  for  obtaining  them. 
Occasionally  we  have  tried  other  means, 
such  as  a  two-page  spread  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  section  of  the  American  magazine 
tor  May,  1930,  but  they  have  proven  not 
nearly  so  successful  as  the  classified  col¬ 
umns  of  the  newspaper. 

"The  man  power  turnover  in  our  busi¬ 
ness,  just  as  in  any  other  direct-selling 
industry,  is  tremendous.  Men  working 
on  commission  selling  articles  from 
house  to  house  have  a  tough  time  mak¬ 
ing  a  go  of  it  at  first,  and  many  of  them 
try  a  proposition  for  a  while  and  if 
they  do  not  have  marked  success,  turn 
to  some  other  line. 

“This  is  well  illustrated  when  I  tell 
you  our  force  varies  constantly  between 
6,000  and  7,500  men.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  stabilize  it  closer.  There  are 
between  1,000  and  1,500  bonded  appli¬ 
cations  pending  all  the  time. 

“W'ith  this  problem  of  manpower  turn¬ 
over  constantly  confronting  us,  I  say 
classified  advertising  has  kept  our  or¬ 
ganization  alive. 

“.All  our  branches  advertise  for  men 
at  least  twice  a  week  in  one  or  more 
local  newspapers ;  in  some  larger  centers 
they  advertise  three  times  a  week  and 
in  a  few  of  the  largest  cities,  including 
New  York  and  Chicago,  they  advertise 
daily  in  the  classified  sections.  We  have 
68  main  branches  throughout  the  world 
with  an  average  of  more  than  two  divi¬ 
sion  offices  to  each  branch,  so  that  the 
total  number  approximates  200. 

"All  branches  have  qualified  for  and 
are  using  contract  space  in  newspapers.” 

Years  of  hard  times  and  greatly  de¬ 
creased  revenues  made  no  difference  in 
their  rigid  classified  advertising  rules, 
Mr.  Shea  declared. 

"There  was  no  curtailment  of  expense 
for  classified  during  the  depression,”  he 
said.  “We  have  not  asked  any  branch 
manager  to  quit  or  cut  down  on  his  ads. 
Sixteen  years  of  experience  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  more  men  we  can  keep 
Jl  work  the  more  sales  we  will  have, 
and  we  try  our  best  to  keep  our  man¬ 
power  at  an  even  keel.” 

Mr.  Shea  said  that  in  the  three-year 
period  of  1931,  1932  and  1933  Airway 
spent  slightly  more  than  an  average  of 
^0.000  a  year  for  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  throughout  its  international  organi¬ 
zation. 


FINED  FOR  ASSAULT 

Charles  P.  Williamson.  Washington 
newspaperman,  was  fined  $150  and  costs 
in  Rockville  circuit  court.  Thursday, 
for  assaulting  Aubrey  E.  Taylor,  for¬ 
mer  local  newspaperman,  now  in  the 
P\VA  publicity  department.  The  fine 
was  substituted  for  a  six-month  jail 
sentence  which  was  imposed  several 
months  ago  and  from  which  appeal  had 
been  taken.  Taylor  has  a  suit  for 
yO.OOO  pending  against  Williamson, 
who  allegedly  invaded  his  home  with 
several  companions  and  severely  beat 
Taylor. 


The  MILWAUKEE 

SENTINEL 

Establishes  a  new  high 
eireuiation  Record 

More  people  are  reading  the  INlilwaukee  SENTINEL  today 
than  ever  before  in  its  entire  history. 

Daily  Net  Paid  Circulation 

101,972 

3  months  ending  September  30,  1934 
A  GAIN  OF  20,025  OR  25%  IN  ONE  YEAR 

In  the  evening  the  reading  interests  of  Milwaukee  families 
are  divided  among  three  Newspapers. 

In  the  morning  they  are  concentrated  in  one — the  Milwaukee 
SENTINEL. 

One  hundred  percent  of  the  SENTINEL’S  circulation, 
whether  in  the  City  of  Milw  aukee  or  in  the  prosperous  towns 
of  Wisconsin,  reaches  families  which  are  far  above  the  average 
in  buying  power. 

Advertisers  who  use  space  in  the  Milwaukee  SENTINEL 
during  1935  may  be  certain  that  every  copy  of  their  adver¬ 
tisement  reaches  a  family  of  higher  than  average  earning  and 
purchasing  power,  making  the  SENTINEL  an  ideal  medium 
for  National  Advertisers. 

The  MILWAUKEE 

SENTINEL 

M  ilwaukee' s  Only  Morning  Newspaper 


PAUL  BLOCK  and  ASSOCIATES 

National  Advertising  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

DETROIT  LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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GEN.  JAMES  B.  STANLEY 
DIES  IN  GREENVILLE 

Civil  War  Veteran  and  Publisher  of 
Greenville  (Ala.)  Advocate  for 
69  Years,  Was  Considered 
Oldest  U.  S.  Editor 

Gen.  James  Berney  Stanley,  90. 
founder  and  for  09  years  publisher  of 
the  Greenville  (Ala.)  Advocate,  weekly, 
died  Dec.  9  after  a  short  illness.  So 
far  as  known  he  was  the  dean  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  editors  in  both  age  and 
point  of  service.  He  was  a  veteran  of 
the  (^ivil  War  in  which  he  was  wounded 
and  for  six  years  served  as  president  of 
the  .-Mabama  Press  Association.  He 
also  served  terms  as  second  and  as  third 
vice-president  of  the  National  Editorial 
.Association. 

Gen.  Stanley  participated  in  many  of 
the  hardest  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  his 
wounds  being  received  in  the  Battle  of 
Franklin,  Nov.  30,  1864.  Returning  to 
Alabama  in  October,  1865,  soon  after 
the  war,  he  began  the  publication  of 
the  .Advocate.  On  two  occasions  his 
plant  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  he  built 
a  finer  one  each  time. 

In  1931  Gen.  Stanley’s  newspaper  was 
chosen  as  “the  best  all-around  weekly 
newspaper  in  Alabama”  and  awarded 
the  Victor  H.  Hanson  loving  cup.  His 
paper  had  for  many  years  been  consid¬ 
ered  a  model  for  country  weeklies.  He 
continued  in  active  charge  until  his 
health  failed  this  week. 

.A  life-long  Democrat,  Gen.  Stanley 
held  many  positions  of  party  honor.  He 
was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
Greenville  city  council  and  the  county 
board  of  education.  In  1927  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate  without  oppo¬ 
sition. 

(Jen.  Stanley’s  birthdays  were  occa¬ 
sions  for  a  gathering  of  newspapermen 
and  friends  from  all  over  the  state. 

The  veteran  editor  is  survived  by  one 
son  and  three  daughters  by  his  first  wife, 
who  died  in  1888,  and  two  sons  by  his 
second  wife,  whp  died  in  1932.  The 
latter  two  sons,  Foster  Webb  Stanley 
and  John  Glenn  Stanley,  have  been  ac¬ 
tively  identified  with  the  Advocate  for 
a  number  of  years  and  will  continue  its 
publication. 

The  funeral  was  held  in  Greenville 
Monday,  attended  by  an  estimated  6,00(J 
persons. 

(I^bttuar^ 

KP.  DRYSD.ALE,  66,  former  ad- 
•  vertising  manager  of  the  Cadillac 
Motor  Car  Co.,  died  at  his  home  in 
Detroit  Dec.  3  following  a  short  ill¬ 
ness. 

June  E.  Hayes,  41,  Sunday  editor, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot  until 
he  resigned  two  months  ago  because 
of  ill  health,  died  at  his  home  in  Jack- 
son  Dec.  2.  He  was  a  World  War 
veteran. 

Robert  B.  Mayfield,  64,  associate 
editor.  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune,  editorial  writer  and  music 
critic,  died  at  his  home  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  Dec.  4  following  a  heart  attach. 

.A.  E.  Stein,  publisher  of  the  Har¬ 
din  County  Independent,  a  weekly  at 
Eliza^thtown,  Ill.,  killed  himself  by 
drinking  poison  at  his  home  Dec.  6. 

Mrs  Elsie  Webster  Small,  wife  of 
Albert  Small  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  died  Dec.  6. 

Ed.  S.  Dunham,  48,  local  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Evening  News,  died  Dec. 
9  following  a  heart  attack.  He  was  a 
native  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  a  graduate 
of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Ckillege.  Before 
going  to  Macon  he  had  served  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  two  sisters  and  two  brothers. 

Charles  F.  Holman,  75,  editor  of 
the  Millsbury  (Mass.)  Journal  since 
1908,  died  at  his  home  on  Dec.  10. 
His  wife  and  two  daughters  survive. 

Evelyn  Mendenhall,  22,  columnist 
of  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium  and 
feature  writer  for  the  past  year,  died 


in  an  aeroplane  crash  near  Richmond, 
Ind.,  Dec.  5. 

JosEU>n  A.  Rl'SH,  Sr.,  42,  editorial 
manager  of  the  Orange  office  of  the 
Newark  Evening  A  cws,  and  a  columnist 
for  the  Newark  Sunday  Call,  died  in 
I'ast  Orange,  N.  J.,  Dec.  7. 

Eugene  Lawrence,  32,  who  for  three 
years  had  been  sports  copy  editor  and 
writer  for  the  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  died  in  Miami,  Fla.,  Dec.  10,  after 
a  heart  attack.  He  had  gone  to  Miami 
to  take  a  publicity  position.  Before 
joining  1.  N.  S.  he  was  a  sports  writer 
on  the  New  York  World. 

Charles  .A.  Evans,  69,  co-owner  and 
editor.  Dearborn  (Mo.)  Democrat  and 
the  Edgerton  (Mo.)  Journal,  died  Dec. 
6  of  heart  disease  in  the  office  of  the 
Democrat. 

William  O.  Tobi.vs,  58,  for  18  years 
a  member  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  died 
l)ec.  5  at  his  home  in  Kansas  City. 

Mrs.  Bridget  Tobin,  90,  mother  of 
Louis  B.  Tobin,  publisher  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  Bee-News,  died  Dec.  6  in  Lin¬ 
coln. 

JA.MES  Morrison  .Arthur,  65,  from 
1897  to  1932  a  member  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  Montreal  Daily  Star, 
died  Dec.  9  at  his  residence,  Lancaster, 
Ont. 

Jerry  B.  Sullivan,  former  court  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Elmira  (N.  A'.)  Star- 
Gazette,  died  last  week  in  a  hospital 
in  that  city  following  an  illness  which 
forced  his  retirement  in  1928. 

.Arthur  Bradbury  Tebbetts,  68,  re¬ 
sort  editor,  Los  Angeles  Illustrated 
Daily  News,  died  Dec.  2  at  his  home. 

Ben  -Ames,  64,  president,  Mt.  I'er- 
non  (O.)  Republican-News,  died  sud¬ 
denly  in  Roswell,  N.  M.,  recently,  ac¬ 
cording  to  word  received  in  the  Ohio 
city.  His  company  publishes  the  Mt. 
\  ernon  Republican-News,  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  He  was  the  father  of  Ben  Ame.s, 
Jr.,  the  writer. 

C.  K.  Schwrar,  74,  veteran  news¬ 
paperman  and  a  member  of  the  Rock 
Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  Herald,  died  at 
his  home,  Dec.  6,  of  uremic  poisoning. 
He  start^  his  career  at  the  age  of  12. 

BURKE  “DISCOVERED”  HOWE 

Brought  President’*  Advisor  from 
Saratoga  to  New  York 

John  T.  Burke,  who  died  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  recently,  was  the  man  who  “dis¬ 
covered”  Louis  McHenry  Howe  in  Sara¬ 
toga.  Burke  some  25  years  ago  was 
nmnaging  editor  of  the  New  York  Ezv- 
ning  Telegram  under  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  after  spending  his  time  since 
1896  on  various  desks  of  the  New 
i  or k  Herald.  Howe,  as  Saratoga  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  two  Bennett  papers, 
showed  an  insight  into  New  York  State 
politics  above  the  average.  Burke  in¬ 
vited  him  to  try  his  hand  in  the  big  city 
as  a  Telegram  reporter,  and  Howe  ac¬ 
cepted. 

The  new  political  reporter  made  the 
most  of  his  opportunity  in  New  York, 
widening  his  acquaintance  vastly.  As  a 
result  Howe  was  selected  as  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Herald  and  Telegram 
at  Albany,  covering  the  legislative  ses¬ 
sions  and  other  important  events.  There 
he  came  in  contact  with  one  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  State  Senator  from 
Dutchess  County  from  1910  to  1913. 
The  two  formed  a  friendship  that  still 
endures,  as  all  the  world  knows. 

Burke  as  night  editor  of  the  Herald, 
was  the  senior  Owl  or  toastmaster  at 
the  famous  annual  Owl  dinners  of  the 
organization  in  years  gone  by. 

MUST  PAY  DISPUTED  TAX 

tSpecial  to  Editox  &  Publisrek) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  10 — Greens¬ 
boro  News  Company,  publisher  of  the 
News  and  Record  at  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
must  pay  Federal  income  taxes  of  $2,- 
172.26  for  1930,  and  $2,633.02  for  1931, 
the  U.  S.  Board  of  Tax  .Appeals  has 
ruled.  The  publishing  company  claimed 
the  right  to  deduct  from  taxable  income 
amounts  paid  out  as  dividends  on  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  but  was  overruled. 


ARNOLD  SANCHEZ  DIES; 
TIMES’  EXECUTIVE 

Assistant  Business  Manager  Had 
Served  Newspaper  32  Years,  Start¬ 
ing  as  an  Errand  Boy — Organized 
N.  Y.  Credit  Managers 

Arnold  Sanchez,  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  died 
at  the  Medical  Center,  New  York,  Dec. 
11.  Death  was 
due  to  chronic 
ulcerative  colitis. 

He  was  49  years 
old. 

M  r .  Sanchez 
had  been  with 
the  Times  32 
years.  He  start¬ 
ed  as  an  errand 
boy  in  1902,  after 
he  had  presented 
a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  Louis 
Wile  y,  business 

r  Arnold  Sanchez 

-After  a  few 

years  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
.Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher,  and  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  financial  adver¬ 
tising  department  and  later  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  advertising  manager. 
In  1918  he  became  credit  manager  and 
in  1922  office  manager.  Four  years 
ago  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

He  organized  the  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Credit  Managers  Association  and 
was  the  organization’s  first  president. 

Mr.  Sanchez  was  born  in  New  York. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  an  in¬ 
fant,  and  a  reversal  in  the  family  for¬ 
tune  made  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Sanchez 
to  go  to  work  at  an  early  age.  His 
career  began  and  ended  with  the  Times. 


CAUFORNIA  PRESS  MEETS 

Business  Session  Hears  Governor 
Extoll  Freedom  of  Press 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  10 — The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press  Association  annual  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  Dec.  8  and  9  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Governor  Frank  F.  Merriam, 
a  former  newspaper  publisher.  He 
stressed  the  importance  of  freedom  of 
the  press  today  in  maintaining  good 
government  and  democratic  institutions. 

Following  Friday  morning’s  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee,  the  after¬ 
noon  session  opened  with  John  Ray¬ 
mond  Locke,  publisher,  Dinuba  (Cal.) 
Sentinel,  who  discussed  “Government 
Competition  in  Printing.”  Professor 
Buford  O.  Brown,  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  Stanford  University,  A.  A.  Mc¬ 
Mullen,  state  code  administrator  for 
Graphic  Arts  Divisions  A-2  and  .A-S; 
Payson  Irwin,  deputy  administrator  for 
division  seven  of  the  NRA  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  Luis  .A.  Ireland,  code  director 
for  the  fifteen  zone,  commercial  printirg, 
.Arthur  Stypes,  vice-president,  M.  C. 
Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francises, 
and  John  .A.  McGilvray,  association 
attorney,  also  spoke. 

Earl  McCallum,  general  manager, 
San  Mateo  Times,  opened  Saturday 
afternoon’s  session.  H.  G.  Spaulding, 
publisher,  Alameda  Times-Star,  John 
B.  Long,  general  manager,  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
Telford  Work  of  C.  N.  P.  .A..  Los 
.Angeles,  and  Dan  Beebe,  publisher, 
Orozille  Mereury-Register,  participated 
in  the  program. 

California  Press  .Association  officers 
are:  President,  Friend  W.  Richardson, 
former  governor  of  California  and  now 
State  Superintendent  of  Banks ;  vice- 
president,  Justus  F.  Craemer,  publisher. 
Orange  News,  and  former  National 
Editorial  Association  president. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 
Rebuilt  Presses  1  _  .. 


SCOTT  24  and  32-page  Presses,  also  Modern 
Multi-Unit  and  ^raight  Unit  Presses  in 
various  capacities. 

GOSS  32-page  srith  color  deck,  upper  former, 
good  for  black  and  color  work. 

HOE  32-page  4-deck,  40-page  Simplex,  Z-type 
Unit  Super-speed  Octuple  with  Kohler  Reel*. 

COLOR  PRESSES 

HOE  12  Couple  "Universal  Unit”  Color  Press, 
all  couples  reversible.  Prints  from  K'  thick 
stereotype  or  electrotype  plates  against  bard 
packing.  Also  8  Couple  Hoe  Color  Press  with 
four  form  roller  ink  distributioiL  Both  presses 
handle  full  size  or  tabloid  product*.  Both 
equipped  with  wire  stitcher*. 

Available  for  early  delivery 

WALTER  scon  &  COMPANY 

Mate  Ofic*  ft  Factary . PlamfisU.  N.  J. 

New  Tstk  Offtes . 238  Wssl  41al  StrssI 

CUcsg*  OSes . 1338  Msfwdascfc  BUrk 


For  Everything  Electric 
See  General  Elearic 

The  complete  G-E  line  enables 
you  to  entrust  one  manufac¬ 
turer  with  the  undivided 
responsibility  for  every  elec¬ 
trical  requirement  of  the 
modern  pressroom. 

For  particulars,  address  the 
nearest  G-E  office,  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  Dept.  6-201, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 

GENERAL  AeUCTRIC 


Stereotype  Room 
Elfficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(AU  SizM) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses — No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Eaey  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newqsaper 
Supply  CiMnpany 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mast. 


National 

Advertisers 


want  their  meuagci  dtlivereil 
into  the  homes.  The  most  ac¬ 
credited  messengers  ar*  the 
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16,000,000  LINES  FHA 
COPY  IN  NEWSPAPERS 

Moffett  Telit  Advertitert  Profits  in 

Modernization  Will  Be  Eclipsed 
by  New  Construction 
Program 

New  advertising  in  newspapers  result¬ 
ing  from  the  Federal  Housing  program 
has  already  amounted  to  16,000,000  lines, 
said  James  A.  Moffett,  Federal  Housing 
Administrator,  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  New  York  Dec.  13. 

Of  this  amount,  he  added,  about 
6,500,000  lines  were  used  by  dealers  in 
building  supplies  and  home  equipment ; 
about  2,000,000  lines  were  cooperative 
advertising;  1,250,000  lines  used  by- 
banks;  and  1,000,000  lines  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

One  thousand  newspapers,  he  said, 
or  55  per  cent,  of  all  the  dailies,  have 
carried  better-housing  sections  or  sup¬ 
plements. 

He  estimated  that  the  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  90  days  has  created  more 
than  $145,000,000  of  business,  and  is 
developing  business  at  the  rate  of  two 
to  2J4  millions  a  day. 

As  to  profits  from  the  housing  adver¬ 
tising,  he  said: 

“One  manufacturer  of  home  modern¬ 
ization  material  wrote  us  that  he  ran 
a  1,000-line  ad  in  twenty-one  key  news¬ 
papers  in  twenty  cities  and  that  the 
results  he  got  were  from  eight  to  ten 
times  what  he  had  been  getting  prior 
to  the  housing  campaigns.  He  was  so 
well  pleased  with  the  results  that  he 
followed  this  up  by  placing  126  papers 
on  his  schedule. 

“The  Holland  Furnace  Company  re¬ 
ported  that  its  business  for  October  of 
this  year,  normally  a  period  of  decrease, 
showed  an  increase  over  October  of  last 
year  of  35  per  cent.  This  company’s 
plant  ran  overtime  for  nine  weeks. 

“The  Fox  Furnace  Company  reported 
for  the  same  period  an  increase  of  50 
percent ;  the  Masonite  Corporation,  60 
per  cent;  the  Kalamazoo  Stove  Com¬ 
pany,  102 ;  and  the  Crane  Company,  175 
per  cent. 

“Of  the  manufacturers  who  drop  into 
my  office  to  discuss  housing  and  indus¬ 
try  informally,  one  tells  me  he  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  modernization  program 
increased  his  business  this  past  Septem¬ 
ber  over  that  of  September,  1933,  as 
much  as  350  per  cent.  Another  puts 
his  September  increase  at  500  per  cent." 

"Great  as  the  modernization  market 
is,  a  still  more  enormous  one  is  about 
to  be  presented  to  you,”  Mr.  Moffett 
went  on.  “I  refer  to  the  new  construc¬ 
tion  program  as  provided  for  under 
Titles  Two  and  Three  of  the  Housing 
Act. 

"This  program  is  for  the  building 
of  new  residences.  The  basic  feature 
is  100  per  cent  mutual  insurance  of 
mortgages  on  homes  up  to  80  per  cent 
of  their  appraised  value,  each  home 
not  to  cost  more  than  $20,000,  the  mort¬ 
gages  to  run  twenty  years  or  less. 

“I  am  conservative  when  I  tell  you 
tl;at  this  country  needs  now  5,000,000 
new  homes.  Five  million  homes,  with 
the  average  cost  of  each  home  as  low 
as  $4,000,  gives  us  a  total  of  twenty 
billion  dollars  in  new  homes  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  to  the  job  of  building 
them. 

“You  have,  then,  in  our  New  Con¬ 
struction  Program  an  unlimited  field 
for  your  talent  and  resourcefulness  to 
cultivate.  There  are  billions  of  dollars 
to  be  taken  out  of  it.  No  such  market 
has  ever  before  in  all  history  been  of¬ 
fered  industry.  And  it  is  your  privi¬ 
lege  and  your  opportunity  to  help  in¬ 
dustry  get  the  maximum  for  it.” 


CANADA  TRAVEL  LIVEUER 

1935  Will  See  Advertizing  Expendi¬ 
ture  Increase  in  Papers,  Magazines 
{Special  to  Editoz  &  Pcslishzz) 
Montreal,  Dec.  13 — Advertising 

plans  of  the  Canadian  Travel  Bureau, 
the  latest  department  of  the  Dominion 
Government,  were  revealed  recently  in 
Ottawa  by  Hon.  Dr.  R.  J.  Manion, 


Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals,  who, 
addressing  the  first  nation-wide  con¬ 
ference  of  executives  of  tourist  bodies, 
assured  them  the  tourist  industry  in 
Canada  is  on  the  upgrade,  promised  the 
government’s  full  support,  and  stated 
that  the  travel  bureau  department  would 
be  enlarged  next  year. 

Advertisements  in  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  will  be  utilized 
to  promote  inter-provincial  tourist 
travel  next  year.  The  campaign  carried 
out  by  the  Government  bureau  since 
it  was  started  last  August,  it  was  stated, 
has  shown  the  value  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  promoting  tourist 
traffic. 

-Autumn  travel  has  been  greatly  stim¬ 
ulated  by  the  bureau’s  activities,  adding 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of 
revenue  to  the  many  avenues  of  trade 
directly  and  indirectly  influenced  by  the 
tourist  industry. 

The  balance  of  tourist  traffic  which 
had  favored  Canada  in  1930  had  been 
unfavorable  in  the  12  months  ending 
March  31,  1934,  said  Mr.  Webster. 
Co-operation  of  all  Canadian  agencies 
and  vigorous  advertising  should  place 
this  balance  of  tourist  traffic  back 
where  it  was  in  1930. 


“PIRATING”  HEARING  HELD 

A  decision  in  the  equity  suit  brought 
by  the  Associated  Press  against  Radio 
Station  KVOS,  of  Bellingham,  Wash., 
in  which  the  station  is  accused  of  “pirat¬ 
ing”  news,  was  taken  under  advisement 
Dec.  7  by  Federal  Judge  John  C.  Bowen 
at  Seattle.  The  court  continued  in  ef¬ 
fect,  meanwhile,  an  order  restraining  the 
station  from  using,  until  24  hours  after 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ord«r) 

1  Tima  —  je  per  Ima 

3  Timas  —  .4*  par  Una 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Tima  —  .75  per  I^ 

4  Times  —  .M  par  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  iine 

White  space  charged  at  same  rate  per  iine 
p«r  inscinion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
Insertion.  Minimum  apace,  thi^  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Pubiishar  reserves  the  right  to 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 

Brokers 

Buying,  Selling,  Merging  of  newspapers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  No  listing  charge. 
Len  Felghner,  Pythian  Building,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Mich.,  or  J.  W.  Mapoles,  Murphy's 
Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. _ 

For  Pacifle  Coast  Daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  write  M.  C.  Moore,  News¬ 
paper  Broker,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Kzoellent  Values — ^Weekly  papers  New 
England,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Mary¬ 
land.  Semi-weekly  Pennsylvania.  Exclu¬ 
sive  fertile  fields,  good  equipment,  earning 
dividends.  J,  B.  Shale,  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

CirculstUon  Promotion 

Promotion,  to  bring  “better  times.'*  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  A  Associates,  world’s  record 
circulation  builders.  246  6th  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 

Newspaperdom’sLeadlngCIrculationBuilders 
Morrison  Plan 

"The  Plan  that  Pays  and  Proves  It” 
Write  the  John  F.  Morrison  Company, 
Royal  Union  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Better  Dally  Newspapers  In  every  section 
of  the  country  are  using  and  unreservedly 
endorsing  Partlowe  Plan  circulation-build¬ 
ing  campaigns,  more  than  ever  before. 
For  quick  definite  A,  B.  C.  circulation  in¬ 
crease.  regardless  of  business  conditions  In 
your  field,  write  or  wire  collect  The  Charles 
Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indianapolla 

Snocessfully  Proven  Circnlatlon  Service 
for  Weekly  Newspapers 
The  Carrier-Service-Charge-System  plan  Is 
a  modernized  and  unusual  plan  that  Is 
now  in  operation  on  the  best  weekly  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  U.  S..  adaptable  to  either 
"all-paid”  or  "all-free"  types  of  weeklies. 
Very  successful  experience  in  semi-metro¬ 
politan  centers.  Installation  coats  are 
self-liquidating.  Details  of  plan  and  ref¬ 
erences  on  request.  The  Jno.  E.  F'oster 
Organization,  728  West  65th  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

NEW  DEAL  CIRCULA'nON  SYSTEM 
No  longer  an  experiment.  Has  proven  its 
tremendous  savings  and  building  power. 
Has  met  with  enthusiastic  approval  of  all 
publishers  and  circulation  managers  who 
have  seen  it  demonstrated.  The  recognized 
system  of  today  and  tomorrow.  Write  for 
appointment  to  see  it  operate.  M.  D. 
Nicholson,  Gazette.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


first  publication,  news  taken  from  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  reports  or  its  member 
newspapers.  The  attorneys  were  given 
a  week  to  file  additional  briefs. 

Help  Wanted 

-Advertising  Man  for  suburban  weekly. 
Small  salary  and  good  commission.  Reg¬ 
ister,  930  Stuyvesant  .4ve.,  Union.  N.  J. 
Tel.  Unionville  2-0780. 

Composing  room  superintendent  wanted. 
Take  complete  charge  of  forty-man  open 
shop  in  northern  Illinois.  Must  bo  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  production.  Give  complete  details 
of  past  ten  years’  experience  and  salary 
requirements.  A-973,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newly  organized  feature  syndicate,  ade¬ 
quately  financed,  can  make  excellent 
proposition  to  experienced,  successful,  syn¬ 
dicate  feature  salesman.  Salary,  expenses 
and  bonus.  Please  give  date  of  birth  and 
brief  resume  of  syndicate  experience  in 
letter.  A-974,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Young  newspaper  man  wanted.  New  York 
rewrite  or  desk  experience  preferable. 
Man  must  have  really  original  ideas  based 
on  sincere  reasoning  ^nd  a  social  point  of 
view.  The  carrying  out  of  his  ideas  will 
cost  quite  a  little  money,  so  he  must  be 
able  to  question  honestly  the  soundness  of 
his  own  activities.  Moreover,  he  must  bo 
able  to  interpret  his  ideas  to  a  staff  of 
men  and  get  them  to  turn  them  into  news 
pictures.  Write  fully.  Box  A-972,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Executive 
Frank  B.  Flaherty 

Formerly  Publisher  and  General  Manager 
the  New  York  Herald  and  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Business  Director  the  Paris 
Herald. 

Thirty  years’  experience  on  New  York 
City  newspapers,  serving  from  office  boy 
to  Publisher.  Was  considered  an  expert 
in  circulation  and  delivery.  Have  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  working  routine  of  all 
departments.  Editorial,  Advertising,  Me¬ 
chanical.  Am  not  looking  for  a  title,  but 
want  employment  where  my  experience 
should  justify  the  consideration  of  a  news, 
paper  or  publication  that  needs  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  competent,  reliable  man. 

Address  Frank  B.  Flaherty,  14207  Cherry 
Ave.,  Flushing,  Li.  1. 


Situations  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


.tdvertising  Copywriter,  layout,  merchan¬ 
dising,  9  years  large.  5  small  city  news¬ 
paper  experience.  L.  Oakes,  2124  N.  70th 
St.,  Wauwatosa,  Wls. 

.\dvertising  Man,  under  40,  15  years’  suc¬ 
cessful  experience,  builder  of  linage  and 
new  accounts,  seeking  greater  opportunity. 
Experienced  in  managership  and  now 
employed.  A-969,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.Ydvertising  Man — Available  Jan.  Ist — 
Newspaper  Advertising,  13  years,  9  years 
one  Job.  Impelling  layouts,  copy  that 
sells,  contact  that  builds  good  will.  Ex¬ 
perience  covers  local  and  national. 
Where’s  the  publisher  who  can  use  such 
a  man?  H.  J.  Engle.  1304  Franklin,  Phone 
287.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Advertising  Manager,  local,  national  or 
both.  Have  executive  advertising  position 
on  newspaper  in  city  of  over  100,000  popu¬ 
lation  at  present,  but  resire  new  connection 
with  more  opportunity.  References.  Ad. 
dress  A-967,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulator,  15  years’  experience,  at  present 
employed  by  leading  New  York  City  dally 
as  traveling  representative,  wants  position 
as  Circulation  Manager.  Four  years  in 
this  position  and  previously  four  successful 
years  N.  Y.  World.  Thoroughly  familiar 
all  branches  circulation  work,  including 
home-delivery,  boy-sales  and  promotion. 
Can  produce  record  of  many  fine  accom¬ 
plishments.  Age  34,  excellent  record  and 
highest  references  from  past  and  present 
employers.  Will  go  anywhere.  Prefer 
paper  with  about  60,000  in  competitive  field. 
Can  arrange  to  come  for  interview  if  not 
too  distant.  A-947,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager 

15-year  record  of  worthwhile  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Present  connection  put  paper  in 
first  place  with  31  per  cent  increase  in 
fifteen  months.  Modern  economical  meth. 
ods  assuring  maximum  results.  Greater 
opportunity  in  larger  field  only  reason 
for  change.  Interviews  solicited.  Married. 
Age  34.  A-957,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  practical  and  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced.  Prefer  city  of  50,000 
to  125,000.  A1  references.  Write  A-966, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Desk  Man  and  Reporter,  26.  four  years’ 
experience.  Missouri  graduate,  seeks  Job 
on  daily.  A-670.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial — Harvard  man.  eight  years’  ex¬ 
perience  editorial,  feature  writing,  make¬ 
up,  wishes  connection.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  D.  Huger  Bacot,  36  Meeting  St., 
Charleston.  S.  C. _ _ _ 

Editorial  Writer — Conservative  Republican 
editorial  writer,  nationally  recognized,  in¬ 
vites  correspondence  with  publishers. 
A-948.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Editorial — Young  college  graduate,  back¬ 
ground  government,  politics.  Experienced 
news,  features,  small  newspaper,  national 
weekly.  References.  Go  anywhere.  A-975, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Newspaper  Mailer,  non--union,  wants 
work.  15  years’  experience.  Married. 
Age  39.  Prefer  Mass.  A-964,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Newspaper  Work — Comparatively  young 
man,  now  with  research  organization, 
wishes  to  return  to  publication  field.  Over 
nine  years  selling  advertising  space  and 
directing  such  on  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  Man¬ 
aged  newspaper  representative  office  six 
years.  Some  worthwhile  editorial  experi¬ 
ence.  Refer  to  Walter  Mann  &  Staff  and 
Thels  and  Simpson  Company  both  in  Gray¬ 
bar  Building,  New  York.  Horton  W.  Mal- 
linson,  Jr.,  132  North  Elmwood,  Oak 
Park,  Ill. _ 

Photographer — 16  years’  experience  New 
York  papers.  Capable  taking  charge  de¬ 
partment,  handling  assignments  and  make¬ 
up.  Prefer  southern  daily.  W.  T.  McGrath, 
Care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photographer,  28,  single,  good  habits,  ref¬ 
erences,  college  grad.,  desires  connection. 
Moderate  salary.  Go  anywhere.  A-965, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  re-write  man,  26,  single,  8  years’ 
experience.  Low  wage.  Ready  Jan.  1. 
References.  Saffron.  News,  Nanticoke,  Pa. 

Reporter,  young  woman.  Journalism  gradu¬ 
ate,  some  newspaper  experience,  A-1  sten¬ 
ographer.  Now  employed  as  secretary,  but 
cannot  down  gnawing  urge  to  do  news, 
features.  Prefer  city  over  50,000,  but  de¬ 
lighted  to  go  anywhere.  A-955,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  Editorial  .Assistant,  A-1  stenog¬ 
rapher,  seeks  work  compatible  with  back¬ 
ground.  Anywhere.  A-971,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

Versatile  Newspaperwoman — Three  years’ 
business  and  copy  writing  experience.  B.J., 
plus  A.B.  and  A.M.  in  Economics  and 
Finance.  Know  shorthand,  typewriting. 
Newspaper  experience.  Go  anywhere  now. 
A-958,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Supplies 

Stereotype  and  Pressroom  Supplies — Elec¬ 
tric  Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  Ameri¬ 
can  Publishers  Supply,  Box  131,  West 
Lynn,  Mass. 

Mechanical  Equipment  for  Sale 

Photoengraving  equipment  for  saie,  com¬ 
plete  plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machine 
Co.,  480  West  Broadway.  N.  Y. _ 

Engraving  Department  Equipment,  all 
standard  brands.  New  and  trade-ins.  Esti¬ 
mates  furnished.  B.  T.  Sullebarger  Co., 
116  John  Street,  New  York  City. 


Type  for  Sale 


We  Are  Selling  Our  Type  Snrplns 
All  sizes  and  kinds.  Guaranteed,  made 
from  brand  new  9-19  metal.  Some  series 
at  35c.  a  pound  laid  in  your  case.  Ask 
for  circular.  Harry  Baird  Corporation, 
Advertising  Typographers,  Esf.  1910.  419 

N.  State  St.,  Chicago. _ _ 

Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Wanted — Curved  Routing  Machine — cylin¬ 
der  15  inches  diameter  or  23  9-16  sheet 
cut.  The  Herald,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Wanted — Used  Duplex  tubular  router. 
State  condition  and  price  for  cash.  Evans¬ 
ton  News-Index,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  ADS 

are  getting  more  replies  than  for  many,  many  months.  Business 
is  better  and  consequently  newspapers  are  adding  to  their  staffs 
and  moving  up  executives. 

Contact  Publishers  through  a  Classified  Ad — now  is  the  time 
to  get  ready  for  promised  business  improvement  in  1935. 

The  cooperation  of  our  Classified  Service  is  assured. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  15,  19  34 


SHQPIMmTHIREir 


^  Mr.  Stimson  sees  as  necessary.  News-  The  danger  is  that  they  will  exist  with- 

ONE  of  the  distinct  gains  of  the  4,  1932.  The  pale  faces  of  the  Great  papers  are  not  law  enforcement  agen-  out  public  notice. 

year  has  been  movies  which  do  White  Way  awesomely  welcomed  Dr.  cies.  Editors  may,  and  usually  do,  act  *  *  * 

not  depict  every  newspaperman  in  the  Dafoe — a  man  who  does  not  live  by  his  with  a  view  to  social  service,  but  their  current  issue  of  the  Guild  Re- 

character  of  a  gin-guzzler  who  peeks  wits,  does  not  prey  on  his  fellow  man.  first  business  is  to  print  what  is  hap-  X  porter  Morris  W'atson  of  the  A.  P. 

through  keyholes,  steals  cigars  and  who  in  his  quiet  way  is  dead  onto  the  pening  and,  within  decent  limits,  regard-  attempting  to  form  a  labor  union 

talks  through  his  nose.  world’s  false  pretense  and  mockery  of  less  of  consequences.  press  association  people  writes  an 

♦  ♦  *  natural  life,  and  who  is  content  to  serve  *  *  *  article  about  the  progress  of  the  Guild 

— “What  is  the  oldest  evening  h's  cause  simply,  directly,  honestlj.  It  TT  is  easily  conceivable  that  suppres-  in  its  first  year,  and  this  statement 
•  newspaper  in  the  U.S.,  of  con-  .^9.^  often  that  newspaper  writers  are  1.  sion,  denaturing  or  softening  of  news  occurs  in  his  summary:  “There  has 


and  glorify  criminals  in  the  run  of  the  the  fact  that  any  editor  will  still  per- 
news.  mit  amateurs,  or  case-hardened  pug-ugly 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  reporter  types,  to  handle  police  news, 
there  is  any  disposition  among  respon-  It  is  a  job  for  a  skilled  sociologist,  at 
sible  newspapers  to  neglect  realistic  re-  least  one  possessed  of  some  social  phi- 
porting  of  criminal  events.  The  people  losophy,  and  certainly  a  writer  of 
are  entitled  to  full  knowledge  concern-  ability  and  sensibilities, 
mg  the  Dillingers  and  Baby  Face  Nel-  Mr.  Stimson  complains  of  “all  the 
sons,  and  if  their  daring  exploits  are  horrid  details  of  crime,’’  but  written  by 
interpreted  by  the  reader  as  “thrilling,”  one  who  comprehends  their  meaning 
perhaps  even  “heroic,”  there  can  be  no  in  the  social  order,  horrid  details  have 
.suppression  merely  to  serve  the  end  their  rightful  place  in  news  accounts. 


through  keyholes,  steals  cigars  and 
talks  through  his  nose. 


pening  and,  within  decent  limits,  regard- 


IT  is  easily  conceivable  that  suppres 
sion  denaturing  nr  snfteninp  nf  new 


IN  the  current  issue  of  the  Guild  Re¬ 
porter,  Morris  W'atson  of  the  A.  P., 
who  is  attempting  to  form  a  labor  union 
of  press  association  people,  writes  an 
article  about  the  progress  of  the  Guild 
in  its  first  year,  and  this  statement 


tinuous  publication?”  H.  L.  C.  privileged  to  deal  with  such  a  whoie- 

A. — We  are  frankly  puzzled  by  this  ^^’me  celebrity, 
question.  There  is  no  record  in  Editor  *  *  * 

&  Publisher  office  of  the  oldest  ^e-  Government  does  well  to  attack 

ning  newspaper  of  continuous  publica-  1  conditions  surrounding 

tion  So  many  old  newspapers  vvere  eriminalitv  in  the  United  States,  fail- 
started  as  weeklies  that  folio  numbers  enforcement,  medieval  meth- 


is  not  often  thst  newspaper  writers  are  m.  sion,  denaturing  or  softening  of  news  occurs  in  his  summary:  **Xhere  has 
privileged  to  deal  with  such  a  whole-  concerning  criminals  would  create  a  been  only  one  major  internal  contro- 


some  celebrity.  condition  more  to  be  feared  than  any-  versy  to  disturb  the  aplomb  of  the 

*  *  ♦  thing  of  which  Mr.  Stimson  complains.  National  Guild,  and  even  that  was  not 

THF  Gt.vprninent  dne«  well  to  attack  ^etropol-  altogether  internal.  Dissatisfaction  over 

Sf  -P-cij-lly  N'W  Vork  ,he  leadership  of  H.ywood  Broup  a.^ 

eriminalitv  in  the  United  States,  fail-  Su /"*■  T'  Eddy  developed  at  St  ^uis. 

nre  of  law  enforcement  medieval  meth-  ^^s  l^eii  collu-  Some  cannot  help  but  think  that  this 


often  do  not  necessarily  signify  that  ,  r  wide.nread  i^nor-  sion_  between  the  criminal  element  and  situation  was  inflamed  by  the  patently 

a  newspaper  has  alw'ays  been  published  '  "  • _  p _  crooked  Doliticians  and  corruot  law  en-  unfair  and  scurrilous  editorial  attacks 


a  newspaper  nas  aiw'ays  oeen  pumisnca  mn'cemincr  scientific  means  of  nre-  crooked  politicians  and  corrupt  law  en-  unfair  and  scurrilous  editorial  attacks 

as  a  daily.  It  would  be  an  interesting  ^rime^and  everv  other  factor  ^orcement  agents.  The  newspaper,  made  on  those  two  tireless  workers  by 

thing  to  determine  which  of  the  1,533  •  ®  ccandalons  condition  that  has  often  alone,  has  been  the  dependable  .Marlen  Pew  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 

evening  newspapers  of  the  country  has  .  '  rccocrni7cd  in  forceful  terms  order  when  cities  were  who  is  doing  his  level  best  to  scuttle 


the  premier  distinction.  Perhaps  some  President. 

reader  can  tell  us  I  think  the  honor  -  ^Vash- 

must  he  among  the  following  news-  conference  we  noted  the 

papers.  /\r  \  u  reference  made  by  -Xttorney  General 

r  u  Cummings  and  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Sec- 

^^f^ough  1  do  not  know  retary  of  State  in  the  Hoover  Adminis- 
whether  as  an  evening  pai^r  or  that  a  tendency  to  “roman- 


in  the  scandalous  condition  that  has  the  dependable  .Marlen  Pew  of  Editor  &  Publish^, 

now  been  recognized  in  forceful  terms  ^  ^  order  when  cities  were  who  is  doing  his  level  best  to  scuttle 

hv  the  Precident  cursed  by  Corrupt  political  gangs  whose  any  possible  chance  for  the  editorial 


whether  as  an  evening  paper  or  that 
it  has  been  continuously  published  dur¬ 
ing  the  intervening  150  years. 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Tinics-Star  {ior- 

merly  Farmer),  which  bears  the  estab-  in  nart  •  “Perhane  the  zorK  was  lainy  aommaiea  oy  c.aciy  nave  icarntu  inai  oi.  i^ouis  iiicm- 

lishment  date  1790.  underworld  todav  has  taken  in  our  criminal  gangs,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  hers  are  conservative  but  determined  to 

Canandaigua  (N.  Y.)  Messenger,  ,„,a„inations  the^  niace  of  the  old  *hat  the  festering  political  sore  stick  by  the  National  organization 

dated  1797.  front^?  and  the  sordid  Dniineers  and  known  as  “Tammany”  has  been  brought  through  fair  weather  and  foul.” 

Ballston  Spa  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  dated  r  .  p  MeUons  of  t.kda'v  eveite  control.  This  is  not  the  victory  Mr.  Watson  did  not  state  the  results 

1798.  atavitic  eLfions  datine  back  t^  "O'-  St.  Louis  Guild  referendum  on 

Norristown  (Pa.)  Times-Herald,  our  rianipl  Roonrs  and  political  party,  the  credit  rather  unionism,  or  on  the  conduct  of  the  Guild 

dated  1799.  ^  reM  ser-  almost  entirely  to  editors  of  Reporter,  or  on  the  conduct  of  the  na- 

Keene  (N.  H.)  Sentinel,  dated  1799.  !.;^>f,yrTfrontiP^r  n^o,T^  t>'is  citv  who.  from  the  days  of  Ray-  tional  officers. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  dated  1801.  -1.  u  Lt  unnatural  for  the  bovs  of  ‘"ond  of  the  Tones,  and  Nast,  the  car-  *  ♦  * 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette,  dated  country  which  has  recently  lost  its  ^oonist  of  Harper's  Weekly,  to  editor-  'X^HAT’S  the  way  Morris  Watson 
1801.  ^  ship  of  the  present  day.  have  tirelessly.  1  dared  to  state  the  case.  If  Walter 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  dated  v  .  ,  r  and  thrilline  ad-  dramatically,  courageously  fought  all  Winchell,  or  some  similarly  slithery 

1812.  venture  succeeding  rings  of  corruption,  some-  member  of  the  new  literati, 'had  writ- 

Boston  (Mass.)  7 rarWer,  dated  1825.  “R„t  'it  u  rertainlv  all  wronir  for  so  powerful  that  they  could  at-  ten  the  statement  I’d  let  it  pass,  but 

Hagerstown  (Md.)  dated  1828.  oupH  a  enirit  tn  Kp  fanned  un  artifiriallv  tempt  the  ruin  of  newspapers  that  as-  Mr.  Watson  is  of  the  factual  A.P. 


In  the  opening  session  of  the  Wash-  of  power,  including  employe  to  gam  security  and  economic 

ington  crime  conference  we  noted  the  ‘^“y  cour  houses,  presid-  independence.  His  St.  ,  Louis  ior^y 

reference  made  bv  Attorney  General  >ng  over  prisons  and  policing  the  streets,  came  a  cropper  Recriminations  based 
Cummings  and  He'nrv  L.  Stimson.  Sec-  when  the  newspaper  on  what  misunderstandings  Pew  was 

retary  of  State  in  the  Hoover  Adminis-  D^^s  the  highest  type  of  public  service  able  to  throw  into  the  situation  have 
tration,  assailing  a  tendency  to  “roman-  h). dramatizing  crime,  illus  rating  to  the  been  straightened  out.  St  Louis  Guild 
tiri^p”  flip  rriminal  Mr "  Stimson  in  citizen  tax-payer  how  badly  public  members,  as  loyal  as  any  the  Guild  has. 


ticize”  the  criminal.  Mr.  Stimson.  in  taxpayer  now  oam 

particular,  stressed  this  familiar  crit-  administered 

icism.  laying  blame  on  movies  and  news-  the  Civil  M  ar  th 


have  learned  that  Broun  and  Eddy  are 


Following  the  Civil  War  the  City  of  not  big,  bad  bogey  men,  and  Broun  and 
New  York  was  fairly  dominated  by  Eddy  have  learned  that  St.  Louis  mem- 


“It  is  not  unnatural  for  the  bovs  of  mond  of  the  Timw,  and  Nast  the  car- 
a  country  which  has  recently  lost  its  Harper  s  Weekly,  to  ^itor- 

frontier  to  be  excited  and  stimulated  ^hip  of  the  present  day.  have  tirelessly 


'HAT’S  the  way  Morris  Watson 


bv  tales  of  danger  and  thrilling  ad-  flramatically,  courageously  fought  all  Winchell.  or  some  similarly  slithery 

venture  succeeding  rings  of  corruption,  some-  member  of  the  new  literati,  had  writ- 

“But  it  is  certainly  all  wrong  for  powerful  that  they  could  at-  ten  the  statement  I’d  let  it  pass,  but 

such  a  spirit  to  be  fanned  up  artificially  ^empt  the  ruin  of  newspapers  that  as-  Mr.  Watson  is  of  the  factual  A.P. 


Mr.  Watson  is  of  the  factual  A.P. 


♦  ♦  ♦  L.  the  engines  of  a  sensational  press,  battles  cannot  be  We  have  not  resisted  personal  abuse 

¥F  any  editor  around  the  country  is  by  the  enterprising  photographers  who  "aged  and  won  except  on  a  technique  in  the  Guild  Reporter  since  it  ^ervrf 
looking  for  editorial  men  of  expe-  record  all  the  horrid  details  of  crime,  realism.  *  *  *9  demonstrate  better  thari  I  could  the 

rience,  in  almost  any  department,  I  by  the  movies  and  by  the  other  modern  ^  ,  .,  u  u  1 1  •  u  character  of  national  guild  leadership , 

wish  he’d  sing  out  about  his  need  and  in.struments  of  mob  exploitation.  Un-  HPO  describe  such  bold  crimes  as  ban-  also  I  am  personally  acquainted  with 

T  — u  _ t..  -/T-  _  •  j ..I _  :-a _  _  t _  I -  A  ditrv  and  kidnaoing.  for  high  the  source  of  the  raviner  and  can  accu- 


rience,  in  almost  any  department,  I  by  the  movies  and  by  the  other  modern  ^  ,  .,  u  u  1 1  •  u  cnaracter  oi  national  guiia  leaoersnip , 

wish  he’d  sing  out  about  his  need  and  in.struments  of  mob  exploitation.  Un-  HPO  describe  such  bold  crimes  as  ban-  also  I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
see  if  I  can’t  supply  it.  My  office  is  der  these  influences  we  have  become  ,  kidnaping,  for  high  the  source  of  the  raving  and  can  accu- 

not  an  employment  bureau,  can’t  be.  sentimental  over  crime  to  a  hysterical  stakes,  w  ithout  exciting  romantic  and  rately  evaluate  it.  But  Watson  s_  charge 
hut  of  recent  weeks  at  least  two  dozen  degree,  which  is  largely  responsible  for  atavistic  emotions  more  or  less  present  that  Editor  &  Publisher  misrepre- 
men  and  women,  mostly  of  well-known  the  breakdown  of  our  system  of  justice.  t^itioved  as  we  are  only  sented  the  action  of  the  St.  Louis  Guild 

quality,  have  called  to  tell  me  of  their  “Such  an  attitude  strikes  at  the  root  f  .  generations  from  comnion  bar-  is  something  I  shall  not  Pass.  It  is 
woes  of  unemployment,  and  it  seems  of  punishment  and  removes  to  a  very  barism,  is  a  high  writing  art.  It  seems  either  true  or  false,  and  can  be  demon¬ 
shameful  that  such  talent  should  go  to  large  degree  its  deterrent  influence  rnost  of  the  newspapers  have  strated.  If  true.  Editor  &  Publish- 

waste.  I  know,  for  instance,  a  dandy  against  crime.  It  tends  to  exalt  the  ^^de  a  good  show  of  it.  espeaally  in  er  s  columns  are  wide  o^n  for  a  cor- 
young  sports  editor  that  was  knocked  criminal  and  make  him  pose  as  a  hero  *ke  P^st  ten  >ears,  ^  ^’er  since  the  rection.  If  false,  and  Morris  VVatson 
out  of  his  job  by  circumstances  beyond  instead  of  the  abhorrent  creature  that  frightful  overplay  in  ^e  Hall-Mills  and  has  committed  a  cowardly  evasion  to 
••  •  •  •  ■  Snyder-Gray  cases.  The  Dillinger  and  deceive  the  national  membership  of  the 


his  control,  and  who  would  make  any  he  is. 


sports  desk  whiz.  There  is  a  young  “It  enters  into  and  mars  and  delavs  ^aby  Face  Nelson  cases,  cited  by  Mr  (luild  in  a  matter  of  serious  import, 
and  personable  young  literary  woman,  every  step  of  the  judicial  procedure  Stimson,  were  certainly  as  well  played  that  should  have  an  airing  So  I  ask 
who  formerly  had  a  swell  Sunday  job  leading  up  to  his  conviction,  tending  newspaper  social  responsibility  as  Morns  Watson,  of  the  A.P.,  to  show 
on  a  New  York  newspaper  that  was  sus-  to  make  it  a  drama  centered  about  a  criminal  cases  I  have  ever  down.  Ji^t  how,  editorially  or  in  news 


pended,  and  who  has  done  several  tern-  man  fighting  for  his  life  instead  of  the  see".  If  an  ignorant  section  of  the  columns,  did  Editor  &  Publisher  mis- 

porary  jobs  very  well  since  that  time,  dignified  essential  work  of  a  community  heroized  Dillinger,  it  was  not  represent  the  action  of  the  St.  Louis 

but  just  now  seems  caught  in  unbreak-  protecting  itself  against  violence.  Such  press,  speaking  gen-  Guild.  *  *  * 

able  unemployment.  She  would  make  an  attitude  is  entirely  unnecessary  in  crally.  The  story  was  not  faked,  also  .  .  ,  , 

a  grand  assignment  reporter,  or  could  a  nation  of  our  race,  our  language  and  speaking  generally,  ^ntempt  of  the  ^HIS  little  item  has  a  cash  va^e, 

do  a  column  of  book  reviews,  movie  our  legal  antecedents.”  ?ys‘T  was  not  A  if  I  desire  to  trade  it  in  at  the  box 

_ _ _  1.^..  ...  ^  KocaH  r\n  rsiiKl  f Kiif  rs*i  nttirP  riT  I  M  IvPW  Y  OrK- 


criticism,  or  what  not.  Several  men  *  *  *  °"  newspaper  publicity,  but  on  office  of  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York, 

doing  one  or  two  days  a  week  on  New'  stupid  or  corrupt  jailers  that  could  not  All  I  need  to  do  is  state  that  Tony 

York  newspapers,  need  full-time  jobs  to  can  heartily  approve  of  Mr.  hold  the  criminal,  correction  that  could  Sarg  Marionettes  are  performing  there  . 

support  families.  ’  I’d  like  to  see  at  least  Stimson’s  indignant  rebuke  as  it  not  reform  him,  courts  that  dealt  in-  for  the  Christmas  season,  and  the  free 

some  of  these  able  folks,  both  young  relates  to  those  newspapers  that  have  effectually  with  that  astounding  bandit,  publicity  will  entitle  me  to  attend  a 
and  old.  “out  of  the  trenches  before  deliberately  played  up  crime  in  dis-  There  was  no  lack  of  deterrent  values  press  review  on  Dec.  21.  Isn’t  that 
Christmas.”  torted  romantic  terms,  for  circulation  in  the  news  concerning  the  sudden  generous  of  the  management? 

♦  *  ♦  gain,  but  we  cannot  agree  that  this  is  a  deaths  of  Dillinger  and  Nelson,  how-  The  temptation  lies  before  me  in  the 

New  YORK  newspapers  this  week  widespread  abuse  in  the  press  of  the  ever.  form  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Mana- 

gave  great  gobs  of  space  to  a  nation.  One  of  the  best  develop-  *  *  *  .  8er  of  bookings.  It  is  a  circular  letter, 

salty  backwoods  physician,  with  the  liv-  ments  in  newspaperdom  in  recent  years,  A  FEW  famous  police  reporters,  so  I  suppose  all  New  York  editors  were 

ing  Dionne  quintuplets  to  his  credit,  in  our  view,  has  been  the  notable  change  XA  men  who  know'  how  to  treat  crime  similarly  honored.  It  says ;  “May  we 
come  to  lecture  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  in  policy  of  a  vast  majority  of  editors  realistically  without  encouraging  false  ask  you  to  present  at  the  box  office  a 
“do”  Broadway.  There  wasn’t  a  line  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  glori-  sentiment,  have  demonstrated  their  clipping  from  your  newspaper  abo^ 
too  much  in  print  about  this  genuinely  fication  of  crime  is  anti-social  and  worth.  I  think  of  such  men  as  the  these  performances,  to  be  exchanged 
interesting  person,  in  my  view  and  I  serves  only  to  pollute  public  opinion  late  Jacob  Riis,  of  New  York  Sun,  and  for  two  tickets  of  admission,  but  for 

I _ _  ,  •  ,  ,  •  ,  ’  ..  _ 1  _  f-i.-  _ _ 1  \  i>  _ I _ M  -c  I' _ r-:,..  c, _  *I.-  ..,-,1.,  ” 


s  of  Dillinger  and  Nelson,  how-  The  temptation  lies  before  me  in  the 

form  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Mana- 
*  ♦  *  ger  of  bookings.  It  is  a  circular  letter, 

FEW  famous  police  reporters,  so  I  suppose  all  New  York  editors  were 
men  who  know'  how  to  treat  crime  similarly  honored.  It  says ;  “May  we 


have  a  notion  his  speech,  which  some  of  and  encourage  false  sentiment. 


A.  B.  Macdonald,  of  Kansas  City  Star,  the  preview  only.” 


the  papers  published  in  almost  complete  Stimson  might  well  have  acknowledged  Such  reporters  have  lieen  and  are  the  So,  picture  me  on  Dec.  21,  stepping 
text,  had  a  more  thorough  reading  in  this  strong  movement  in  journalism,  best  reformers.  In  view  of  their  sue-  up  to  the  box-office,  saying ;  “Here  s  a 
the  homes  of  the  people  than  any  pub-  rather  than  to  select  as  typical  the  few  cess  and  in  further  view  of  the  immense  nice  little  clipping.  Mr.  Wiseman,  sor 
lie  address  since  the  famed  one  of  March  newspapers  that  continue  to  magnify  demand  for  crime  control,  I  marvel  at  please  give  me  two  on  the  aisle. 


